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[It is not long since “quiltings” were common, and even now,in the back out-of-the-way 
places, they may be observed, yet not with the original interest. They were combinations of 
neighborhoods of the female persuasion to “quilt up’’ bed coverings for such as desired it, and it 
was made the occasion of a good time, over a cup of souchong, and an evening spent in jolliiy 
that the masculines were allowed to participate in. Our engraving depicts a quilting scene of 


ye olden time.] 
THE QUILTING BEE. 
BY B.:P. SHILLABER. 


In the good old ancestral days, Its summons sped o’er hill and dale, 
When folk were innocent and good, And, like the slogan of a clan, 
And had not lost, in selfish ways, Its note filled every passing gale, 
The generous fact of neighborhood, Awaking echoes as it ran; 
There was an honored custom known— Till all feminity, inspired, 
The “ quilting bee” of genial fame— Rushed cap-a-pie at the appeal, 
Whose simple graces far outshone With zeal and emulation fired, 
To ply, in peac.ful strife, the steel, 
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ie A torchlight procession marching through an enemy’s country. 
: 
Reasonable arguments by which refractory voters are brought to their senses. 
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In the good old ancestral days, Its summons sped o’er hill and dale, 
When folk were innocent and good, And, like the slogan of a clan, 
And had not lost, in selfish ways, Its note filled every passing gale, 
The generous fact of neighborhood, Awaking echoes as it ran; 
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A work of love—no selfish aim | 
\Inspired the hearts assembled there 
About the pristine quilting-frame, 
To do their devoir on the square; 
The nimble fingers deftly flew, 
Through “herrin’-bone,” and “cone,” and 
And stitched the fabric through and through, 
With loving stitches strong and well. 


The ancient profiles on the walls 
Upon the scene look primly down, 
Where autumn’s mellow sunshine falls 
On snowy cap and homespun gown, 
And listening—if they can but hear— 
Most wondrous stories they obtain, 
Of “ carryin’s on” afar and near, 
Where gossip pours like summer rain, 


Of hap’ nings that have had their day, 
And hap’nings that are like to be, 
While still the gleaming needles play, 

With converse glib in harmony. 
The ease of confidential talk 


Lends to the scene its rarest charm ; 


No masculine the tide to balk, 
Or give the sensitive alarm. 
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The work complete, a varied field, 
Like human life, the thoughtful see; 

But ere a panse the thought ean yield, 
Along comes evening and the tea, 


[“ shell,” @ The board with homely fare is set, 


-And hospitality the grace 
That crowns the social circle met, 
Where cheerfulness and truth embrace, 


And gay the evening, when the beaux 
Come in their ’lotted part to bear, 

To sing Old Hundred through their nose, 
Or in the dance to take a share; 

For melody and mirth combine 
To give a briskness to the time, 

And festal wreaths of joy entwine 
Of fanny fancies or sublime, 


Thus doth the memory return 
Of a rare scene within the past; 
A simple scene we may not spurn, 
With modern notions gay and “ fast;’”’ 
For in the light and growth of mind 


We may a room for contrast see, 


And in the retrospection find 
A balance for the “ quilting bee.” 


THE ENGLISH SEA-COAST. 


The cliffZS of England, though poetically 
pretty,"are nevertheless objects of terror to 


the mariner, especially when fogs prevail, as 


they frequently do, rendering a proximity to 
the cliffs far from desirable. Frequent wrecks 
eccur along the coast, in many places, the 
abruptness of the cliffs rendering escape with 


life almost impossible, though it is the best 
lighted of any coast in the world. All the 


care that humanity and prudence can suggest 
is employed to guard against danger, with the 
best results, but still the destruction of life 


and property every year is great. 
Flamborough Head, a representation of 


which may be found on page 107, is a place 
of great danger and of great precaution. It 
forms the last point of the east coast of 
England, in Yorkshire county, and consists 
of a lofty range of chalk cliffs, about six miles 
long, rising in many places to an elevation of 
more than three hundred feet perpendicularly 
_ above the sea. On the extreme point of the 
promontory is situated the lighthouse, two 
hundred and fourteen feet above the sea 
level, ‘the light of which is seen from a 
distance of thirty miles. Flamborough was 
the Ocellum of the Romans, and from the 
earliest period has its flaming beacon gleamed, 


lighting the way of the mariner over the deep. 
Its modern name is derived from this fact. 


The lighthouse is a prominent feature in the 


scenery; on a stormy day it stands conspicu- 


ously against the background of angry sky 
like a pillar of white, while its cheerful beams 
at night penetrate far through fog and dark- 


ness. The light revolves every six minutes, 


its illuminating power made up of three sets 


of reflectors, two of which are white and one 
red. 

Near the lighthouse is an older building, 
that probably in other ages served the same 


purpose. This is now used for displaying 
storm-signals, while at no great distance is a 


piece of ordnance, fired every quarter of an 
hour during a fog, and rocket-lines, ready for 
use, await the necessity for their application 
in the saving of life. On all parts of the 
English coast are these precautions provided, 
and in no part of the world is to be found a 
better system of life-boats. 

Inland the appearance of the promontory 
of Flamborough Head is a succession of swell- 
ing eminences and depressions, much resem- 
bling the waves which close it in. The bold 


white cliffs stand up grandly, as a guide to 
the mariner; but grand as they are, their 
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greatest charm consists in the many pictur- 
esque little bays into which they are broken, 
the many coves where, with surge and roar, 
the waves dash in and out, and the shapeless 
peaks that stand out alone, against which 
the sea dashes, wearing away, grain by grain, 
the hard formation, destroying, in the ages, 
even the sites of entire villages. Thus Raven- 
spurn, the landing-place of Henry IV., in 
Yorkshire, has disappeared, and that Flam- 
borough Head has not yielded more is owing 
to the fact that the water has less effect upon 
chalk than upon clay. As the sea, however, 
bores caverns even in the hardest part of the 


finest aspects—he may be promised endless 
gratification at Flamborough. Every hour 
the scene changes with the ebbing and flow- 
ing tide, or the declining sun, producing grand 
marine and aerial effects, What softer blend- 
ing of colors, for instauce, can be seen than 
those viewed from the beach of the north 
landing at early morn? In the foreground is 
the intense red and blue of the boats; beyond 
stretches a faint blue sea, under a white- 
streaked sky, all translucent and clear, as the 
pale mists that yet fleck the distance gradu- 
ally disappear. On either hand rises a walk 
of chalk, crowned with grass, and split into a 


FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, COAST OF ENGLAND. 


range, and their covering generally falls in, 


the sides that remain assume like forms with 
“The King and Queen Rocks,” exhibited in 
our illustration on page 109. There is an 
elephantine stride in his majesty, not very 
handsome, and his form is disproportionate 
with that of his royal consort, but there is a 
massive dignity about him that strikes one 
impressively. The queen evidently affects the 
pannier, and is not remarkable for grace. 
These are strange formations, and show the 
wonderful power of the sea that ceaselessly 
dashes upon the coast, 


If the visitor, says a recent writer, has an 
artist’s eye—a poetic appreciation of nature’s 


thousand nooks, and crannies, and caves, 


where shadows glimmer and lights glance, to 
the ever-varying delight of the beholder. At 
the foot, white-crested rollers lazily form and 
dash themselves into foam, while in front the 
sea is perfectly calm. Two or three herring- 
gulls are plying their heavy flights on the left, 
while a dozen kittiwakes, in their spotless 
white plumage edged w th black, gracefully 
career and sharply cry amongst them. There 
is a freshness in the breeze, too, which braces 
mind and body, and photographs the view on 
memory, to be evoked and admired during 


many future days of work. Or ascend the 
cliff’ some six miles towards the north, and 
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watch how an autumnal evening gradually 
draws its veil over the far-reaching prospect. 


The two promontories that close the view 
fade into deeper gloom. Then the Castle of 
Scarborough becomes fainter as we gaze; a 
last pale gleam of sunset irradiates the cres- 


cent of houses that face the sea at Filey, and 


flashes upon the waters that chafe round its 


celebrated “ Brigg.” The rock-pigeons, that 
but just now darted by to their nests in the 
crevices of the chalk cliffs, or gave themselves 
up to the wind, sweeping under the precipices, 
like bits of torn paper fluttering at their own 


wild will, have disappeared. Night falls in 


slow and solemn beauty on the many leagues 
of sea, the many miles of shore. 

Flamborough Head, during a northeast gale, 
presents its most terrific aspects. Then the 
waves sweep in in long lines of dark rollers 


that smite the rocks like thander, and break 


in masses of foam that fill the air and are 
borne by the winds away into the fields. The 
waves roar through the caverns, and the firm- 
set land trembles before the enraged assailant. 
The fishermen and sailors familiar with the 
coast heed the premonitions of storm, and 
make harbor before the gale comes on, know- 
ing how hopeless would be the hum&n 
struggle against the spirit of the storm off 
Flamborough. 

Fishermen or fish contractors compose the 
inhabitants of Flamborough almost entirely, 
who are a well-meaning and excellent people, 
simple-hearted and kind, given to no excesses, 
are independent, and exceptionally to the 
rest of the world are not rapacious. The 
stranger, as he approaches the village, which 
is high up on the bluff, encounters numerous 
donkeys, that are employed by the fishermen 
to draw their catch of fish up the ascent at 
the landing. Everywhere are olfactory evi- 
dences of fish. The air is impregnated with 
it, and all sights, smells and sounds remind 
him of it. He is fed with fish, conversation 
turns on fish, the ornithology of the place is 
fishy, and the impression almost obtains that 
the damsels of the proximity may be mer- 
maids that have been dashed on the Head by 
some turbulent storm. 

Flamborough Head is noted for the multi- 
plicity and variety of its birds. During the 
spring the narrow ledges of the chalk cliffs 
are crowded with myriads of sea fowls, some 
of them breeding here, others resting while 
they digest their fishy prey. As the visitor 
looks down from the extreme verge of the 
precipice, the brain turns giddy at the motley 


The English 


Sea-Coast. 


crowd of birds and the waves that break far 
beneath them. Skillful climbers descend the 


cliffs by means of ropes, and bring away eggs 
and young birds in large numbers. A great 
butchery of birds takes place here, even in the 
breeding season, the sportsmen killing them 
merely for the sport of killing them, often 


leaving the poor wounded ones to die of 


starvation. Serious accidents sometimes 
oceur to these “sportsmen.” They shoot 
each other’s legs, and commit other outrages 
in their carelessness. The fishermen despise 
them for their cruelty to the birds. 


There are often rare specimens of fish 


caught at the Head, and pisciculture receives 
many of its best specimens from this quarter. 
A curiosity is exhibited there of a pair of 
brass spectacles, that were taken from the 
stomach of a codfish, that had swallowed 


them from an evident misunderstanding of 


their purpose, though there are many humans 
who see things from a stomachic point of 
view, and the cod may have hoped to attain 
the same power by the experiment. 

Flamborough is much sought by tourists, 
in summer, who love the glories of the un- 
tamed sea, and the adventure associated with 
it. To such it is a most delightful resort, and 
the influence of its scene and season is most 
salutary and invigorating. 

The coast line of England presents a curi- 
ous study for the geologist, as well as an 
object for admiration for those who love the 
picturesque. Its great variety of formation 
affords a never-varying interest, and the in- 
roads of the sea, calculated by the history of 
extinct localities, is a subject for deep reflec- 
tion. We have alluded in the preceding page 
to the entire disappearance of the town, near 
Flamborough Head, where Henry IV. landed. 
Composed of chalk, sand and clay, the cliffs 
crumble beneath the ceaseless attacks of the 
ocean, and fall into the waves. The York- 
shire has suffered more than any other 
portion of the English coast from this cause. 
The strong current, formed by the great tidal 
wave of the Atlantic, which rushes through 
the Pentland Frith, and sweeps southerly 
along the whole of the easterly coast of 
Britain, is continually preying upon these 
cliffs and headlands, greatly aided by the un- 
dermining process carried on by land springs, 
and some ground for fear is entertained that 
it will ultimately convert Spurn Point, the 
extreme point of the Yorkshire range of 
coast, into an island, and, bursting by the 
new channel into the Humber, cause great 
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devastation. There cannot be a doubt that 
the mouth of the Humber has already been 


the scene of similar disasters, and that the 
fen lands of Lincoln, which have been re- 
covered by warping and embankment, only 
form part of more extensive tracts, which, 
though once dry land, are now buried by the 


waves; indeed, along a great part of the 


Lincoln coast, a submarine forest is still 
distinctly traced. The shores of Norfolk, 
across the Wash, consist of alternate stretches 
of rocky cliffs and low sands, and furnish 
interesting examples of the very 


opposite effects produced by the 
action of the waves. The cliffs 


are composed, generally, of 
masses of chalk, resting on low 
arenaceous beds or strata of 
gravel, clay and sand, alternat- 


ing like those of Yorkshire, 
already described. On these the 


waste is incessant and rapid. 
Villages, manors, and large por- 
tions of parishes have been 
devoured piecemeal, and the 


whole site of ancient Cromer 


now forms part of the German 
Ocean. On the other hand, 
where low sands prevail, the 
agency of the waves appears to : 
be paralyzed, the sand acting on 3 
the offensive, and making large 
conquests from the sea. Thus ¢ 
Yarmouth is puilt on sands, 
which first becaine firm and 
habitable in 1008. Since then a 
line of downs has been formed, 
and continued to increase in 
height and breadth, so as to silt _ 
up the whole of the original 
estuary, and give no ingress to 
the tides except by the narrow 


“Goodwin Sands,” the terror of mariners, the 
scene of shipwreck and death. These sands 


he so near the surface as to be extensively 
laid bare at low water; and the tradition is, 
that .they originally formed part of the 
extensive estates of Earl Goodwin, the father 
of Harold, who died in 1053, and about that 


time were overwhelmed by a flood, The 


tradition received some confirmation in 1817, 
when one of the shoals, on which it was pro- 
posed to erect a lighthouse, was ascertained, 
by borings, not to be a mere accumulation of 


passage which the Yare keeps KING AND QUEEN ROCK, COAST OF ENGLAND. 


open. In like manner, Norwich, 
now situated near the centre of the easterly 
division of Norfolk, is represented in the 13th 
and 14th centuries as standing on an arm of 
the sea. The Suffolk coast terminates at the 
mouth of the Stour, opposite to Essex, where 
stands the town of Harwich, possessing a 
good harbor. The possession is somewhat 
precarious, for the wasting process, already 
described, is here proceeding unchecked, and 
large parts of the peninsula on which the 
town is situated have disappeared within 
very recent times. 

Off the Kentish coast lie the celebrated 


sea sand, but of sand resting on blue clay. 

Without describing more of the English 
coast than what approximates to the scene 
of our illustrations, we merely allude to the 
chalk cliffs of Dover, wasting away under the 
ceaseless wear of the waters, that has taken 
from them half of their sublimity, and 
reduced to an ordinary hill the locality in 
Lear described by Shakspeare. Geologists 
see, in the fact that the cliffs of Frarice and 
of Dover are the same character, reasons for 


believing that England and the continent. 


were in the ages past united. 
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IRON STATUARY. 


Statuary is of very ancient date, and the 
word implies the art of cutting or carving any 
substance into images of men, beasts, or other 
objects. It means, besides, the production of 


these forms, in solid substance, by any other. 


process, and sculpture, of course, includes the 
elegant bronzes and other castings that 
to-day adorn the world. Marble has always 
been regarded as the most desirable and 


were speedily sunk in the smeliing-pot. Of 
late years iron has been prepared fine enough 
to produce statuary from, and the most 
famous bronze statuettes have been so accu- 
rately imitated in iron that the eye of a 
connoisseur alone can detect the difference. 
We present, as specimens of this species ot 
work, the representation of three iron castings 
of well known subjects, that are but repre- 


beautiful stone for statues, though many 
others have been successfully employed, and 
latterly granite has been found available, as 
seen in our own city in the statue of Hamil- 
ton and the Ether Monument. Of the larger 
sort of castings bronze has been deemed the 
best, and, indeed, is regarded as the only 
metal which can do a subject justice. This, 
for large statues, may be correct, though lead 
was employed for some in the old country, 
that were found convenient in revolutionary 
crises for transformation into bullets, and 


sentatives of a large number of such. The 
first that were exhibited in this country were 
at the exhibition in the Crystal Palace, New 
York, a few years since, where they attracted 
considerable attention; since then, the art of 
making them has increased to a very great 
degree, and the iron castings are made to 
represent the bronze so naturally, that, but 
for the name of ‘it, one bad as lief possess 
them as the real; and many buy them with- 
out knowing the difference. This is where 
the casting is unusually fine, as in the speci- 
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mens we present; in the more common sorts, 
the iron reveals itself in lighter weight and 
irregular surface. This species of art is more 
generally devoted to manufactures, and in 
clock eases we observe it especially exhib- 
ited. These nearly, if not quite, equal the 
imported in point of elegance, and the iron- 
bronze clock, while as durable as the nicest 
bronze, is, to common eyes, equally as 
beautiful. 


There is nothing in the form of household 
decoration that is so satisfactory as bronze 
statuary; but the imported is very dear, and 
few can afford it. We dare say this art may 
be made to produce, eventually, articles in 
iron that will be employed, far more than 
now, in beautifying the home, and we really 
wish that the fact might be established. 
Every day the taste that regards embellish- 
ment to be utility is increasing, and if this 
economical channel for its gratification is 
affurded, the invention may be regarded as a 
benefaction to the world. Many of the 


bronzes imported are imperfect; timé wears 
upon them speedily, especially as monuments, 
where the weather affects them; and with 


proper care, we believe iron statuary might 


be made to wear and preserve its beauty as 
well as bronze. We see nothing in the way 
of it. It can be cast equally smooth with 
that, and can be equally elegant, under 
artistic hands. We look to see it done by- 
and-by, when the statue of a man may be 


produced as easily as the statue of a lion or y 
dog is now. 

And apropos of lions and dogs simulated 
in iron, a formidable specimen of the former, 
in what is now Winthrop Square, once awak- 
ened trepidation in the hearts of childhood. 
The couchant lion at the door of Hon. George 
Bancroft was a formidable feature in the 
place, and many an anxious eye was Cast 
over juvenile shoulders while passing, to see 
if the lion were not disposed to be after them 
and make a meal of them. There is a dog in 


Woodlawn Cemetery, that we think is of 
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iron, which is so like life that it seems a 
constant violation of the law which debars 
canineity from the precinct. And this sug- 
gests iron statuary for out-door ornamenta- 
tion. Why may it not take the place of mere 
eostly material, and, within the ability of 
moderate people, be made to serve the 
purpose of beautifying cemeteries and private 
grounds? In monumental bas reliefs, it 
would prove a valuable addition to art. 


Even monumental shafts might be formed 
from iron, at a far less rate than if made 
from the material usually employed, where 
no joints need exist that contraction or 
expansion would affect. The noble dog, 
whose effigy we introduce, is a splendid 
specimen of such ornamentation, and life 
is therein represented so accurately, that 
nothing is to be desired betwixt it and the 
more costly specimens of sculpture that give 
wealth and reputation to artists. Of course 
the statue must first exist, as in the care of 
those from which bronzes are cast; but the 


Tron Statuary. 


mould can easily be made, where duplicates 
of classical subjects are desired, and the 
statue produced at a very moderate cost. 
The dog introduced may be that splendid 
mastiff described by Lovel, which was so 
intelligent that “he was not infrequently 
entrusted with the care of his master’s 
(Sir Thomas Embury’s) household, evincing 
such rare wisdom as to win the admiration of 
the entire community; of which it was said 


that once on a time, when robbers essayed to 
break in and rob the house in the absence of 
the family, he secreted the plate in the cellar 
so adroitly as to evade’ the search of the 
robbers. He withal made brave defence, and 
when overcome he feigned death, and took 
such note of the marauders that they were 
afterwards brought to justice by the indi- 
cations which he gave the officers of the law. 
Such shrewdness in an animal was remark- 
able, and when he died, Sir Thomas caused a 
striking effigy to be made of him, which 
adorns the manor at Fernshaw.” 
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A DARING 


Upon the river Elbe stands the fortress of 
Konigstein at the top of a rock of fourteen 
hundred feet elevation, four hundred of which 
is precipitous, unrelieved by a projection large 
enough fur the support of a swallow. We 
give on this page a view of this cliff, support- 
ing the fortress, and the reader will please ob- 
serve a crevice, beginning at the section 
covered with the trees and continuing to the 
very top, above which isa vertical mark, 
like a flagstaff, for this crevice served the 
purpose of one, who, with a daring un- 
paralleled, scaled the perpendicular wall 
and entered the fortress. 

He had been a chimney-sweep who 
had arrived at Konigstein, poor and 
friendless, in hope of getting work on 
the Saxon-Bohemian Railroad, then 
commencing. Being penniless, he 
walked out on Sunday morning to see 
the town, and was attracted by the 
singularly bold character of the rock on 
which the fortress stood; and he re- 
called a conversation heard some time 
before regarding the possibility of reach- 
ing the summit, by means of the crevices 
in the side of the rock, in the same 
manner that a chimney-sweep climbs a \ 
chimney, by placing his back against 
one side and his knees against the other, 
working up by degrees without the aid 
of the hands. As he looked the feat 
seemed possible and he determined to 
attempt it, thinking if he sueceeded he 
might win fame and money by the 
exploit. He accordingly took off his 
boots and tied them round his neck, and 
then began his perilous ascent. 

He had fully measured the crevice 
with his eye, which promised an unin- 
terrupted course to the top, and found 
it easy progress at first, but as he proceeded 
his strength failed him. The crevice was on 
an average about one yard wide, but some- 
times it got much narrower, and sometimes it 
widened to one and a half yards. He had to 
keep as near as possible to the outside of the fis- 
sure, as further in it was wet and slippery. He 
found shrubs growing to the rocks, that some- 
what impeded his way,but they were feebly at- 
tached and feadily yielded to his touch. 
About half way up he encountered a block of 
sandstone that had fallen from above and 
stuck between the walls. Upon this he rest- 
ed; but a moment after leaving it, it broke, 


EXPLOIT. 


from its hold and fell with a crash to the 
depth below. 

He still kept rising and rising, but the way 
seemed longer, and, looking up, a projection 
prevented his seeing the top. Then discourag- 
ing fancies seized him. What if he should 
grow dizzy and slip from the cleft! There 
was dismay in the thought. A feverish im- 
pulse urged him on—higher, higher. The 


cleft grew wider, and now he was impelled to 
stop altogether, as he could not stretch across. 
Looking up at the point he could see the for- 
tification on top, but it was a formidable arch 
spanning the cleft and presenting what 
seemed an insuperable barrier. 

He nerved himself and climbed as far as 
possible round to the outward side of the cleft 
to see if there was any chance of escape. He 
found a projecting ledge that bent towards 
the cliff, within halfa yard. He grasped the 
points of the ledge with his hands and drew 
his body round, and he was hanging against 
the perpendicular rock four hundred feet 
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high! He did not lose his presence of mind, 
for it was his last chance. Gripping first with 
one hand and then with the other, and then 
with bent arms creeping further on, he gained 
his point, then raising himself up, he put the 
upper part of his body on the ledge and was 
saved. 

He rested a considerable time, and then 
found that the ledge was about three yards 
wide, above which immediately arose the 
breastwork, four yards high. This was 
built of stones and mortar, and time and the 
weather had worn the mortar from the seams. 
He hung his boots over his neck again, this 
time over his back, and prepared to sur- 
mount the last difficulty. He inserted his 
fingers in the spaces left by.the mortar,.and, 
sticking his toes in below, he raised himself 
up the wall. The two top stones were smooth 
and inclined like a roof, but between them he 
found an opening big enough to allow the in- 
troduction of his hand. Thus supported he 
tried to get through one of the port-holes, 
but the stones were too smooth. He then 


found he must climb over the battlements.. 


Holding firmly by his right hand, he grasped 
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the corner firmly with his left, and lifted him- 
self up till he could see inside. 

The sentinels were on their posts moving 
to and fro, and he heard the clock in the 
town below strike twelve. He had been two 
hours making the ascent. He felt a dizzy and 
sickly sensation coming over him, when he 
made an effort and swung himself over the 
wall, striking on a spike and tearing away 
part of his toes. Completely exhausted and 
bleeding he fell upon the path, where the 
sentinel found him, who would not believe 
his statement that he had obtained entrance 
in the way he said. Neither would the 
officers, when summoned, believe him, who 
ordered him to be held as a spy. The poor 
half-famished fellow was fed, however, and 
after being kept in prison some ten days he 
was released, first assuring the commandant 
of his innocency of any intentional crime, 
and offering to perform the exploit again, 
which was declined. He was then dismissed 
with a passport, and went to his home, mak- 
ing a good thing out of it by telling his story 
and receiving testimonials from the admiring 
listeners. » 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


This institution, situated at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, was incorporated in 1851. The-plan of 
instruction embraced some new features. It 
was designed to educate male and female 
pupils on the same foundation, and it has 
graduated quite a number of females since its 
foundation. The plan was regarded to have 
worked well—the presence of females, to share 
in the struggle for position, quickening the 
emulation of the males, while the female in- 
fluence tended to keep the student in better 
training than if they had been absent. Hon. 
Horace Mann, of this State, was president of 
this college up to the time of his death. The 
denominational sentiment which controlled 
the institution was the Unitarian. The funds 
with which this college was founded were 
raised upon what is known as the “ scholar- 
ship system,” but as the scholarships were 
improved by the owners, the supply of funds 
gave out, reducing the college to the necessity 
of somewhat changing the system to one of 
unencumbered endowment. 

We give a picture of the college buildings 
on page 115. They are, it will be seen, very 


extensive, and the architecture quite pictur- 
esque. They were built at an expense of 
over $100,000, and are in adelightfully healthy 


- location, remarkable for salubrity and the 


beauty of scenery. It is on the railroad con- 
necting Cincinnati and Salidusky, about 
midway between Xenia and Springfield, and 
only nine miles from either. It is seventy- 
four miles northwest from Cincinnati, and is 
easily accessible from all the great towns and 
cities of the Western States. The college 
edifices consist of one main building and two 
dormitory buildings. The former is in the 
form of a cross, 170 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. This structure is designed for chapel, 
library, lecture-room, laboratory, recitation- 
rooms, etc. The two dormitory buildings 
stand back from the main building, one on 
the north, and the other on the south side. 
Their dimensions are 99 by 160 feet, four 
stories high All front east. They are situ- 
ated in a beautiful enclosure, twenty acres in 
extent, and are surrounded by a street seventy- 
five feet in width. 

_ There is a preparatory school connected 
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with the college, and the educational facilities Rid College, in which 
are excel’ent. Since the foundation of the and for which he labored so zealously. It 
college t. . proportion of male scholars has embodied principles, to him vital, for the pro- 
been about three-fourths of the whole. ' motion of a liberal and enlarged education, 

The monument to Horace Mann, in the and in its success is a grander monument for 
State House yard, is an endeared thingto him than that of brass. 


Antioch College. 
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The study of the science of Ornithology is 
one of the most interesting that comes within 
the scope of the human mind, and fascinating 
in the extreme to naturalists, who find in it 
so much that suggests inquiry and incites to 


investigation. It is far from being a perfect 
system, although the best of minds, through 
centuries of years, have been devoted to it. 
The classifications continue to be made, and 
bulky volumes are published in elimination of 
the science. It seems to grow by what it im- 
parts, every new mind adding to the facts re- 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. 


vealed. Upon glancing over the several classes 
that science has fixed, we are struck by their 
extent, and the observation of those who 
have prepared them—the minutest variation 
defining a class, enabling the naturalist at a 


CAROLINA AND CHINESE DUCKS. 


~—-- 


A 
glance to locate the bird upon the land or 
upon the sea. The form of a bill, the position 
or elongation of a toe, giving, to the keen eye 
of the student, the status of the bird, its 

instincts and habits. . 


Oken, a great German writer upon birds, 
pronounces them the closest repetition of in- 
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sects, the thorax predominating over the rest 
of the body, with large respiratory muscles. 
Their lungs are a cluster of insect trachea, 
full of foramina, through which air penetrates 
all over the body, as in insects; the whole 
bird is lung, and its body a thoracic cavity, as 
the latter is a sexual cavity in the fish and an 
abdominal cavity in the reptile; the food is 
crushed in a muscular stomach, as in insects; 
a bird is an insect with fleshy limbs, and a 
feather is an insect’s wing. With the bird, 
for the first time, the voice proper breaks 
forth, “the bird speaketh the language of 
nature.” Another writer says that “birds are 


the butterflies of the vertebrated animals, not 
merely in the imagery of poetry, but in the 
sober language of science.” 

Professor Agassiz delivered a series of 
lectures in Boston some years since on Em- 
bryology, and gave the result of his observa- 
tions on the structure of the bird embryo, 
from which it appears that “the limbs are 
not at first developed in the form which is to 
be permanent; the legs and wings are not 
formed as such, but as fins. In all the orders 
of birds, with their various powers of locomo- 


tion, the legs and wings are uniformly webbed 
like the fins of fishes; in the same manner 


the primary condition of the heart, lungs and 
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other organs of a bird is that of these organs 
in a fish. This would indicate that the web- 
footed birds are lower in the scale than those 
with divided toes, and that the union of all 
the former into one group, however different 
the structure of their wings, plumage, and in- 
ternal organs, and their modes of life—the 
almost wingless penguin with the swift-flying 
ocean birds, the hook-beaked predaceous gulls 
with the flat-billed and timorous ducks—must 
be an unnatural arrangement.” It is prob- 
able, therefore, that a rearrangement will 
take place, leaving in “each group some 
swimming types and some types with divided 


fingers, which may be combined by some 
higher characters.” 

We present, on page 116, specimens of two 
classes of the innumerable duck family—the 
Carolina Duck and the China Fan Duck. The 
former has not the brilliant colors which 
nature has lavished on the birds of the tropics, 
but in no other species is found a more har- 
monious assemblage of colors, or better 
adapted to charm the eye. Its beautiful crest 
is variegated with green, white and empurpled 
violet; the forehead is bronzed, the side of 
the head steel blue, the breast rust color 
spotted with white, and the wing covers of 
changeable green. The Chinese Fan Duck, 
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the companion of the Carolina, in our engrav- 
ing, surpasses it in the beauty of its plumage. 
It has a green and purple crest, an orange 
brown neck, and a purplish brown breast. 


Each wing has a quill with feathers of extra- 


ordinary length—on the inside orange brown, 
and steel blue on the outside, forming, as 
Buffon says, a large fan, or butterfly’s wing, 
towards the middle of the back. a“ 

We introduce on page 117, a strange mem- 


ber of the pigeon family, that has found its 


way to our pictorial cote. It is the Crowned 
Pigeon of New Guinea, in Java, and bears 
few resemblances to the branch of family 


bird in the picture favors the idea, as though 

he Were conscious of the distinction. 
Another stranger to our ornithology is the 

Violet Plantain-Eater, a native of Africa, of 


beautifui violet plumage, whose food is fruit, 


the plantain a speciality, which gives the 
class its name. They are all handsome birds, 
their dimensions averaging those of the Euro- 
pean jay, and their p!umage glancing with 
violet, green, purple and red of different 


shades, It is remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary shape and dimensions of its beak, which 


is everywhere large and prominent, but is 
especially swollen towards the base, where it 


VIOLET PLANTAIN-EATER. 


familiar to our vicinity. It builds its nests in 
trees, laying but two eggs, and in this moder- 


ation keeps up the family custom. Its flesh 


is pronounced excellent, though we would not 
tempt the palate with the description, as it is 
not easily obtained, the common wood pigeon 
being much more easily procured and good 
enough for all potting purposes. The general 
color of the bird under notice is a deep and 


nearly uniform slate-blue, the quill feathers 
of the wing and tail being very blackish ash, 


and a patch of pure white and warm maroon 
being found upon the wing. It may be judged, 
from its crest, to be the aristocratic branch of 


the pigeon race, ane the proud bearing of the 


expands into a large shield-like mass ot horny 
substance, which spreads over the forehead as 


far as the crown, where it terminates in a 


semicircular thickened line. The ridge of the 
beak is greatly arched, and its sides are much 
compressed. Its color is equally singular with 
its shape, for it is of a fine golden yellow, 
passing into rich crimson on the upper part of 


the base. The top of the head is crimson, 
not unlike that of the beak, and the feathers 


are very soft and fine, bearing a velvety or 
plush-like aspect. The general color of the 
plumage is very deep violet, appearing black 
in the shade, and glossed with rich green in 
many lights. Part of the primary quills of all 
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the secondaries are carmine, softening into 
delicate lilac, and tipped with deep violet. 
They are wary birds, and seem to have 
tolerably accurate ideas respecting the range 


of shot, for they mostly keep on the highest 


parts of the tree, and can but seldom be ap- 
proached sufficiently near to be shot. 

The Todus Regius is the next remarkable 
bird on our list of rare specimens. It is not 
mentioned in many books that treat of natu- 
ral history, and yet the Todus is a wonderful 
bird and should be extensively known to all 
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who treat of ornithology. We have met with 
it in Australia, in the province of Victoria, or 
at least birds that so nearly resemble the 


Todus Regius that none but the most expert 


in such matters could tell the. difference, 


We still think that the Todus of Victoria 
and the Todus of Spain are one and the 
same, although there may be the difference 
ot a feather or so about the head, in the fan- 
like arrangement which is so much admired 
by all who have seen this most beautiful 
specimen of natural history. 


FEBRUARY. 


Chill February! from beneath thy hood 


The crystal tears of winter are descending; 
Thy breast, still, to the songsters of the wood, 


Opes warmly. 


Soon the parent bird is wending 


Forth to the fields, -to seek his nestling’s food; 
Or, haply, on the rainbow’s aim is blending 
His hymn of hope with the wind’s concert rude. 


Brave month! albeit the shortest of the year, 
Not the less joyful, Febru’ry, art thou; 

For Love and Hope shall weleome thy career, 
And merry youthhood crown thy “frosty pow.” 
Hail to thee, February! within whose breast 
The germing seeds of plenty are caressed. 
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February. 


See! on the mossy bank where still the snow 

Is lingering, the sweet violet opes her eyes, ‘ 
Timidly wooing the sun’s genial glow, 

To smile upon her through the frowning skies; 
While, in the streamlet gurgling from the hills, 

The specklef trout in glancing joy is seen. 
The voice of nature every creature thrills, 


On this, thy day, St. Valentine, I ween. 
Joy to the patron saint of love and glee, 

Whose “hearted throne” is hailed by maid and swain, 
And triple joy, bluff February, to thee, 

Whose fostering love can thaw cold winter’s chain. 
God speed thee, friendly month! Act well thy 
Propitious to the sickle, sail and mart. « ’ 
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THE DEMON OF THE YORKES. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARCHIBALD FREEMAN had in- 
tended to leave Yorkeville the morning 
after his address; but he was slow to start. 
Instead of taking the morning train, as he 
had told the gentlemen he proposed doing, 
he changed his mind, and put off going till 
noon. Perhaps he owned to himself that he 
expected Mr. Frederick Yorke to call on him, 
and perhaps he did not; but that was cer- 
tainly what kept him, and the reason why he 
declined the hospitable invitations of his 
entertainers to go to walk, to ride, or making 
visits. Shaking off their. rather intrusive 
civilities as well as he could without giving 
offence, the lieutenant-governor went out on 
the upper long balcony of Margrave House, 
and paced slowly to and fro, occasionally 
stopping to lean on the railing and look off 
over the landscape. But in whatever direc: 
tion he looked at first, one might notice that 
his eyes always came back to the green, 
scarlet maple-dotted slope that rose at the 
left on the river-side, crowned with a wide- 
winged house, stately and desolate, with 
closed blinds and smokeless chimneys. As 
he looked once, there appeared a figure in 
the front door, set. open to admitthe morning 
breeze, and as it. came out on the veranda, 
he knew Edith Yorke by the light, slight 
form, and the leisurely gliding step. She, 
also, paced slowly to and fro, stopping occa- 
sionally to look down over the town or the 
river. 

“I wish I had ventured up there,” he 
thought. “I know she wouldn’t be angry. 
If I were going up the avenue now, I could 
come out at the end of the veranda just as 
she would reach it, and perhaps her sweet 
face would brighten as it did last night when 
she came upon me at the foot of the stairs, 
God bless her! Can she etonstneten sa and 
looking for me now ?” 

She came forward to the front of the om, 
and certainly her face was turned in his 
direction; it seemed that she held her hands 
out; then she turned slowly and sadly walked 
into the house, with her head drooping, 

Drawing a long sigh, the gentleman re- 
sumed his walk and relighted his cigar, which 
had gone out while he watched. 
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“Certainly it will be a very marked dis- 
courtesy if her brother does not call on me 
after what I said to him last night,” he 
muttered. 

But the forenoon passed, and no Frederick 

Yorke made his appearance at Margrave 
House, and at noon Mr. Freeman could 
linger no longer. He went with a feeling of 
disappointment and annoyance which sur- 
prised himself. He went in state, however. 
A barouche was sent to take him to the 
depot, a committee of magnates bowed him 
into the carriage, two magnates accompanied 
him in it, and another group met them at 
the depot, never leaving the unfortunate man 
till he was in the car and about to start. 
' “Gone at last!” he muttered, as they dis- 
appeared out the door of the car. “I wonder 
if the convicts in State Prison are more close- 
ly attended than I am.” He thought a 
moment, then added, more softly, “I wonder 
if she got my flowers.” 

For, just before starting, Mr: Freeman had 
sent to Edith a magnificent bouquet, pre- 
sented him by one of his many admirers, 
The flowers were all well enough, but the man 
of the world blushed when he remembered 
what, on the impulse of the moment, he had 
added to them. He had wrapped them care- 
fully in paper and put them in a box, that his 
messenger might not know what he was 
carrying, and inside all, tucked among the 
flowers, he had left a note, a line merely, 
signed with his name: “ Farewell! but not, I 
trust, forever.” 

Would she think him a fool? 

Edith Yorke was very far from thinking 
him a fool. Even while he mused upon her, 
she sat in her room with the flowers before 
her, and his note in her hand, reading it over 
and over, and studying every line and letter, 
her heart beating high, her face in a glow. 

She might have sat there all day had she 
not. been interrupted. About noon Martha 
appeared at the door. The young lady was 
too much engrossed in her delightful reverie 
to see or hear anything besides, unless her 
attention was loudly called, and the woman 
paused and gazed a moment on the lovely 


picture, the autnmn sunshine, warm and 


golden, pouring in through the vine-cased 
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window, the beautiful girl with the note in 
one hand, and the other just touching with 
delicate finger-tips the table, on which lay a 
superb bouquet of hot-house flowers. It was 
a pleasant and suggestive picture; for the 
girl’s face was radiant and blushing, and the 
note and the flowers had evidently a tale to 
tell; but after the first involuntary smile of 
admiring fondness, the face of the gazer grew 
sad and troubled again. 

“ Miss Edith,” she said, gently. 

Edith started, and hastily put the note 
aside. 

“Mr. Frederick is worse than usual,” 
Martha said, affecting to notice ‘nothing. 

“O me!” sighed her mistress, seeming to 
understand perfectly well what was meant. 
She put her flowers in water, hid the note in 
her bosom, and followed the servant. “ Mr. 
Freeman sent me the flowers,” she said, as 
they went along the corridor. “He is very 
kind, and hopes to see me again.” 

This woman was too true and old a friend 
to be treated with reserve, and Edith knew 
that she was not only as much interested in 
the fortunes of the family as though they 
were her own, but that she was perfectly 
discreet. 

' “So much fora gentleman!” said Martha, 
with .proud delight. “He knows where to 
send his flowers.” 

Not for worlds would the woman have 
hinted any suspicion that the courtesy was 
rather lover-like than merely polite, or have 
presumed to jest with her young mistress on 
the possibility of her having made a conquest. 
As though none could bow to Miss Edith 
Yorke, indeed, unless they were lovers! She 
had seen the time when men took off their 
hats when one of the family passed, and 
when the highest in the land would have 
been proud to be allied with them. 

The little breeze of astonishment and re- 
sentment with which Mr. Freeman’s courtesy 
to the Yorkes had shaken the new elite of 
Yorkeville soon subsided. When it was 
known that he had no further intefcourse 
with them, it was set down as a mere exu- 
berance of politeness in one who did not 
know them, or remembered only in order to 
give a point to diatribes on their pretence 
and assumption. People had quite enough 
else to think of. News from the South were 
exciting, their volunteer company had left 
Yorkeville, and henceforth they had a per 
sonal interest in the war. While those they 
loved had gone out to fight treason in its 
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stronghold, they at home must take care to 
keep up the spirit and enthusiasm of the 
times, and see that no root of rebellion had a 
place in their soil. Meetings and speeches 
were the order of the day, prayers and ser- 
mons became pulitical, and everybody wore a 
badge of red, white and blue, or gave a reason 
why they should not. One man had volun- 
teered to offer such a badge to Mr. Frederick 
Yorke the first time he should appear. He 
did not appear, though watched for. Prob- 
ably, they said, he knew what was in store 
for him; but on the second day after Mr. 
Freeman’s address, Miss Edith came down 
the avenue and went to an apothecary’s 
shop. It was observed that she wore no 
badge, though the Union colors were on 
every man, woman and child she met, in 
every window, in fine, everywhere. Between 
the time of her going down the avenue and 
her return, the story was buzzed all along 
her track. 

“ Offer it to her. Make her wear it!” was 
the fiat. “We'll know who is loyal when 
our brothers and sons have to risk their 
lives !” 

While they talked, she came up the street 
again, gliding swiftly along, her pale face 
drooping, her eyes fixed on the pavement. 

“She doesn’t deign to see anybody,” says 
one. “She is so set up by being attended to 
as she was the other night, that she thinks 
she’s a great lady again.” 

“Give her the badge, and tell her she is 
expected to wear it,” said another. 

Part way up the avenue, Edith stepped 
aside into a shop to make some trifling pur- 
chase. Half a dozen persons were looking 
on. She took a seat, rather dropped into it, 
and gave her order in a few brief words. 

“Will you have one of these badges, Miss 
Yorke?” asked one female clerk, while 
another waited on her. 

“No, I thank you,” said the young lady, 
gently, in a weary, absent way, seeming 
unaware what was offered her. 

“Every loyal person is expected to wear 
one,” proceeded the: clerk, still offering the 
rosette. 

“Indeed!” said Edith, with a slight show 
of surprise, looking at, but not offering to 
take the badge. 

“ Yes’m,” was the pert rejoinder. “And 
those who do not wear them are suspected.” 

Some intimation of the girl’s meaning 
seemed to penetrate Miss Yorke’s abstrac- 
tion. She lifted her eyes to the other’s face 
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with that look of absolutely cold surprise 
which is the chief weapon a well-bred person 
has against insult. The girl met her look 
with an insolent stare. 

Miss Yorke did not condescend to have a 
war of glances, but took her purchase, paid 
for it, and rose to leave the shop. 

“T will give it to you if you can’t afford to 
pay for it,” said the first speaker. 

A flash of red shot up to the pale cheek of 
the insulted girl, but she gave no answer, 
only pursued her way to the street. 

“Did you ever see anything so disdainful ?” 
éxclaimed one of the clerks. “You are a 
coward, Jane! “Give it to me, and I'll make 
her wear it!” 

Snatching the badge, the girl ran out to 
the walk, and stopping Edith, who was 
entirely taken by surprise, pinned the rosette 
to her shaw] before she could prevent. “I'll 
make you a present of it,” she said, and ran 
back laughing. 

Either she had not reckoned on the spirit 
of the Yorkes, or else she desired to excite 
feeling against them. Scarcely was the badge 
fastened before Edith tore it off and cast it 
from her, hastily pulling down her veil to 
hide her burning cheeks and flaming eyes. 
Her worst enemy could not have wished her 
to do otherwise, and, it must be added, 
neither could her best friend. Before an 
hour the whole town knew that the Yorkes 
were boldly and defiantly disloyal, and that 
Miss Edith had dared, in the public streets, 
before the eyes of persons whose sons, and 
husbands, and brothers had gone to defend 
the Union, to cast the loyal colors beneath 
her feet and trample them in the dust. The 
excitement became intense. Something must 
be done; but what? Some were for mobbing 
the house and breaking the windows, others 
thought that the family should be compelled 
to leave town immediately, and take refuge 
with the rebels whose cause they surely 


In the evening, Mr. Aylier went up to the 
house to learn the truth of the matter. He 
found Edith alone, sitting before the fire, 
without lights, and seeming to be in a 
gloomy reverie. He could not see her face 
plainly, but her voice sounded as if she had 
been weeping. 

She went to meet him with both her hands 
extended. “Dear Mr. Aylier,I am glad you 
have come, for I am very lonely to-night,” she 
said, in that affectionate,.confiding way, which 
their long friendship warranted. Then, with- 


out waiting to be questioned, she told him of 
the occurrences of the morning. 

“I knew that it must be so, my dear,” he 
said, when she had poured forth her story 
with trembling voice, and not without tears. 
“But I resolved to come up and ask you 
about it, that I might be able to give an 
authoritative contradiction to rumors that 
are floating about. I have said emphatically 
that your family are loyal, and all the answer 
which I get is, ‘She trampled on the Union 
colors.’” 

“TI trampled on their insolence!” exclaimed 
the girl, with scorn. “It isn’t for them to 
teach loyalty to me or mine, or to presume to 
doubt our sincerity and our courage. What 
I cast beneath my feet was a mere tri-colored 
rosette, insolently foreed upon me. In their 
hands, it was to me no sign of loyalty. I do 
not acknowledge them to be the country’s 
truest defenders.” 

“It is their way,” the minister said, sooth- 
ingly; “and you must try to remember that 
they are just now in the first distress of 
parting with their friends.” 

“Does distress, then, excuse us in attacking 
the innocent ?” she demanded. “If so, what 
excuse have notI? O my friend, have I not 
excuse ?” 

“ Dear child, you know that the same pain 
which elevates and purifies a noble nature 
only distracts an ignoble one,” the minister 
said, earnestly. “You have suffered, and do 
suffer bitterly. No one knows that better 
than I do, and no one could sympathize more 
heartily with you than I do. Let this very 
suffering and your own nobleness lift you 
above their petty insults. At the same time, 
do not forget that these people do not under- 
stand you, and that they often really believe 
the things they say.” 

“Why, then, will they not let us alone?” 
she cried, impatiently. “We keep by our- 
selves, we interfere with no one, and yet 
they are always busy about us.” 

“It is their way,” the other said, with a 
sigh. “Bhey resent your keeping away from 
them. It is your chief fault.” 

“We shall never mend it,” was the girl’s 
haughty interruption. 

There was a momentary silence. Then the 
gentleman spoke again. 

“T cannot ask you to allow yourself to be 
forced into associating with people whom you 
do not choose to have todo with. I know 
that no blame attaches to you, and that every 
one who is civil to you finds you gentle and 
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courteous. I own that their intrusive talk 
and ways are an infringement of that very 
liberty which they professedly upbold, But 
we must not expect the populace to be guided 
by pure reason. Our aim must be now to 
avoid all danger of any violence being offered. 
I have to go away to-morrow morning, to be 
gone a week. I am sorry, for I am anxious 
about you and your brother. You had better 
be as quiet as possible, and avoid ali offence. 
If you have any errands in the town, I will 
do them, or send my man up to do them, 
Will you stay in till I come back? I shall 
not feel easy otherwise.” 

Edith promised gratefully. It was not easy 
to oppose so kind and devoted a friend; and, 
moreover, she was not anxious to put herself 
in the way of being insulted. 

Mr. Aylier did not tell Edith that he should; 
but he spent all the rest of that evening, and 
till a late hour,.in going from house to house, 
representing her case as it was, urging his 
friends not to allow two helpless and inof- 
fensive persons to be interfered with from a 
mere whim, and insisting that, though the 
Yorkes were as loyal as any one in town, it 
would be impossible to force them into any 
expression of loyalty. Moreover, Mr. Yorke 
was sick, and a feeling of common humanity 
required that they should be spared all 
annoyance. 

This latter plea met with but little sympa, 
thy. Mr. Yorke sick, indeed! People didn’t 
wonder. Why shouldn’t he be sick? and 
what reason had he to expect pity on that 
account? Yes, perhaps he was sick. They 
had heard of such sicknesses. Perhaps he 
saw ghosts and demons, and went rushing at 
night through the house and grounds, fancy- 
ing a legion of imps at his heels. Perhaps he 
cowered in corners, with his wild eyes fixed 
on some demon unseen by others, Perhaps 
he lay like one dead, with glazed eyes and 
sunken face, only a faint, occasional breath 
proving that his tormented soul and body 
had not yet parted. O yes! they had heard 
of such things. 

“Then the more shame to those who would 
still further afflict a girl who must bear to see 
her brother so tormented!” said the minister, 
indignantly. 

Mr. Aylier did the best he could, and really 
succeeded in disabusing of prejudice, and 
inspiring with charity, some of the more 
candid. But he saw well how vain it was to 
hope for entire justice, or to uproot jealousies 
and dislikes that had become with some a 
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part of their nature. He was forced to con- 
tent himself, therefore, with what he could 
do, and leave the rest. But in the morning 
he could not go away from Yorkeville with- 
out giving his young friend one more warning. 
He sent a messenger with a note to Edith, 
begging her to remember bis cautions, and 
not go out of the house without necessity. 
That done, he went on his journey, but with 
a heavy heart. Edith Yorke was the centre 
around which clustered all the romance of 
this man’s nature. Grave, middle-aged, a 
theologian, an unmarried man, and a close 
student, one would scarcely suspect him of 
being very romantic; but he was so, and this 
girl was to him a charmed being. He never 
dreamed even of desiring to make her his 
wife; but he hoped always to be near her, 
and to have her society and friendship. 
Childless himself, she took with him the 
place of a child, satisfying his heart as few 
fathers’ hearts are satisfied in their daughters. 
Perhaps there might have been an added 
charm in the fact that he was tenderly 
beloved and trusted by one whom all others 
accused of pride and coldness, It was but 
natural that it should be so. 

The first day of the minister’s absence, no 
one saw any sign of life at the Yorke man- 
sion save the single smoke that curled from 
the kitchen chimney. They watched, but no 
one came out. No matter; they would not 
be balked so. Everybody in Yorkeville dis- 
played a flag of some sort, small or great, and 
they would not allow the most prominent 
position. in the town to be ungraced by the 
stars and stripes. On the second morning, a 
note without any individual signature, pro- 
fessedly sent by the majority of the town’s- 
people, requested Mr. and Miss Yorke to 
display the American flag from their house, 
it having been decided that all loyal persons 
in the town should be required to give some 
token of loyalty. 

Martha Barton opened the front door about 
two inches at the summons, took the note, 
and when the messenger turned away, shut 
the door after him. He went away disap- 
pointed; for he had hoped that one of the 
three not over-timorous persons in the house 
would have read the missive, and given him 
some offensive message in return. Not one 
word was said on either side, however, and 
he returned to the town to wait what might 
happen. A crowd watched from Berkshire 
Avenue, and it was known all over town that 
the Yorkes had been requested to display a 
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flag. But hour after hour passed, and no sign 
of a flag was seen. 

“Perhaps they haven’t any,” some more 
charitable person suggested. 

They all knew better than that. Wasn't it 
well known that among the Yorke souvenirs 
were two magnificent silk flags, with gilt 
staves surmounted by eagles? Hadn't they 
all heard of the cedar closet made purposely 
for these flags, and how the staff of each un- 
screwed into three pieces? and hadn’t they 
seen, some of the elders of them, these very 
flags swung out from the balcony of the great 
house by Mr. St. Pierre Yorke, when, after a 
hard fight, the president for whom he gave 
his vote had been elected? In those days 
people used to go more to the house on the 
hill, and they remembered seeing Mrs. Mar- 
garet Yorke, then a handsome young matron, 
lean from the windows over the balcony and 
push out the glistening folds of red and white 
silk with her own beautiful hands. She wore 
a black velvet gown, the old women would 
tell you, and had a pearl necklace on her 
white shoulders, and the house was full of 
company. That, indeed, was almost the last 
entertainment of any account which had 
been given there. 

No flags, indeed! They had these two 
rolled up and slung to great brass hooks in 
that cedar closet, and either they should see 
the light, or the cheapest stamped stars and 
stripes in the town should flutter from that 
proud portal. 

One o’clock, two o’clock came, and still no 
notice was taken of their summons. The mob 
grew more indignant; some incited others, 
and some needed not to be incited. At four 
o'clock another messenger rung the Yorke 
door-bell, and again the door was opened a 
few inches to give a glimpse of Martha 
Barton’s grim and silent face. 

This time there was no note, but the mes- 
sage was delivered viva voce, in a tone as 
commanding and determined as could be 
assumed. “The people of Yorkeville send 
me here a second time to command you to 
put out the American flag on your portico, 
and if it does not appear within half an hour, 
they will come themselves and put it out for 
you.” 

Martha Barton stared fixedly at the mes- 
senger, but uttered no word. Her face might 
have been marble, so unmoving was it, though 
it was easy to be seen that it required all her 
self-control to keep her from speech. 

“Do you hear?” demanded the man. 
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She waited one moment, then said, “I 
hear!” shutting her mouth quickly on the 
two words, as if afraid that more would follow 
in spite of her. . 

He turned hastily upon his heel and walked 
away, and she quietly closed the door after 
him. He could not say that at either time 
the door had been banged, or closed with any 
disrespectful haste. It was rather closed with 
unusual softness. 

Again they watched ; a steadily augmenting 
crowd gathering in Berkshire Avenue about 
Margrave House, and groups posted nearer 
the hill, some even at the very lawn fence 
and gate. But no sign of life appeared, or of 
any intention of obeying the twice-cxpressed 
wish or command of the town. 

People affected to lay aside all feeling in 
the matter, and quietly reasoned upon it, 
seeing what they were to do, and with an 
uneasiness deep beneath the surface, strove 
to convince themselves and each other that 
what they were about to do was only their 
duty. 

But the more excitable spirits, particularly 
the women, were impatient of delay, and 
before five o'clock there was a motion in the 
crowd up the avenue towards the north. 
Men of position were among them, to see 
that no violence was done, they assured 
themselves; a rabble of boys shouted vocifer- 
ously, delighted at the sport, ready for any 
mischief, and all the roughs of the town, and 
all the enthusiastic young men, and all the 
enthusiastic old men were there. Even 
women hovered on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and harried through by-streets to 
reach the hill in time to see what would 
happen. The number constantly increased 
as they went on, and when they turned into 
the fine private avenue that led to the gate 
there was a solid mass of men from fence to 
fence. All these seemed to be but the 

penumbra around a small nucleus of men 
who walked with determined faces near the 
front. These men were three; one a large, 
stout, hard-faced blacksmith, Matt Wasson 
by name, a brute by nature; a second was 
William Sparks, a slender young man fit for 
any daring scheme, and burning to distin- 
guish himself on the present occasion. There 
was a vein of perverted romance in his nature, 
and it seemed to him a glorious deed to march 
into the exclusive Yorke mansion, which he 
bad never entered in his life, and dragging 
the storied banners of the family from the 
place of their concealment, fling their folds to 
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the breeze, in spite of the proud and insolent 
aristocrats who would prevent him. He 
walked a little ahead of the others, eager to 
be the first one there to ascend those steps 
which had never before admitted his foot- 
print. The third was a man of different 
calibre, superior in position to either of his 
two companions, older than Sparks, but 
younger than Wasson, and in his case there 
was no pretence of patriotism. His sole 
motive was hate. Once, years before, Fred- 
erick Yorke had insulted him, had called him 
an upstart because he had respectfully, as he 
thought, expressed his admiration for Edith; 
and he had ever since cherished a hatred too 
bitter to die. Now was the time to revenge 
it. The “upstart” should walk over the in- 
sulter’s floors, should fling his closed doors 
wide, should take him by the throat if he 
dared say a rude word. The face of this man 
was white with passion as he walked, lashing 
himself into a fury by the recollection of his 
wrongs. 

If the dwellers in the house saw or heard 
the crowd that was approaching, they made 
no sign that they did. Their roads were 
crowded, men and boys choked the gate and 
swarmed over the wall; the lawn was black- 
ened by them, the garden paths and terraces 
overrun. Still, not a face appeared at door or 
window. 

As they reached the house front, the three 
we have described motioned the others back, 
and themselves alone ascended the steps and 
knocked loudly at the door. The great crowd 
became as mute and still as shadows, listen- 
ing to hear the parley; but the summons re- 
ceived no answer. it was repeated, a second 
and a third time, each time more loudly, 
accompanied by oaths and a threatening 
shout that if the door was not instantly 
opened, it should be broken down. One 
minute of breathless silence followed, but no 
sound nor answer came from the house. 

A murmur and motion ran through the 
crowd, as when the wind passes over trees 
that have been in stirless calm, and sets all 
their leaves fluttering. How dared they so 
defy the public? Were they in the house? 
Had they not gone away? No; the smoke 
curled up from the kitchen chimney, a thick, 
white volume, that showed the fire must have 
been replenished since the mob had started 
for the hill. 

“We'll get an answer!” shouted Wasson, 
his face in a blaze of anger. “Somebody 
bring two posts from that trellis!” 
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A score of hands were ready to do his 
behest, and in a few minutes two large posts 
were torn up from a vine trellis on the terrace 
and brought to the portico. Wasson took 
one, and Jordan, his companion, the other. 
Sparks held himself in readiness to dart in 
through the breach which they should make. 

Even the boldest in that listening crowd 
caught their breaths as the first resounding 
blows fell upon that closed door. In spite of 
themselves, there was something to them im- 
posing in the name and house of Yorke; it 
was associated with all their ideas of grandeur, 
and in other towns they. had made a boast of 
it, however they might treat it at home. 

They were not sorry, they did not relent, 
but even while they rejoiced, there was a 
vague fear mingled with their joy. Meauness 
they were not afraid of; but this was their 
first act of open, public violence. They 
gathered closer, advancing step by step to- 
wards the portico, those in front pressed by 
those behind, and every eye was fixed on 
the three men before the door, and the two 
stout clubs that were wielded by stouter 
arms. 

Many a cracking blow the gallant oak 
panels resisted before they gave way, and 
when the first sharp crack told that a breach 
was almost made, the murmuring, swaying 
crowd swarmed in a dense black mass about 
the portico, to the very steps, half-uttering, 
half-choking in their throats the hoarse cry 
of triumph that sounded like the voice of the 
sea in a storm. 

Both valves of the door were now cracked and 
shattered from top to bottom, and one more 
good stroke on each would bring them down 
with a crash. Both men paused to gather 
strength for the final blow, the crowd caught 
and held a breath ready to break forth again 
in acry, and there was one instant of utter 
silence. Then two tremendous blows fell, the 
oaken doors shivered and dropped back upon 
their hinges, and the cry of the crowd broke 
forth like the cry of the wintry blast when it 
sweeps, howling, over the earth. 

But the three men stood there transfixed— 
the two with their clubs stretched their heads 
to see, and the third shrunk and shivered. 
Those about the steps pressed forward to look, 
then shrunk back again, and a shuddering 
silence crept over the swaying human mass. 

What those three saw was this: In the 
centre of the hall, directly before the door, 
and only distant enough to escape its falling 
timbers, stood a bier covered with a pall, and 
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on that, stretched at awful length, with his 
marble hands folded on his breast, his sunken 
eyes closed, his whole face set and white in 
death, lay the corpse of Frederick Yorke! 
The master of the house had come down to 
receive them! 

At his head, with her back to the crowd 
and her face hidden in her brother's shoulder, 
knelt Edith Yorke. At his feet stood Martha 
Barton, with form fiercely erect, her arms 
folded, her face almost as set as the faceof the 
dead, but not, like his, set in calm repose, but 
in a look of hate, scorn, and defiance which 
’ language could not express. 

Young Sparks gazed a minute on that 
awful tableaux, then turned and fled, violently 
forcing his way through the crowd, inco- 
herently answering their questions right and 
left. He had come up there with a bee in his 
bonnet, burning to do some fine, high-sound- 
ing action, and fancying himself a hero. The 
first sight of that dead face had been as a 
frost to blossom. His flimsy fancies withered 
at the touch. Wasson was harder and more 
dogged. In less of a hurry he followed his 
companion. He swore at those who question- 
ed him, bidding them go and see for them- 
selves, and rudely pushed his way down to 
the avenue. 

But Baxter Jordan was a man of different 
calibre. He could hate, but he hated honestly 
and openly, and, however passion might lead 
him astray, his was not an ignoble nature. 
There lay the man whom he had hated; but 
his hate was become impotent. The worst 
people shrink sometimes when their angry 
wishes are suddenly fulfilled before them, and 
this was not a badman. The very powerless- 
ness of his enemy moved his pity; and how 
much more did his heart relent at sight of the 
girl he adored so stricken, so insulted, so out- 
raged. After the first instinctive recoil he 
impulsively started forward. 

“Let me protect you, Miss Yorke!” he ex- 
claimed. “Let me help you!” 

Edith neither stirred nor spoke. 

For a few minutes the crowd had been 
awed, and a few of those who were near 
enough to see had retreated, and were slow'y 
following their leader. But curiosity got the 
better of awe with the majority, and they 
pressed forward to the very door, eager to see 
for themselves. 

That was a little too much for Martha 
Barton’s endurance. It was one thing to 
front silently a brutal and irresistible force; 
there was a sort of dignity, of sublimity in 
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such an array of undaunted mind against 
conquering muscle. But it was quite another 
thing to have all that they held sacred violated 
by the merely curious gaze of a vulgar and 
cowardly populace. As the first foot was 
pushed over the threshold, the woman started 
from her position as if she had been shot, and 
springing forward, gave the man so sudden 
and vigorous a push that he fell headlong 
through the portico. 

“Back, you cowardly brutes!” she cried; 
and catching at the rings of the sliding inner 
doors that shut into the wall, she drew the 
valves together with a bang. Turning then, 
she perceived that all were not shut out. 
Baxter Jordan stood at the head of the bier 
looking down at the girl who knelt at his feet. 
“ Well, sir, what are you here for?” demanded 
the woman, looking fiercely in his face. 

“T am here to protect her from harm,” he 
said, pointing to the kneeling girl. “I am 
here to do anything for you that a friend may 
do.” 

She looked at him searchingly, but it was 
impossible to doubt that the emotivn he 
showed was sincere. His face was flushed, 
his mouth and voice unsteady, his. really fine 
eyes suffused with tears. ; 

“ We are not used to making friends in this 
way,” she said, coldly. “ But yeu seem sincere ; 
and we may be murdered if we have not some 
one to protect us.” 

“Trust me!” he said, earnestly. “I will 
do what I can.” 

Martha took a step to Edith’s side, and, 
bending over the kneeling girl, touched her 
on the shoulder. 

“ Miss Edith, here is a man who offers to 
help us till other help comes,” she said. “Shall 
he stay or go?” 

As the woman touched that bowed form, 
the head dropped aside, and Edith slid 
noiselessly to the floor. 

“My God!” the woman exclaimed; “she is 
dead! The brutes have killed her. Edith, 
my darling, my beauty, look up! There is 
no danger now. Open your eyes, dear! 
Nothing shall harm you. O, what shall I 
do?” 

“She has only fainted,” the man said, 
though the cold and motionless. face almost 
made him doubt his own words. “Let me 
take her to a sofa.” 

Martha pushed him aside, and lifting the 
frail form in her own strong arms, bore it 
into an ante-room and laid it on a sofa. 

“Go to the dining-room and bring water,” 
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she commanded, chafing the pale little hands 
of her mistress. 

The man who found himself so suddenly 
converted from a foe to a friend, and from a 
friend to a servant, lost no time in obeying. 
He did not stop even to ask where the dining- 
room was, but ran through the vast hall to- 
wards the rear of the house. Instinct led him 
to the right place. The great dining-room 
was directly opposite the portico, and the man 
saw there a large oaken table,on which set a 
silver water-pitcher and a tumbler. He 
caught them up, and returned to the ante- 
Toom. 

Edith had not moved. She lay upon the 
sofa as white as some lovely image of marble, 
the long lashes lying in a still curve upon her 
colorless cheeks, the forehead more dazzlingly 
fair from the dark brows that marked it and 
the masses of dark hair that seemed with 
their solid waves to press the temples. Only 
the sweet mouth wore a tint of pink that re- 
lieved the deathlike look of the face. 

Martha sprinkled water in the face, and 
wet the head and the wrists. 

“Let me go for a doctor,” her assistant 
urged, seeing no sign of success follow her 
efforts. 

“No!” the woman exclaimed, angrily. 
“There isn’t a doctor in this town shall touch 
her to save her life. She begins to breathe. 
Go out and stay by him till I call you.” 

As meek as any child, the man went out. 
But he would not stand by him. He felt him- 
self grow chill as he glanced towards the 
closed door and saw that silent and moveless 
form. Was that the man whom he had hated 
‘an hour before, had longed to strike, had 
vowed to insult? There he lay, powerless to 
resist any insult, yet he dared not approach 
him. 

It seemed an hour before the housekeeper 


made her appearance. He stood like one in 
a painful and terrible dream from which he 
cannot awake, and watched the door of the 
ante-room, waiting to hear a step, or some 
sign of life. Yet, so unreal was it all that he 


started, and almost uttered a cry’ When 


Martha came to the door. 

“Miss Yorke is better,” she said, coldly. 
“And she consents to my receiving your 
assistance, if you will give it.” 


“I shall be glad to do anything in my 


” 
power,” he said, eagerly. 
“We sent a messenger to town yesterday to 
_get acoffin. I would like to have you see to 
it. It should arrive by express to-day. I want 
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you to help me put him into it, and sit with 
him and me to-night.” 

“T will,” he replied, steadily; but: his heart 
thrilled with mingled terror and delight at 
the prospect. To stay all night in the house 
with Edith Yorke, to be the only one in town 
permitted to come near her, to perform for 
her services such as are usually rendered only 
by the nearest and most confidential friends, 
that was delight enough to make him willing 
to endure the ghastly company of Mr. Fred- 
erick Yorke’s dead body, and the scarcely 
more endurable companionship of the grim 
stories with which his childhood and youth 
had been fed, and which had made Yorke 
House at once a terror and a fascination. 

“Will you go down now and have the coffin 
brought up?” Martha said, in a tone of voice 
which made her request sound very like a 
command. “I heard the whistle of the train 
just now.” 

He walked towards the door, turning his 
face away from the bier as he passed it. 

“Do you want anything else?” he asked, as 
he waited to have the door opened. “Is there 
any one at the town you would like to see ?” 

“No one!” was the stern answer. “If any 
one else enters, it will be by battering down 
this other door, as they have done the first.” 

She drew aside one of the valves, and he 
stepped out. 

“Stay!” she called after him. 

He came back. 

“We do not wish you to take any precau- 
tions for our safety, to ask any protection for 
yourself, or for us. If you return, let it be in 
silence and unprotected. If you are afraid, 
stay away.” 

“But are you unwilling that I should com- 
plain to the town authorities?” he asked, 
“and request them to prevent any further 
indignity ?” 

“Certainly we are unwilling,” she exclaim- 
ed, passionately. “The mob was sent here 
and encouraged by these very town authorities. 
We will none of them.” 


“But if you should need protection?” he 


urged, reddening deeply, wondering what she 


would say if she knew that he came there as 
one of their chief insulters. 

“We have sent to claim the protection of 
the State government,” she said, with an air 


of lofty scorn that would have done credit to 


Mrs, Margaret Yorke herself, “If you are 
afraid, you need not return.” 

He said not a word, but dropped his abashed 
face and went on his errand. The greater 
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part of the crowd had dispersed, anxious to 
free themselves from the odium which they 
knew would-attach to all who could be proved 
to have had a part in attacking a house made 
sacred by the presence of death, and inhabited 
only by defenceless women. But a few of the 
more curious still lingered about, and pressed 
eagerly to question the young man as he came 
out. Matt Wasson met him at the avenue. 

“Why didn’t somebody say that Yorke was 
sick or dead?” angrily demanded Wasson of 
him. 

“T was given to understand that he was as 
well as ever, and had sent insulting messages, 
and said that the flag should never wave over 
his house. I believe it was all a pack of lies. 
Where did you get it all, Wasson ?” 

“So they’ve been coddling you, have they ?” 
sneered Wasson. “I thought you were very 
anxious to get in.” 

“T’m not a brute,” the other retorted; “and 
I didn’t go there to war with women or dead 
men.” 

“No,” said the blacksmith, bitterly; “ you 
were too tender to war with anything. You 
went to see pretty Edith Yorke, and you saw 
her, and all the rest of us saw her; andavery 
pretty show she made.” 

“Good God!” muttered Jordan, turning 
away with disgust, “into what society a man’s 
passions will hurry him!” 

It was already dark when he returned to 
the house with the expressman who brought 
the coffin. Martha Barton was watching for 
them from a darkened window, and as she 
saw them come up the steps with their burden, 
she went to admit them. The great hall was 
in shadow; but a bright light streamed from 
the parlor, and made a glittering path across 
the marble floor, and from the opposite side a 
fainter light showed from the room where 


- Edith had been carried in the afternoon, and 
a slight figure was seen there pacing to and 
fro 


“My darling!’ murmured one of the men, 
between his breathless lips, so intent on 
watching that flitting shadow that he almost 


stumbled on the threshold of the parlor to 
which they were directed. 


The expressman set down the box contain- 
ing the coffin. 


“Can I help you in any way?” he asked, 
timidly. 


“No, I thank you!” was the cold answer, 
as Martha held the door open for him to pass 


out. He went without another word, and 


walked quickly down the dewy, silent grounds, 
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hurrying more and more at every step. At 
the gate where his carriage stood, he glanced 
back at the great house-front, all dark except 
the glimmer through chinks of the shutters 
behind which lay the dead master of the 
place, and that other mournful light crossed 
restlessly by the slight shadow of the bereaved 
girl who was now the last of her name, and 
he shrugged his shoulders and shivered as if 
with cold. 

“Td rather stay all night in a graveyard 
than in that house,” he muttered. “I don’t 
envy Jordan.” 

Jordan did not esteem himself an object of 
envy. While the housekeeper went for a 
hammer to open the box, he stood alone in 
the lofty room with the black-draped table at 
the centre, and the awful outlines of that 
silent form distinct against a mirror that re- 
flected and repeated it, till, as he looked down 
the room, there seemed an endless vista of 
those mute and terrible images. He was glad 
when the woman came back, though her 
stern and pale face was anything but cheering 
company. They opened the box and lifted 
out the rich coffin of rosewood with its em- 
bossed ornaments of silver. Miss Barton gave 
a sigh of satisfaction at sight of it. One of 
her anxieties had been lest the coffin should 
be a mean one; but Miss Purcell, to whom 
they had sent, had done her best. The last 
male heir of the house was in no danger of 
being buried like a beggar. 

They put bands under the body, and lifted 
it gently into the last bed that should be 
made for it, Martha lifting with a strong, 
firm hand, her assistant trembling so that he 
had nearly let his burden fall. Then the 
woman herself composed the form, turned the 
face aside, tenderly smoothed the hair, and 
folded the hands. 


“Poor Mr. Frederick!” she murmured, with 
a momentary softness. “He looks very sad.” 


She stood a moment when all was done, 
contemplating the still and pallid face, then 
went out again. 

Not knowing what else to do, Jordan took 


aseat near the door and waited, He could 


hear a movement in some outer room, but 
nearer all was still. Even the slight rustle of 
Edith Yorke’s step and dress had ceased. He 
could hear the slow swinging of the vines 
outside as the faint breeze touched them, and 


the ticking of a clock on the mantelpiece, It 


seemed an hour before the woman returned. 
“Will you come out and take a luncheon 
before sitting any longer?” she asked, her 
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voice softened to aceord with the courtesy of 
her words. 

Anything to escape from, that room! He 
followed her without a word across the hall to 
the dining-room he had visited that day. The 
room was brilliantly lighted, as though the 
long table was to be crowded with guests that 
night, both chandeliers in a blaze. This man 
should understand that even yet guests were 
entertained worthily at the great house. The 
large table occupied the centre of the room; 
but a small round table was drawn up before 
a fire that burned brightly in the grate, and 
on that his luncheon was set out. There were 
both tea and coffee—the housekeeper had dis- 
dained to ask him to choose before they were 
made—and as delicate a luncheon as the 


richest house need offer. The service was of 


solid silver engraven with the arms of the 
family, the broiled chicken was covered under 
a silver cover, the saliere, the knives, the 
butter-plate, all the smaller articles, were of 
silver, and the large dishes of a rich blue and 
gold china, The little table fairly glittered 
with its burden. A chair of somewhat faded 


green velvet, with a high and richly carved 
back, was drawn up into the corner, and a 
painted fire-screen interposed between it and 
the fire. 


Somewhat abashed by the elegance of his 
entertainment, the young man took his place 


with a blushing face, only just stopping on 
his lips a murmured apology for the trouble 
he was giving her. 

She poured his coffee, waited on him, then 
begged that he would help himself and excuse 


her. She was wanted elsewhere. 


He understood immediately why he was 
left alone. Though Martha Barton had pulled 
the door to after her, he heard her gointo the 
ante-room, heard the two cross them to the 
parlor, and knew that Edith had gone in to 
look at her brother while he was out of the 


way. He felt a momentary touch of anger. 
He had fully expected to see her, and it 
seemed that she did not mean to allow him to. 

Presently he heard the step glide back 
again, across the smooth marble, heard a faint 
sobbing, then Martha Barton reappeared at 


the door of the dining-room, and asked if she 
could do anything for him. 

He went back to the parlor. Anarm-chair 
had been drawn to one of the centre-tables, 
books were piled there for him to read, and 
collections of engravings for him to look at. 


He seated himself, the housekeeper laid down 
on a sofa, and silence fell between them. 


The Demon of the Yorkes. 


Slowly the heavy hours swung themselves 
away. The housekeeper, overcome by fatigue 
and watching, fell asleep, and he was alone. 
He laid down his book, and looked across the 
room at that which he had come to watch. It 
was less awful to look at than to look away 
from. And yet, how terrible to look at! As 
his eyes dwelt there steadily, and his mind 
was busy recalling all the tales he had heard 
of the men of this house, of wanderings up 
and down at night, of cries, and groans, and 
ravings, it seemed to him that in all the long 
line of black-draped forms that stretched 
through the mirror spaces, each one was 
rising from his place, and all gathering about 
the one form nearest him. So real was it, 


that he moved, hoping to wake the house- 


keeper, and wrung his hands to restore the 
circulation of his chilled blood, For a minute 
he had looked away from the object of his 
terror, but when it drew again his fascinated 
eyes he almost cried aloud; fordown through 
that awful column of sombre images came 


slowly gliding a white figure towards him. It 


came without a sound, the garments white 
and trailing, the hands white and clasped on 
the bosom, the face white and looking out 
from masses of dark hair that flewed down 
over the shoulders. The perspiration started 
from his every pore as he looked. It came 
slowly nearer, Edith Yorke, he knew now, 
gliding behind him, but seen by him in the 
mirror; no apparition, though her pallor, and 
her gliding step, which he heard only when 
it was at his side, made her seem so. 

She went to the table on which lay her 


brother’s lifeless form, and without uncover- 


ing his face, leaned forward on his bosom, 
with her arms about him, and sobbed low and 
drearily. 

The heart of the man who sat there looking 
on was wrung with pain and longing. O, it . 


he could but comfort her! But if he had 
dared to speak, he had not the chance. The 


housekeeper’s slumbers were light, and the 
sound awakened her. She started up, and 
went to the girl. 

“ My darling Miss Edith !” she remonstrated. 


“What are you here for? Come back and 


lie down, You are only making yourselt 
sick.” 

It was some time before she could prevail 
on her young mistress, but after a while the 
girl lifted her face, and casting back her tear- 
wet hair, turned to go out of the room, As 
she did so, she became for the first time 


aware of the presence of a stranger. 
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“This is Mr. Jordan, who has been so kind 
as to stay with us to-night,” exclaimed the 
housekeeper, in a gentle tone. 

Edith looked at him wistfully, as he rose 
and stood before her, covered with confusion, 
then with a murmured word of thanks, ex- 
tended her hand and laid it one instant in 
his. 

He never knew how she went. He stood 
there thrilled from head to foot by that touch, 
feeling as though his nature were changed 
and glorified by it. He lifted and looked at 
the hand where hers had restell, and seeing a 
tear in the palm, passionately kissed it off. 

“Go back, Martha,” her mistress said. 
“Don’t be troubled about me. I will go to 


bed now. Please go back.” 


, The woman reluctantly obeyed, and, casting 
one glance after the slender white figure that 


glided up the wide stairs, returned to the 
parlor. 


The girl reached the door of her room, but 
there she hesitated, stood a moment, finally 


turned back, and, crossing the upper hall, 


went into the suite of rooms that had been 
her brother’s. She lighted the gas, and stood 
looking about, recalling his life and death, 
sobbing wildly. Never again would his foot 
enter there, never again would she meet 


there the face that, however it might have 


been to others, to her had ever been loving 
and kind. She looked at her own pallid face 
in the mirror where he had looked, she 
opened his drawers, touched with loving 
hands his brushes, his clothes, she kissed his 
pillow, and laid her cheek to it for an instant. 


Raising her head then, she saw on the 


mantelpiece near by a morocco case such as 
is used in travelling, to hold a bottle of drink. 
At sight of that she clasped her hands, and 
gave a faint cry of pain. She had reason; for 
within that case was hidden the Demon of 


the Yorkes, that demon that had impoverish- 


ed them, and, worse yet, had been the source 
of miseries to which poverty is a blessing. It 
had brought madness, despair and death, it 
had peopled the house with ghosts, it had 
wrung the souls and broken the hearts of the 


innocent. The great-grandfather of the man 


who lay dead down stairs had first invited 
this fell spirit to his fireside, first as a friend, 
forced then to keep him as a tyrant, and from 
him the bondage had been handed down. 
Try as they might, each mother had seen her 


son turn with an inherited taste, and a fasci- 
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nation that seemed to be irresistible, to the 
destroyer, and against its power, prayers and 
tears had fought in vain. The victim was, or 
fancied himself to be, powerless. He stood on 
the borders of a strange, enchanted world 
which he was born with eyes to see; and 
though he knew that terror and ruin lurked 
under the flowers, he yet stretched out his 
hands to gather them, impelled, it would 
seem, by an irresistible fate’ No woman of 
the family had ever touched the fatal draught, 
simply because no daughter before Edith had 
been born since the family had fallen under 
this evil influence ; but now, as she stood there 
gazing at that case, striving to make excuses 
for her father and brother, and to-imagine 


their weakness and their temptation, the girl 
felt a strange, subtile thirst, a soft longing, 


under the impulse of which she almost un- 
consciously stretched her hand and took the 
case from the mantel-shelf. How lonely, and 
dreary, and heavy-hearted she was! and here 
was lethe! She unfastened the lid and drew 


out a crystal bottle capable of holding about 


apint. It was half full of a dark, reddish- 
brown liquid. She held it up to the light, and 
smiled faintly, and with a growing desire as 
she marked the rich, warm glow that shone 
through it. There was ease, forgetfulness, 
delight. Who could say that the pleasure did 
not balance the pain? 


She unscrewed the silver stopper and raised 
the bottle to her lips. “ Farewell! but not, I 
trust, forever!’ were the words spoken from 
without? or did her own heart repeat them? 
She caught the bottle away without having 


tasted its contents, and tremblingly closed it. 


“Not till he breaks my heart,” she mur- 
mured. “I will resist till then.” 

It was the spirit of love that had saved her. 
But for that remembered sweetness of look 
and word, and the vague hope which lived on 


that man’s insinuated promise, she would 
have gone the way of the Yorkes, and fallen 


an easy victim to their strong but insidious 
destroyer. 

For the Demon of the house of Yorke was 
laudanum, more terrible than alcohol, clench- 


ing his vietims with a stronger grasp, and 
giving them only so much respite from tor- 


ment as would prolong their tormented lives. 
Always dying, but never, it seems, to die; 
that is the fate of him who once suffers him- 
self to listen to the first sweet whispers of 


this terrible and fascinating power. 


I REMEMBER Very well the balm and beauty 
of that Indian summer afternoon—the purple 
haze settling like a royal garment over the 

’ hill-tops, the sunny slope of meadow land 
stretching away to the deep, dim forest, where 
the graceful maples were flinging out their 
gorgeous banners, scarlet, green and gold; 
and the warm, fruity fragrance the sweet 
south wind bore up from my rare old orchard 
rich in ripened treasure. Great yellow pears, 
with a flavor like Moselle wine; apples red on 
the rind and sound to the core; blushing, 
velvety peaches ready to burst with luscious 
ripeness. If I had a weakness it was for hear- 
ing the comments of certain masculine fruit 
growers of my neighborhood, as they stood 
casting envious eyes at the basket of my finest 
specimens occupying a prominent place in the 
Horticultural Exhibition. 

“This is a fine property of yours, Miss 
West. A very fine property, and you manage 
it like a man,” old Doctor Marsh said to me, 
one morning, pausing under my loaded grape- 
vines. What higher commendation could 
mortal woman crave? Lonely old maid 
though I was, I could not after that feel that 
my life had been all in vain! 

But that matchless October afternoon of 
which I write, steeped in sunshine dipped in 
harvest bloom, so sultry that I threw the 
windows wide open, and, dressing for dinner 
changed my cashmere wrapper for a crisp 
white muslin scattered over with a unique 
pattern of tiny tufted feathers of vivid scarlet, 
like the plumage of some tropical bird. I 
don’t know how I came to search out that 
dress from the depths of the great wardrobe. 
I remembered, ah how well, the first and only 
time I had ever worn it! The perfume yet 
lingering in its folds suggested a curving line 
of sea-shore shining like powdered silver 
under a yellow August moon, a sweet, wild 
waltz stirring the dewy air with thrills of 
maddest melody, and a voice deeper than the 
summer sea, sweeter than the throbbing waltz, 
telling an old story over again in my ear. 
Just one foolish moment I stood living it 
over again—the moon-rise, the music, and 
John Edgeworth’s voice, then turning sud- 
denly to my toilet table I caught the glimmer 
of a gray hair threading itself along my hair- 
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brush and the picture faded, showing only an 
old maid who lived alone with her servants 
and managed her property like a man. 

Rachel Brown came pattering up stairs just 
then, to say that dinner wason the table and 
ask whether she should make sponge cake or 
jelly tarts for tea. I started guiltily and said, 
“Yes, certainly,” and that best of living 
creatures went away without a word, as it is 
her way to do when I am in one of my 
absent-minded moods. She never bothers 
me in the least. 

I did everything I could think of to amuse 
myself and while away time that long, bright 
afternoon, but my customary resources seem- 
ed somehow to fail me strangely. I read till 
my eyes ached, darned, with needless pre- 
cision, some delicate hose I never intended to 
wear again, and a dozen more such nonsensi- 
cal things as women will do sometimes to 
cheat an hour of heartache, even to pulling 
down my hair, dressing it over in a new and 
most unbecoming fashion, tying it so tight I 
could hardly shut my eyes. But I grew weary 
at last of making such a goose of myself, and 
hunted up a little white sacque 1 had com- 
menced one day out of compassion for my 
poor shoulders, always chilly of a morning— 
true, there are breakfast-shawls but I hate 
them, they fetter one’s arms so. 

The silken wreath of convolvuli grew rapid- 
ly until the last stitch was set, and then of 
course I hastened to try it on before the glass. 
One glance at myself in white cashmere was 
quite enough, and I crammed it out of sight, 
confident that I knew at last exactly how I 
should look if I were dead and dressed to be 
seen. Then I went to the window and leaned 
out, resolving to give my laziness an airing 
and enjoy my dolce far niente to the 
uttermost. 

The cars were in, the engine just steaming 
away from the little French-roofed depot to 
their final destination ten miles further on, 
for Forestnook was only a way-station. There 
seemed to be but one passenger for our little 
village, a slight female who stood a minute 
looking vacantly about her and then started 
rapidly and somewhat unsteadily to walk 
down the dusty road bounded on one side by 
my garden wall. She walked so rapidly, and 
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with such a nervous, hurried way that I 
watched her curiously till a corner of the 
house hid her from me. 

“The woman in gray,” I said, aloud, turn- 
ing from the window; “what a pity Wilkie 
Collins isn’t here to see her.” 

The opening and shutting of the iron gate 
came to my ear just then, and I wondered if 
Rachel had remembered to close the parlor 
blinds before going up to her afternoon 
slumbers, for I had been eating pears by the 
window after dinner, and came away leaving 
a costly gold fruit-knife carelessly behind me. 
Then Tiger barked and a step too quick and 
light for Rachel Brown came over the stairs, 
and I looked up to see the woman in gray 
standing inside my chamber door. 

“Madam!” I almost screamed in sharp, 
quick surprise. 

She put up her little ungloved hand then, 
so pitifully, so imploringly, that I shall never 
forget the pathos of that motion to the last 
day of my life, The other hand seemed hold- 
ing some treasured parcel tightly under her 
shawl, 

“You are a woman—your surroundings 
lead me to believe you a happy and fortunate 
one. As you deal with me now, so may God 
one day deal with you;” she said, in a voice 
the most touching I ever heard, her great 
purple eyes searching mine. 

I viewed my singular guest for an instant 
from head to foot, Her face, childishly sweet, 
was so white that each blue vein was visible 
but for a scarlet dash of color in the softly 
rounded cheeks. Then a gray shawl and a 
gray silk dress sweeping the floor. 

There was a lunatic asylum within a mile 
of my house, but she had hardly escaped from 
there. I looked in her eyes; they were 
strained and frightened with a wistful long- 
ing look in their dreary depths, but. bore no 
lurid lights. 

“What is it, child?” I asked, softly; 
“though Iam not in the habit of allowing 
strangers to intrude upon me thus, I will 
give you whatever you wish. What can I do 
for you ?” 

A step in the entry, Rachel Brown’s, ‘I 
knew, sent the strange girl springing towards 
me like a hunted deer. 

“O, hide me! hide me!” she faltered out; 
and then her strength gave way and she sank 
fainting to the floor, a baby cry coming wail- 
ingly out from under her closely-gathered 
shawl. 

Here was a situation for two old maids to 
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be forced into! While Rachel Brown, who 
always does the right thing at the right in- 
stant, was hushing the baby on one hand and 
bathing its pale mother’s still face with the 
other, I was fumbling helplessly among the 
bottles on my bureau, upsetting eyerything I 
could lay hands on. 

“ What in the world shall we do, Rachel ?” 
I asked, helplessly viewing the situation. 

“Do! I don’t see but one thing there is to 
do, and that is to undress this couple of in- 
valids and tuck ’em into bed. know sunthin’ 
about babies if I am an old maid. I nussed 
Cap’n Eaton’s wife with her twins only the 
spring afore the cap’n was drownded in the 
Specific Ocean, and I'll bet my new false teeth 
this little critter here aint a day over three 
weeks old. No doubt some wretch of a rela- 
tion has turned this poor child out doors with 
her baby in her arms, and seein’ you and I, 
Miss Helen, don’t happen to be perfectionists, 
it aint for us to cast the fust stone at her.” — 

There is no gainsaying Rachel Brown. Just 
then Thad as fervent an admiration for her 
as Betsy Trotwood had for Mr. Dick when she 
appealed to him to know what disposition she 
should make of David Copperfield and was 
straightway advised to wash him. 

Rachel always did order me, round, and 
always will, I dare say. If she should tell me 
some day to go up to the top of the house and 
sit on the floor of that little room in the 


‘cupola two hours with my eyes shut, I sup- 


pose I should obey her merely from the force 
of habit; though when she gets to ignoring 
my twenty-nine years of worldly wisdom too 
utterly, I have only to threaten her that I will 
marry old Doctor, Marsh and his three red- 
haired children, and everybody knows he has 
asked me regularly twice a year ever since his 
wife died, But Doctor Marsh is too dire a 
penalty to pay for the melancholy satisfaction 
of having Mrs. on my tombstone. 

Well, as I was saying, just as worthy Miss 
Trotwood took Mr. Dick’s advice, I took 
Rachel Brown’s. Behold the strange girl 
then, long ere the twilight fell, robed in one 
of my ruffled cambrie nightgowns that was a 
world top long for her, and tucked into bed, 
where she lay like a broken lily with the little 


‘one on her arm, its two pink fists pressed 


against its rosebud of a mouth, and as I sat 
by watching them, both lying there sound 
asleep, I dropped a few foolish tears, thinking 


‘how improbable it was that I would ever own 


a baby with pink fists and golden rings of hair 
all over its pretty head. 
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It was deep into the night before the young 
mother woke, rested and refreshed, her cheeks 
quite free of the feverish scarlet spot Rachel 
Brown had remarked as meaning mischief. I 
shall never forget the gratitude that looked 
out of her beautiful eyes as she lay languidly 

’ content gazing into my face. 

“I knew you were good and gentle when I 
looked up and saw you leaning out of the 
window, this afternoon. Few women would 
have taken me in as you did. You wont let 
anybody come here and take my baby away 
from me, will you?” she pleaded, like a 
frightened child, the anxious, excited look 
coming again over her face. 

“Certainly not,” I said, soothingly; “ you 
may rest in peace. Noone shall harm you 
here.” 

“Td like to see anybody umlertake to do it 
anyhow,” chimed in Rachel Brown, her head 
appearing over the footboard; “there aint 
any law in the land that can take a nussin’ 
baby away from its mother. Now you jest lay 
still and not fret yourself into a fever, nobody 
ever comes here but the butcher and milk- 
boy, unless the sewin’ society should happen 
to get short of news and send one of their 
ammembers out collectin’ items as they’ve been 
known to do afore to-day. But if any of 
’em strike for this house I'll jest commence 
singin’: 


“*Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marchin’,’ 


like all the nation, and that'll give you the 
hint to cuddle upthe baby and keep her from 
cryin’ and betrayin’ us.” 

“Don’t you really believe any one has 
power to force me to give up the child?” the 
girl asked, again, too much engrossed with 
her own terror to smile at Rachel Brown. 

“T am confident there is no such danger,” 
I said; “a mother is of course the proper 

- guardian of her infant. Is it your husband 
you fear?” 

Her fair face was stainless of any shadow of 
guilt as she answered my sudden question, 

though the blue eyes filled with tears. 

“My husband! ah no. God knows if he 
had lived baby and I had never been driven 
to seek shelter and protection at the hands of 
a stranger.” 

Somehow all my vague doubts fled at the 
sad despairing tone, and a strange yearning 
pity grew up in my heart for one so young, so 
beautiful and so utterly friendless. 

“T will be your friend,” I said, gently. “No 
harm sliall reach you or your babe; and if 
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you are hiding from any real or fancied foe 
my house shall be your stronghold as long as 
you choose.” 

“There! now I remember you—your voice 
has the old clear ring in it,” she cried, delight- 
edly, sitting up in bed, her eyes growing glad 
and her cheek scarlet with excitement. 
“ Don’t I know now that I am safe? Do try 
and remember me. I am Garnet; Garnet 
Gray.” 

Then dormant memory roused and shook 
herself. 

“ How stupid of me not to have recognized 
you before!” I said, as pleased as she. “I 
ought to have known you, for when you ap- 
peared in my room, so pale and frightened 
this afternoon, you looked exactly as you did 
the day you came up to my room at the Glen 
House to tell me you had broken Mrs. 
Warren’s elegant Parian pitcher.” 

“You have not forgotten your old kindness 
of heart, it is evident,” she said, warmly, 
settling back on the pillows. “What a chase 
you did have the next day all over the city, 
finding one to replace it. Mrs. Warren was 
pretty hard with me in those days when I 
used to set her tables and rub her silver. I 
think, Miss West, if I had fallen into her 
hands to-day, Christian as she is—she would 
have given my baby away, and sent me to the 
almshouse.” 

I don’t know what it was that prompted 
me to take this girl so entirely upon trust, 

asking no questions nor seeking to draw the 
veil from the three years of motherless girl- 
hood that might have cost her so much, and I 
had never seen her since the summer at the 
mountains. But as Rachel Brown said that 
night in the kitchen, if she was willing to do 
the work and I to pay the bills, we had 
a perfect right to harbor both mother and 
child till the affair sifted itself clear, and it 
was nobody’s business either, 

Is there any human power more omnipres- 
ent than gossip? I stood at one of the great 
wide windows in the cool dining-room the 
following Tuesday morning, where I was turn- 
ing over some tiny garments in the clothes- 
basket, carefully selecting the most delicate, 
which I intended ironing myself, afraid to 
trust such fairy vesture to Rachel’s unsparing 
fingers. How I did work two or three days 
making little clothes for Garnet’s baby! In 
the excess of my delight at such delightful 

» and unaccustomed play-work, I cut up no end 
of linen cambric morning wrappers and 
Valenciennes collars to trim the elegant slips 
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and tiny chemises. A shadow fell across the 
sunlight under the porch honeysuckle and I 
whisked my handful of snowy garments under 
a pile of dish-towels. 

“ Good pity! if there don’t come old Almiry 
Simonds; and a greater gossip don’t live 
between here and the Meddygeranium Sea. 
Good-mornin’, Almiry; how do you do? 
Take a chair and lay off your bunnit. How 
bright the sun is. I do declare these beauti- 
ful days make me feel so happy I can’t help 
singin’: 


“*Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marchin’ ;’” 


and Rachel Brown might certainly have béen 
heard a mile and a half. 

Almira smiled responsively, but could not 
be persuaded to lay off her ‘ bunnit. She was 
the queen of gossips; but deeming discretion 
the better pavt of valor just then, I walked 
out into the face of the enemy, half amused, 
and wholly provoked. 

“You are quite a stranger, Mrs. Simonds,” 
I said, because I must say something. 

“Yes, considerable. But I called when you 
just bought the place, and you never returned 
it, you know. I shouldn’t ha’ come up now, 
but our Seth wants to know if you don’t want 
to buy some barberries; he’s picked some to 
sell. I was in to Miss Kent’s yesterday, and 
she was washin’; she’d wash Monday if the 
sky fell. She didn’t want to buy any, but 
reckoned you would, as you allus done up a 
lot of sass. I s’pose you are busy, though, jest 
now, company makes so much work. How’s 
the baby ?” 

I looked up in well-feigned astonishment. 
Rachel suddenly ceased cheering up her 
“cumrades,” and turned red as a boiled beet. 

“What baby? What do you mean, Mrs. 
Simonds? Who said anything about a 
baby ?” I asked, with cool dignity. 

“Why, nobody didn’t say nothin’ partic- 
ular. Only Miss Kent said her Sary Ann 
went into the apothecary’s last Saturday to 
buy some gum-drops—the doctor ordered her 
to eat em for that weakness of her barnacle 


tubes—and she said your hired man, Mike, — 


was in there buyin’ a French nussin’ bottle.” 

“Well, and what then? Mike’s wife has a 
year old baby to board, her dead sister’s 
child,” I said, quietly, angry enough to shake 
her false teeth out. 

She looked confused a single instant—only 
an instant. She had not put her hand to the 
plough to be thus easily discouraged. 

“Yes—but—well, Miss West, I don’t feel 
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like having it go from me, but Miss Kent does 
love to know pretty well what is going on, 
and she told her Sary Ann to come round 
this way going home from school and look 
on your clothes-line, as that would tell the 
story; for Miss Kent vows she see a light in 
your parlor-chamber and heard a baby cry, 
comin’ home from  class-meetin’ Friday 
night.” 

Mentally cheering up my flagging patience, 
I asked just one question more. 

“Well, the clothes-line? what did that 
develop ?” I queried, ealmly. 

“O, Sary Ann says she never aia see a 
bigger washin’ out even for twins, slips, and 
shirts, and petticoats, and—” 

Then I boiled over. I really don’t think I 
ever was so angry before or since. 

“Mrs. Simonds,” I said, louder than I often 
allow my voice to rise, “I'll trouble you to rise 
and leave my house forever and ever. Please 
call as you go home and tell Sarah Ann Kent 
and all her relatives, male and female, if they 
dare to come here again to examine my 
clothes-line, I'll strangle them with it! Now 
go, and if you dare to slander me, I will 
prosecute you!” 

“ Terrible humbly critter, aint she?” mused 
my Rachel, looking out after her. “ How she 
does need a new bunnit! I certainly think 
she had that black straw the day Adam 
moved out of the ark.” Rachel is a good 
soul, but her recollections of ancient history 
are sometimes a trifle confused. 

It did* certainly seem that morning as 
though my vexations were never to end. I 
had just begun to recover from the raid old 
Mrs. Simonds had made on my amiability 
when there came a sharp ring at the front 
dvor-bell, and Rachel called me to receive 
Parson Smith. As I stepped along towards 
the parlor, I felt in my pocket for my porte- 
monnaie; for I could not imagine his motive 
in coming, unless it was to solicit aid for some 
charitable purpose. 

I was at fault for once. He sat awhile in 
my great rocking-chair, talking composedly of 
the weather, the crops, and the cold state of 
the church, and taking a mental inventory 
of my furniture, features and dress. But [ 
could only sit watching his long, thin nose, 
and think of the time he allowed the Widow 
Morse to sell her parlor carpet and pay him 
the money for house rent three months after 

her husband fell in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. He wanted to pray with me before he 
rose to go, but I said: 
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“Thank you, no. There are seventeen 
closets in this house, all in perfect. repair; I 
am in good health, and neither dumb nor 
lunatic, and prefer to do my own praying, if 
you please.” 

“What a powerful long nose that man has, 
and how very thin of flesh he is!” mused 
Rachel Brown, looking out from her lair. 
“He’s dreadful well satisfied with that new 
carryall of his’n. I guess he’s forgot when he 
preached in Chillytown, and his wife rid to 
meetin’ on an ox-sled, settin’ on a turned 
down peck measure.” 

“O Rachel, Rachel, you horrible gossip!” I 
called out, thinking it was just as cheap to 
laugh as to cry. 

A girlish giggle just at that instant attract- 
ed my attention to the stairway, where stood 
Garnet Gray, fresh as a blush rose, and 
charmingly pretty in a pink French cambric 
wrapper I had remodelled for her from one of 
mine. 

“Was ever anything so funny?” she ex- 
claimed, her face alight with mirth. “That 
is the very minister who married John and 
I. He was preaching at N—— a year ago. 
So he is a real minister, after all; and Kate 
Edgeworth told me a lie when she said my 
marriage was nota legal one.” 

“Kate Edgeworth? What do you know 
about Kate or her family?” I questioned, 
wondering. 

“More than I care to know, at least, of her. 
But get your work-basket-and come up to the 
bay-window in my room, and I will tell you 
all about it. Perhaps she imposed more than 
one falsehood upon me. It may be. that my 
darling little baby has a father living some- 

where who will yet own and love her, after 
all.” 

I walked off in quest of my work-basket 
and found it. Then I seated myself opposite 
Garnet Gray in the alcove of the deep win- 
dow, and sorted my tangled worsteds with 
nervous, trembling hands. 

“T dq hope the baby wont wake till she has 
had a nice nap, it makes her so cross,” said 
the experienced mother, with the air of fifty 
rather than that of eighteen, shaking an im- 
aginary fly from under the mosquito netting 
as she spoke. “I onght to have told you my 
story at the outset,” she said, settling herself; 
“but I was so ill and unhappy when I came 
here that day, I didn’t care for anything, but 
to lie down and die. Few women would have 
been the friend to me you have been, people 

are so suspicious; and, indeed, circumstances 


were sadly against me. I had a pretty hard. 
struggle with the world, trying to earn my 
living respectably, after I grew tired of being 
driven around so by Mrs. Warren at the Glen 
Honse, I will not be so foolish as to pretend 
not to know that I have a beautiful face, 
though I never cared much for being pretty 
until it won me John Edgeworth’s love. He 
found me in a flower store, where he called 
one day to buy a bouquet, and it was just the 
same old story over again until we were mar- 
ried, two months afterwards. You are per- 
haps aware that although the Edgeworths 
are very aristocratic, they are not nearly as 
rich as they once were. John told me there 
was trouble about the property, and a number 
of good reasons why our marriage was best 
kept secret for awhile. I dare say Kate was 
one of those reasons; she is so fiery, and so 
proud of her patrician blood, as she calls it. 

“Well, my husband took me to a little 
dovecote of a house away out of the city, and 
if you ever saw John Edgeworth, you can 
guess, perhaps, how happy he could make a 
woman he loved. He used to call me his 
little jewel—my name is Garnet, you know— 
and say my love recompensed him for all the 
disappointments of his life. I dare say I was 
too wildly happy, but it was not so very long, 
John did not come home as usual one night, 
and the days and nights of a whole week ran 
on till I was nearly distracted. Then one 
morning a lady, Kate Edgeworth it proved, 
came and told me he had been killed by the 
falling of a burning storehouse on the wharf. 
I can’t tell you how she hunted me out or all 
she said; but.the burden of it was that she 
could prove my marriage a sham, Then she 
played pitiful, and offered to take me to a 
quiet place on the sea-shore, where she in- 
tended going for afew weeks, Having neither 
friends nor money, I went with her, hardly 
knowing whether to believe her my friend or 
foe. Itdid not take long for circumstances 
to settle that point. I was very nervous 
through my illness, and they gave me opiates 
which I disliked, and often spilled. on the 
carpet rather than take them. 

“One afternoon Kate Edgeworth fancied 
me sound asleep, and she sat talking with a 
friend of hers in my room, a German lady, I 
think; and they had it all settled for this lady 
to take me to Europe as her waiting-maid as 
soon as I was well enough, and Kate Edge- 
worth was going to give my baby away! 

“TI waited, O how patiently, every nerve 
strained to the uttermost till they went away 
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together for their afternoon drive. Then I 
got up, weak and trembling of body, strong 
as a lion in purpose, and stole away with my 
babe asleep in my bosum. I intended going 
further than this; but when the cars stopped 
at the station yonder baby cried, and I found 
that I had no nourishment for her, fright and 
fatigue having done their work on my feeble 
system. I can never thank God enough that 
he directed me to you.” 

I sat listening like one in a dream as she 
talked in her pretty, cooing voice to the baby, 
wide awake now, and smiling in her face like 
an infant angel. She was John Edgeworth’s 
wife, then, and her simple, childish beauty 
had at last filled and satisfied the great, kingly 
heart that had once throned me its queen. So 
one by one a few dearly cherished hopes 
burned to ashes in their hiding-places, hopes 
that until now I had hardly known were so 
dear. But I only sat silently over my worsted 
work, embroidering a rose in gray that should 
have been vivid scarlet. 

“T never heard anything so rilin’ in my 
life,” spoke Rachel Brown, who had been 
somewhere in ambush to hear Garnet’s story. 
“If I had_a disposition like that Edgeworth 
female, I'd go right straight to Ingy and hire 
a royal Bengal tiger to eat me.” 

“You give tigers credit for excellent 
digestion,” answered Garnet, laughing. 

I did not sink into the happy forgetfulness 
of healthful slumber usual with me that 
night, but turned restlessly on my pillow, and 
lit the gas every little while to look at my 
watch and wonder if ever there was.a night 
so long. Morning came at last, and I crept 
down stairs, pale and hollow-eyed, shivering 
in my quilted wrapper. A splitting headache 
seemed to have seated itself midway between 
my throbbing temples, with an obstinate de- 
termination not to be easily routed ; so, after 
sitting a moment looking at the breakfast I 
could not eat, I allowed Rachel Brown to 
help me back to my room, where she un- 
dressed and put me to bed, sicker than I had 
ever been in all my life. A slow nervous 
fever followed, and in those helpless, miser- 
able days and nights of unremitting pain, I 
discovered that Garnet Gray was good for 
something besides being looked at. She was 
the queen of ‘nurses, so noiseless of foot, so 
light and quick of hand, seeming to know my 
requirements by intuition. 

Well, it was deep into November before I 
was strong enough to go to the city and try 
what could be done towards restoring Gar- 
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net’s rights; for it was my firm belief that 
Kate Edgeworth, whom I had known at 
school, had taken advantage of her friendless 
and lonely condition to undo a union she 
considered a disgrace. I found my prime 
minister, Lawyer Hart, in his office, squint- 
ing at a newspaper through his eye-glass. 
After getting his advice about a little busi- 
ness affair of my own, I asked him, carelessly, 
if the Edgeworths were in town. 

“TI think so; some of them, at any rate. I 
certainly saw John and Kate riding yester- 
day.” 

“Saw John and Kate? Are you sure?” 
I repeated, keenly interested. 

“Yes, very sure. My Belle was with me, 
and she has eyes if I ,have none. Probably 
John is at home for Thanksgiving. He is in 
business in some Western State, I believe 
some one was saying. ; 

“Tn business at the West!” I mused, aloud. 

The old man looked at me curiously. 

“Why, Miss Helen, you are as good as an 
echo. What is it about the Edgeworths?” 
-he asked, laying. away his paper. 

He listened attentively while I told him as 
much of Garnet’s stery as was necessary for 
my purpose. 

“What a shame!” he exclaimed, after hear- 
ing me out. “John Edgeworth isn’t dead 
any more than I am. I remember now 
hearing my wife-say one of those Edgeworths 
had made a low marriage, and Kate was 
raving about it. Why don’t you go and face 
her up and tell her she had better make the 
best.of it? The disgrace, if there is any, wont 
annoy her long, for she is going to marry a 
rich Californian and go to San Francisco to 
live.” 

“T pity him devoutly,” said I. “Heaven 
knows I don’t want to see Kate Edgeworth! 
but if you will allow me, I will write a note 
to John, and tell him where he may find his 

” 

“Certainly, and ‘my office boy shall take it 
to him. Here, Tom; take the note this lady 
will write to No. 10 Percy Place, and deliver 
it into John Edgeworth’s own hand. Look 
alive now.” 

I told Garnet what I had done, and she 
went about the house singing as gayly as a 
June robin on a peach tree. And I tried 
hard to appear as usual, and keep my skel- 
eton hidden from sight. 

Twilight, the next evening, was deepening 
and darkening in the parlor where I sat 
alone. Garnet was up stairs, singing her 
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babe asleep, and the hour was near that I 
had mentioned in which’ to receive John 
Edgeworth and restore to him the woman he 
loved. I had dressed carefully in a rich black 
silk that became me well, and had a little 
scarlet shawl over my shoulders, and a white 
blossom with shining green leaves in my hair. 
I have a weakness for looking pretty on all 
possible occasions—a womanly weakness, I 
believe. 

Somehow, the instant the door-bell rang 
my courage failed me strangely, and I ran 
nervously up stairs to Garnet. Rachel Brown 
called me a moment later, and we went down 
together, I pushing Garnet gently before me 
into the parlor. A gentleman rose to meet 
us; but before he had time to speak a word, 
Garnet turned quickly to me with a face full 
of the blankest astonishment and disappoint- 
ment I ever saw. 

“This isn’t my husband—there is some 
mistake. My John is a younger man by at 
least ten years.” And her blue eyes began 
to fill. 

“Allow me to undertake an explanation of 
this mistake,” spoke John Edgeworth, with 
the dear old music in his voice. “I could do 
no less than answer Miss Helen’s note in 
person; but I came expecting to claim you 
as a niece only, for Kate tells me you are the 
wife of my nephew John. I suppose every 
moment will be an hour to him, for he is not 
the most patient of invalids; but I am going 
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to talk over old times with Miss Helen before 
I carry bome his lost treasure.” 

Well, Garnet flitted away, wild with 
delight, to get her baby well wrapped for the 
drive, and John Edgeworth came and sat 
close beside me on the sofa. 

“ You said I was to come and get my wife. 
Shall I have her, Helen?” he avked, his voice 
breaking with emotion. 

“Do you want her, after all her pride and 
folly ?” 1 said, crying too. 

“Want her? O Helen, I have never loved 
any woman but you! These have been weary 
years in which we have been drifting so 
widely apart.” 

Of course I was not going to own to him 
that I had known all along that we were 
making a couple of geese of ourselves, but it 
came out all right at last. He went away, 
taking Garnet with him, but promising to 
bring her and her husband, who was fast 
recovering from his accident, to dine with me 
on Thanksgiving day. It was strange how 
stupid I had been, forgetting nephew John 
all the while; but then he was a mere school- 
boy when I used to go there. 

We all live together now, young John and 
Garnet, old John and I. By-and-by there 
came another baby with doubled up pink 
fists, my very own; and one would certainly 
think, to see the time Rachel Brown makes 
over him, that there never was or could be 
another such baby in all the world. 


Come sit by my side, my darling, 
And lay your tresses brown— 
With your sweet eyes turned toward me— 
On my shoulder snugly down, 
And sing me some song of summer, 
In a land beyond the sea; 
Some song of an island waiting, 
My love, for you and me. 


O, sing of fair skies, my darling, 
Of skies that are ever fair; 

Dhe hue of your eyes’ bright azure, 
Flecked with sunshine like your hair. 
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And sing of the blossoms blowing, 
Tn that island far away, 

And the song of birds outringing 
Through all the sunny day. 


O love, could we only reach it, 
That island in the west, 

Where the blue waves always murmur 
A melody of rest! 

We would live a glad life ever, 
Away from tears and pain, 

And the cares of this life should never 
Come into our hearts again. 
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DARRELL HALL: 


THREE TESTS 
BY KATE 


THERE is, to me, something inexpressibly 
fascinating in old houses. To wander about 
their rooms, once so full of the little joys and 
griefs of daily life, to see strong rafters mould- 
ering and worm-eaten, the powerful oak 
succumbing to the mightier principle of decay, 
while here and there appear little traces of 
magnificence breathing of a time so far from 
ours that the roses of that day are colorless 
dust in this, while the young beauty that out- 
vied them in sweetness and freshness, whether 
she withered into a grandmother, or was cut 
off in the bloom of youth, has lain quiet so 
many, many years, that the pride of her beauty 
now lives only in family tradition. But I 
meant to tell a story, not to moralize. ‘ 

Under the roof-tree of one of these empty 
old mansions our picnic party had taken 
refuge from an unexpected rain, which seemed 
_ to emulate the violence of tropical storms, 
forcing us, in a hurried, pellmell way, to seek 
the nearest protection possible, to the great 
detriment of china, glass, and table-linen, 
arranged under the pine-trees with an eye to 
picturesque effect, to say nothing of the 
temptation offered to hungry mortals. 

But on this pleasant scene, where pretty 
faces bent over impromptu. tables, while light 
dresses formed a variation to the dusk of pine 
and hemlock, the swift-winged tempest de- 
scended, and our flight was, I fear, more 
speedy than graceful. 

The only refuge at hand was a large man- 
sion which stood at the distance of about half 
a mile from the grove where we had assem- 
bled. This house, known commonly as 
“ Darrell Hall,” was one of the oldest in this 
antiquated neighborhood, a town whose true 
name I will not give, but which it would not 
be difficult to reecognize—at least for one 
familiar with it—when I say it lies close upon 
the sea; a queer place, whose air is redolent 
of old-time traditions, and whose inhabitants, 
by dint of long dwelling on the past, have ac- 
quired a certain musty flavor—like antique 
books in a dusty library—which conveys an 
impression of their belonging to no particular 
time or generation. 

It is emphatically one of those places, 
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which, in the midst of the world’s progress, 
have come to a stand-still. It has a little 
fishing-interest, and that is all. Several old 
families form the nucleus of society, too in- 
tensely conservative—their greatness dating 
back to colonial times, when their effete 
bodies were animated by life and action—to 
come down to the level of the age in which 
they live. So they are content with the mem- 
ory of former grandeur, and drift along with 
the passing years, setting no mark upon 
them, merely blossoming, ripening and falling 
into a mild decay, like the fruit in their fine 
old orchards. 

A queer place, indeed! but which, after one 
discovers it, exerts an attraction which is 
almost sure to bring him back, again and 
again, entangling his threads of life in some 
subtle but inextricable manner, so that, try 
he ever so hard, he cannot loosen them from 
the fateful grasp of this sleepy old town. 

In some way or other, a party of us had 
taken our summer flight thitherward, through 
what chance no one could precisely say, but 
there we were, enjoying the salt breezes, 
riding, rowing and picnicking, after the fashion 
common to summer pleasure-seekers. 

Mais revenons a nos moutons. This house 
was, as we have said, one of the antiquities of 
the town, and bore a rather unenviable repu- 
tation. Gossips told strange tales about the 
great gloomy stone mansion; of rustling 
tapestry, of footsteps ereaking along empty 
corridors, of chambers illuminated with no 
earthly light. In fact, the house was fitted up 
with a complete ghostly paraphernalia. 

All this considered, it may be imagined that 
the feminine portion of us found ourselves 
in a delightful state of agitation on entering 
these mysterious precincts, whose ill-gotten 
fame had reached the ears of all. 

Our present party consisted of about a 
dozen ladies and gentlemen. Of these former 
I will give precedence to the one whom, with 
pardonable pride, I thought the. loveliest, my 
sister Viola, who, in her twentieth year, an- 
swered my ideal of the beautiful more com- 
pletely than any other woman I have ever 
seen, The secret of her charm I cannot tell 
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It lay in something indefinable, setting her 
apart from most women, perhaps best to be 
described by the familiar phrase, Je ne sats 
quoi. To-day she was radiant; her great blue 
eyes dancing, her wealth of chestnut hair one 


rippling mass of light and shade, the peach- 
bloom of her cheeks intensified to pure carna- 
tion, an embodiment of “ spirit, fire and dew,” 
‘like Browning’s golden-haired Evelyn Hope, 
that fragile, beautiful life, blooming in rarest 


Toveliness, only to close its delicate petals from 


‘the longing eyes that watched them. 

Viola, a creature of varying moods, had 
been very gay, laughing and jesting with 
Gerald Dunbar, whose satirical turn of mind 


caused most of the ladies to stand in awe of 
him. But with Viola the case was different. 


Her sweet gayety and his worldly cynicism 
seemed, from the first, to possess a mutual at- 
traction, and already meaning glances had 


begun to be exchanged relative to their 
evident preference for each other's society, 


At this 1 must confess I was not over- 
pleased. Not that I had any special cause of 
complaint against Mr. Dunbar, but I did not 


feel ready to surrender my cherished Viola to 
his keeping. To be frank, I never liked him. 


His birth, position, fortune, were unexception- 
able, it is true, his personal appearance strik- 
ingly handsome—and that, too, in my favorite 
style, fair-haired, blue-eyed and elegant—his 
character not worse than that of most young 
men in fashionable society, while there was 
little more than ten years disparity in their 
ages. In spite of all these advantages, and 
his intellectual superiority to most men, I 
disliked Gerald Dunbar like the unreasonable 
‘being that I was. 

It was in one of the old drawing-rooms 
that our party had stationed themselves—a 
large apartment, which still retained a rem- 
nant of its former magnificent furniture, now, 
“alas, sadly faded and worm-eaten. The air 
was chilly, and the gathering gloom began to 
‘render our faces rather obscure. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Mr. Ford. “What 
a generous fire-place! If we only had some 
‘wood, Dunbar, we could all dry ourselves and 
have a jolly time.” 

Gerald Dunbar, thus addressed, looked up 
from his gay conversation with Viola and 
said: 

“T fancy it will not be a difficult matter to 
“find ‘some. ‘Their ghostly majestiés, being 
‘somewhat ethereal in form, naturally stand in 
“need of extra carbon, in the cold season. They 
“ptobably have a store of ‘fuel secreted here 
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somewhere. So if you will follow my lead, I 
will guarantee that in twenty minutes we will 
have a rousing fire.” ; 

Viola laughed and looked at her watch. 


“Just four o'clock,” she said. “I shall 


remember !” 

But before the tiny hand pointed to the half 
hour, a great fire crackling in the open fire- 
place fully redeemed Gerald Dunhbar’s 
promise. 


* You must be a magician, Mr. Danbar!” 


exclaimed Lily Horton, opening her soft hazel 
eyes in wonder. 

“Magician!” laughed Viola, by whose side 
he had again taken his stand. “I can solve 


the mystery, He knew where the wood was, 
and went directly to it. I will ask Mr. Ford 


if you did not.” 
“Spare me the humiliation, and T will con- 
féss,” he answered, “but first, Miss Viola, let 


me ask why you always make a point of de- 


stroying the brightest bubbles on which my 


reputation rests? No need to reply! I sub- 
‘mit, and will continue. Last year several 
artist friends of mine came up here to paint 


some of this exquisite autumnal scenery, on 
my recommendation—tumbers, blank, blank, 


and blank, on the walls of the Winter’s Ex- 
hibition were the results, though under a 
different name. Well, adventurously inclined, 
we spent the night here, and as it was a little 
cold, we fortified ourselves with an enormous 
fire, and plenty of kindling material—” 
“Well?” said Miss Horton, pale and ques- 
tioning, as Mr. Dunbar made a little pause. 
“¢Well!’” repéated he. “On the contrary, 
very ill. My three friends were plucky fellows 
enough—they had faced Indians, and various 
other perils on sea and shore, but they declared 
themselves not anxious for further acquaint- 
ance with this respected mansion. And upon 
my word, the sun rose upon three of the 


‘shakiest young men it was ever my lot to 


behold.” 

“And how about the fourth?” asked Viola, 
saucily. “You say nothing of him. Weren't 
you one of the valiant party ?” 

“The best of it is, Miss Viola, I slept 
through the whole entertainment, and had to 
take it on hearsay, which, of course, did not 
produce as strong an impression on me.” 

“But what did your friends say?” asked 
‘Miss Horton, whose fair face was whiter even 
than nature had made it. 

“©, their account was highly confused; it 
being especially noticeable that no two of 
their narrations agreed in the remotest par- 
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ticular, although each claimed to, have been 
awakened at precisely the same hour, by 
_ sundry mysterious apparitions or noises.” 

“What utter nonsense!” exclaimed Mr, 


Ford. “You are frightening the ladies with 
a parcel of rubbish, Dunbar!” 

“ Exactly my opinion,” responded Dunbar, 
coolly, “as I was about to state. There are 
two solutions. The first is that artists are of 


a highly imaginative and sensitive tun of 


mind—” 
“And the other?” said Viola, as he paused. 
He laughed. 
“ There were a great many broken, bottles 


on the floor, 1 remember noticing in the 


morning.” 

“What of that ?” said L, not understanding 
his drift, having lost most of the narrative in 
talking with Mr. Ford. 

He bit his lip, and actually colored, A 


phenomenon to note, I thought, we have 


never liked each other, and he fancies I will 
not understand. Just then it flashed across 
me. 


“0,” I said, laughing, “I see.” 

But the laugh was a very forced one, by 
reason of old memories. 

There was no gloom or chilliness in the 
great room now. The red flames blazed up, 
and roared in the mouth of the huge chimney, 
producing manifold effects of light and shade. 

Duskiness lingered still in the far-away cor- 
ners, but near by, our party were brought out 
in high relief. 

“A pity your artist friends should lose this, 
Gerald,” said Mr. Ford, looking around him. 
“Numbers blank and blank at the next 
exhibition would be refreshing among the 
general commonplaces.” 

These two holding diverse opinions, I feared 
an art discussion, and deftly turned the con- 
versation, at which Viola, who divined the 
cause, gave a mischievous laugh. 

But it was a study for a painter, after all. 
One group in especial, on which the light fell 
and flickered, attracted my attention. These 
were fair, fragile Lily Horton, like the flower 
whose name she bore, sparkling, pretty, bru- 
nette Josephine Hazelwood, and thirdly, Mr. 
Lansden. He was the youngest gentleman of 
our party, a West Indian by birth, though of 
American descent, very handsome and very 
foreign-looking, and said to be possessed of a 
fabulous fortune. Though of our party, both 
Viola and I had had but little acquaintance 
with him. Apparently he had the usual in- 
dolence of Creoles, and seldom said much, 


allowing the ladies to spoil him to their hearts’ 
content, Viola laughed at him, 

“That twenty-years-old boy to assume such 
airs!” she said. “It is absurd of Mrs, Fan- 
shawe and Josie Hazelwood to indulge him. 
in them.” 

The above-named two were engaged in the 
unromantic occupation of eating sandwiches 
from a basket which Josie had triumphantly 


rescued from the general wreck—and seemed, 


to be enjoying the fun of the thing greatly, 


Lansden appeared the very spirit of gayety, 
tinged with a certain willfulmess. The fire- 


light brought out ripples of gold in his yellow 
curls, and tried in vain. to lighten the large 


dusky eyes—wonderful eyes—with an inten- 
sity of latent heat, under the lazy curve of lid. 
and lash, 

“But this old house has a story, surely,” 


said Viola, “and I am equally certain that 
you know it, Mr, Dunbar, since it is your 


province.” 

“Tts personal character might give offence 
to our viewless friends, who, no doubt, kindly 
add their—uninvited—presence to our com- 


pany. Probably at this moment there are 


half a dozen warming their lifeless limbs at 
that glorious fire. However, if you wish to 
hear the story, I will tell it to the extent of 
my knowledge.” 

“Once upon a time—” said Viola. 

“ Precisely ; that being in the colonial times; 
Sir Clifton Raynor—do not be surprised at the 
identity of name—built this mansion, which, 
in those days, was considered a marvel of 
magnificence—and, indeed, I should think the 
old gentleman did get it up in pretty good 
style. No expense was spared, and this sleepy 
old town, which was then in its day of aristo- 
cratic grandeur, could talk of nothing but Sir 
Clifton Raynor, and his beautiful daughter, 
Lady Agnes. The Raynors were a family of 
the most ancient descent, and Lady Agnes 
inherited all the remarkable family beauty. 
She was betrothed, so rumor said, to her 
cousin, Everard Raynor, the favorite nephew 
of the baronet, who did not refuse to bless 
their union, indeed, often declared himself to 
have a father’s fondness for his brother’s son, 
who spent the greater portion of his time at 
the Hall, as they called it, and Lady Agnes 
also favored her handsome cousin. 

“But Jove, mark, Miss Viola, laughs at 
lovers’ vows, and was exceedingly amused at 
these. In fact, he must have shaken his sides 
with laughter, as the sequel shows. 

« Just as the cdurse of true love, in exception 
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to the general rule, flowed smoothly on, there 
appeared upon the scene an obstruction, in 
the person of L’Estrange Darrelle, another 
nephew of Sir Clifton’s. This young gentle- 
man was the son of Sir Clifton Raynor’s only 
sister—who had made a runaway match with 
a French officer—and now, turning up unex- 
pectedly, was received by his uncle with that 
pardon and clemency which he had refused 
to accord to the young man’s parents during 
their life-time. 

“Now the Darrelles and the Raynors hada 
chronic enmity of long standing, in spite of 
which—or because of which, human nature 
is so erratic—they were continually intermar- 
rying, but hitherto always without the con- 
sent of parents and guardians, there seeming 
to be a sort of antagonistic attraction between 
the two. 

“L’Estrange Darrelle is described, in a 
musty old chronicle of that day which fell 
into my possession, as a ‘ yonge gentleman of 
comelye personne and moste wynnynye ad- 
dresse,’ both of which were brought to bear 
upon his relatives, and so succeeded that, be- 
fore a year’s time, Everard Raynor had lost 
his footing in his uncle’s affections, was ban- 
ished from the house, and a new will had been 
made in favor of the new nephew. 

“ Lady Agnes, too, with the happy adapta- 
tiveness of her sex, hand transferred her 
affections to the latest comer, and being 
thoroughly off with the old love, was pretty 
well on with the new, so, like a dutiful 
daughter, did not object to her father’s 
choice, and they were married amid general 
rejoicings. 

“Meanwhile, poor young Raynor, dispos- 
sessed of wie and fortune, grew moody and 
sullen; then did what many others have done, 
contracted a mesalliance, took to drinking, 
and finally lost his mind altogether, until one 
evening, prematurely old and bowed, he took 
his way to the house whence he had been 
banished in his happier youth. 

“Old Sir Clifton was now dead, and Sir 
L’Estrange was ruling in his stead, and a 
pretty poor rule I fancy it was, severai of the 
Darrelles being, according to the pleasant ru- 
mor of those days, in league with the powers 
of darkness. Well, his welcome to the way- 
farer was none of the warmest, as may be 
supposed, and high words ensued, in which 
Everard Raynor laid his curse upon that 
house, and vowed that after death he would 
haunt it, until it should revert to the posses- 
sion of some one of his blood. That night he 
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spent at the Hall, and it was his last night 
upon earth, as he was found dead in his bed 
in the morning. The curse, it would seem, 
took effect at once, for Sir L'Estrange and 
Lady Darrelle, being unable to reside there, 
left the house, and went to Europe, apparent- 
ly fur her ladyship’s bealth, but report said 
differently. 

“Sir L’Estrange did not long survive his 
former rival, and after his death it is said that 
nightly in the Red Room two men struggle in 
deadly contest—thereby disproving the state- 
ment that Raynor died peacefully in bed—and 
one of them, with all the hatred of hell in his 
face, plants his. knee on the breast of his 
helpless victim.” 

During the latter part of this narration, per- 
fect silence had prevailed, until Gerald Dun- 
bar paused. There were several of the ladies 
breathless, with very pale faces. Viola, how- 
ever, seemed only intensely interested. 

“ What an odd coincidence,” she said, “ that 
the name Raynor should play so prominent a 
part in your story! It is rather uncommon.” 

“Somewhat odd,” responded Mr. Dunbar, 
“when one considers that Everard Raynor 
was a direct ancestor of yours, Miss Viola, 
and consequently you would be—in his 
opinion—the rightful heirs; you and your 
sister, Mrs. Lyles.” 

“But,” asked I, “how do you know all 
this? and why have you never told us?” 

“To the first question I will answer that I 
am fond of genealogy, and something of an 
antiquarian, delighting in looking up old 
family histories. And as for telling you, I 
was not quite certain of the relationship until 
yesterday, when an old paper supplied the 
missing link to my puzzled brain.” 

“And you know so much more of our family 
than we do! cried Viola, laughing. “ But 
have you any idea who is the actual owner of 
this delightful old haunted mansion ?” 

“ The descendant of the Darrelles, I suppose, 
wherever he may be.” 

“T will summon him!” said Viola. “In the 
name of my murdered ancestor, I invoke you, 
last of the Darrelles, to appear!” 

A moment’s silence, and young Lansden 
rose to his feet, crossed over and stood before 
Viola. 

“T am here,” he said. “I am the last of 
the Darrelles, on my mother’s side. The house 
is mine. What would you have with me?” 

Gerald Dunbar for once was confounded. 

“ Diabdle!” I heard him mutter, “ who would 
have thought it!” 
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Although to me there was a strange im- 
pressiveness about this scene, it seemed solely 
to afford amusement to Viola, among whose 
characteristics perfect fearlessness, a degree 
of self-will, and a strong sense of the ludicrous 
were to be numbered. So now her cheeks 
broke up into merry dimples, as the young 
man repeated: 

“You summoned me, and I have come, 
What will you have me do, Miss Raynor?” 

“Go back to your sandwiches, Mr. Lans- 
den,” returned Viola, laughing. 

“ Unfortunately, they are gone.” 

The “ antagonistic attraction” had begun, 
apparently. This young West Indian, I could 
see, had resolved upon remaining near Viola, 
and she, it was equally plain from a certain 
curve of her pretty mouth, was determined he 
should return to the party he had lately 
deserted, the more particularly as Miss Hazel- 
wood began to wear an expression which 
somewhat detracted from the beauty of her 
bright, piquante face. 

Presently, to my relief, it was decided by 
Charley Carrington’s requesting his friend 
Lansden, if not engaged, to make a fourth in 
a game of euchre, he having produced a pack 
of cards from his pocket, by whose timely as- 
sistance, with fair Lily Horton for partner, he 
proposed to beguile the tedium of delay, until 
the rain shouid slacken sufficiently to release 
our imprisoned company. So Mr. Lansden 
submitted, perforce, and the party were soon 
merrily excited over their impromptu game, 
the ladies sitting on their shawls spread down 
over the dusty carpet, which, old and faded as 
it now was, still felt thick and soft to the feet 
as a bed of woodland moss. 

Meanwhile, I remained near the fire, for I 
felt chilly, and Thurston Ford sat by me, 
holding my little six-years-old Chrissy on his 
knee. The attachment existing between 
these two was wonderful, and I did not at all 
account for it by the explanation which some 
offered. 

“Depend upon it, Mrs. Lyles,” said a 
middle-aged friend to me, “all this devotion 
to the little Chrissy is simply for the sake of 
Christine senior.” But this was an interpre- 
tation which I rejected. Thurston Ford had 
long been a family friend, a true and tried one 
in the days of my trouble, for trouble enough 
I had seen in the twenty-six years of my life; 
and here I might as well relate my short 
history. 

I, Christine Raynor—together with my 
sister Viola, six years younger—was left an 
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orphan at the age of fifteen. Our family was 
more ancient than wealthy, but with our 
beauty, Mrs, French—the aunt in whose 
charge we were left—declared there would be 
no difficulty in gaining by alliance that for- 
tune denied us by inheritance. So, not to 
waste words, at the age of seventeen I was 
sold—I use the term. advisedly—to Gordon 
Lyles, a young man at the same time the 
wealthiest and the most dissipated of that 
society of which Aunt Eleanor was a promi- 
nent member, But what did I in my inno- 
cence know of all this? Fresh from the 
convent where I had been educated, still with 
its ignorance upon me, I had been plunged 
into the vortex of fashionable life, whose 
gayeties and flatteries had turned my childish 
head; so that it was hardly a matter of won- 
der that when Gordon Lyles, gay, handsome, 
and with something about him which capti- 
vated my girlish fancy, presented himself as a 
suitor for my hand, the idea of acceptance 
was by no means a repulsive one. But Aunt 
Eleanor! may Heaven forgive her! With her 
eyes open to the character of this man, she 
sealed my doom. Had she hated me bitterly, 
instead of feeling—as I think she did—a cer- 
tain affection for her sister’s child, she could 
not have delivered me over to a worse fate. 

It is painful to dwell upon my married life, 
which, though only a brief two years, makes 
me shudder at its remembrance. There are, 
I believe and hope, few men like Gordon 
Lyles, so utterly cruel, so thoroughly brutal. 
It was not long before I found that he pos- 
sessed not only the beauty but the ferocity of 
the tiger. Completely given over to his ap- 
petites, seldom did a day pass when he was 
not under the influence of wine, which ex- 
cited fourfold his ungovernable temper, At 
such times curses were showered upon me, 
and once he struck me—me, a Raynor! But 
I said nothing—a quiet strength was growing, 
iron-like, in my. heart. 

One night, however—can I ever forget it ?— 
when Chrissy (my little white dove, that 
came to me for an angel of consolation,) was 
slumbering in her cradle, and I, bending over 
it, was crooning one of those low songs dear 
to a mother’s heart, an unsteady step sounded 
close by, and Gordon Lyles, who jealously 
hated the baby, gave me a scowling look, and 
threw the cradle down with a violent push— 
he, my husband, and her father, Heaven 
help us! 

Fortunately my darling was unhurt, but 
that night, when all the household were 
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asleep, I stole out, with Chrissy in my arms, 
to leave forever the roof of the man into 
Whose tender care Aunt Eleanor had entrusted 
the; two years before. 

After this step on my part, Gordon Lyles— 
who, strange-as it may seem, loved me after 
his fashion—tried every means in his power 
to induce me to return, but’ in vain. The 
house of the man by whose hand my darling 
might have perished was no home for me. 

The fortune left us by our father, though 
by no means large, was very comfortable, and 
on this I resolved to subsist, devoting myself 
to the care of little Chrissy, while Viola re- 
mained in the peaceful shelter of the dear 
éonvent, to whose calm life I looked back 
with such regret. 

Through all these terrible months; one 
friend bad remained steadfast, had saved me, 
I believe, from insanity. This was Thurston 
Ford. He was a friend of my husband's, but 
thost unlike him, for honor and kindness 
looked out from every line of his clear, hand- 
some face. He it was, whose gentle tender- 
ness had supplied the place of every other tie; 
he it was who counselled and guided me, and 
it was from his lips that I first heard the an- 
nouncement of my freedom. My husband 
had been killed in a duel, and could never 
cross my path again, throughout this life. So 
I was free. Yet that night I could not steep 
for tears; I had such need of love, and, after 
all, he was my husband. But of his large 
fortune, left me by his will, I would touch 
nothing, only too glad to make it over to his 
eager relatives. 

And now Viola was a beautiful girl of 
twenty, and Chrissy a blooming child of six, 
as nearly like her as their ages would permit, 
yet occasionally there came over her babyish 
face an odd look of Gordon Lyles, and I 
prayed for him, for his child’s sake. 

To-night this past of mine was very hard to 
realize. AsI have said, there was a strong 
attachment between my little Chrissy and 
“her Thurson,” as she styled him, and I 
loved him the better as I saw him look down 
with his tender smile into her little sleeping 
face. 

It had been gradually growing lighter for 
some time, but we had scarcely noticed it, 
until, suddenly to everybody’s surprise, the 
evening sun broke forth in all his splendor, 
quite extinguishing the blaze of our wood-fire, 
which had reigned supreme, but was now 
dying down for lack of replenishment. 

“0, what a beautiful rainbow!” called out 
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Miss Horton, glancing up at the window. 
Instantly there was a scramble, which awaked 
Chrissy, and Mr. Dunbar throwing up a sash, 
we all crowded to see it. Our admiration 
having been expressed, and the vocabulary of 
superlatives exhausted, Charlie Carrington 
observed : 

“ Well, now, how about leaving this Blue- 
Beard’s Castle? We'd best go for carriages, 
I suppose ?” 

“0, first,” cried Josie Hazelwood, “do let 
us see if we can’t find the famous Blue-Beard’s 
closet, where his wives were kept. O, don’t 
be a goosy, Lily, and draw back! we'll all be 
together.” 

The motion being seconded, we proceeded 
on a tour of exploration, somewhat to the 
chagrin of Charlie Carrington, who declared 
he stood in mortal fear of ghosts, and called 
plaintively on the ladies for protection, but, I 
observed afterwards, seemed to perform that 
duty towards Miss Horton, who leaned touch- 
ingly on his arm. 

Nothing alarming rewarded our investiga- 
tions. Plenty of dust, the accumulation of 
years, flewin our faces with every opened 
door. The rooms and chambers were large, 
some of them panelled with oak, and in most 
of them the furniture remained undisturbed, 
as in the days of Sir L’Estrange and Lady 
Agnes. Much of it being valuable, though so 
ancient in style, it struck me as somewhat 
singular that pilfering hands should have 
spared it ina deserted house. 

“ Spare it!” repeated Mr. Dunbar, to whom 
I remarked something of the sort. “The 
people hereabouts shuti the house and all its 
belongings as they would the evil eye!” 

Two rooms were locked, and resisted our 
attempts to enter. , 

“ Doubtless the very ones,” said Viola. “If 
we could only unlock them!” 

But Lily Horton clung remarkably close to 
Charlie Carrington, as-we passed the suspected 
doors. 

One of the apartments which we entered was 
unfurnished, and much of the floor broken 
through. This was in a wing attached to the 
main building, and where the flooring had 
given way one could look down through three 
stories into the deep cellar. It was as if some 
heavy weight, falling violently, had crashed its 
way through solid beam and timber. One of 
the planks projected from the floor half way 
over the broken place, itself apparently rotten 
and insecure. 

“A good view down through the interior 
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from that board, if one dared venture on it,” 
said Thurston Ford, “Perhaps.one mightsee 
strange things.” 

At these careless words young Lansden, 
quick and supple, before we knew his inten- 
tion, sprang upon the rotten beam, and walked 
eoolly to its utmost end, from which position 
over the yawning chasm below, he turned his 
head, and smiled an insolent smile at 
Thurston Ford. 


“ Tf one dared,” he said, “the view is very 


Viola and I watched him with intensest 
interest; she flushed and eager, I pale and 
fearful, both intent. 

“According to tradition the Darrelles were 
always famed for two things—personal beauty 
and reckless daring. ‘The present family hope 
takes it upon himself to give us an illustra- 
tion,” sneered Gerald Dunbar, in a low tone. 

Carelessly as he had gone out, the young 
man returned, not even taking the trouble to 
choose his steps. Involuntarily I closed my 
eyes, expecting momently to see him lose his 
balance. 

“He knows the true value of his life, I pre- 
sume, and esteems it accordingly,” sneered 
Gerald Dunbar, again. close beside me. 

After Mr. Lansden’s return, he joined Viola, 
and they entered into an animated discussion 
a little apart from the others, and shortly 
after we went down stairs to the great 
drawing-room, there to wait the reappearance 
of Charlie Carrington, who had left us to 
make the necessary arrangements for convey- 
ing us to the hotel, where our party had its 
headquarters. 

We returned to the drawing-room, I said. 
All of us except my sister Viola and Darrell 
Lansden, whose absence was, for the time 
being, unnoticed, but who joined us again, 
just as the looked-for carriage drove up to the 
door of our old deserted mansion. 

One carriage was occupied by Viola and 
myself with Mr. Dunbar and Thurston Ford, 
little Ch. \.ay still in his arms, not yet fully 
awake. 

“ Where were you gone so long?” said I, to 
Viola, after we were all seated, and the horses’ 
heads turned homeward in the soft evening air. 

Viola laughed and blushed. 

“T was convincing Mr. Lansden of an im- 
portant truth,” said she. 

“Indeed, and what was that, if I may 
inquire?” asked Thurston Ford. 

“Demonstrating the courage of the Ray- 
nors,” she replied. 


' “In what way?” asked I, wonderingly, 
while Mr. Dunbar looked out of the window, 
as if tired of the subject, whereas I knew that 
he was really interested. in it, but would not 
deign to show it. 

“What way?” repeated Viola, “simply by 
walking that absurd plank of his, a feat which 
he seemed to think copy-righted by himself.” 

We all started simultaneously. 

“O Viola!” was ali I could ejaculate, but 
Thurston Ford looked very grave. 


“It was very, very dangerous,” he said;_ 


“you ought not to peril your life so 
needlessly.” 
Gerald Dunbar, a searcher into the hidden 
nooks and corners of human nature, leaned 
forward and looked at Viola curiously. 

“Why did you do it, Miss Raynor?” he 
asked. 

“Because,” said Viola, her beautiful face 
glowing, “ I could not endure the insolence of 
his daring. If I had had a brother he would 
have taken up the gauntlet, but in his absence 
T am forced, you see, to be my own brother; 
to sustain the family reputation, and revenge 
the wrongs of my lamented ancestor, Everaré 
Raynor. You perceive,” she continued, turn- 
ing to Mr. Dunbar, “your story produced a 
deep impression on me.” 

“TI perceive, and caused you to do an ex- 
tremely rash thing. Had I guessed its con- 
sequences, I assure you I should have with- 
held that little tradition. However, I presume 
of course Mr. Lansden assisted you?” with 
that peculiar satirical tone for which the 
feminine half of creation detested. him. 

“In which presumption you are entirely at 
fault,” returned Viola. “Mr. Lansden did 
nothing of the sort. Do you think, Mr. Dun- 
bar, that I would aceept it! Don’t look so 
grave, please, Mr. Ford; remember, he is a 
Darrelle !” 

“You deserve a terrible scolding, Viola,” 
said I. 

“0,” said Viola, “ there is more yet. Wont 
Christie be horrified, Mr. Ford, when I tell 
her that Mr. Lansden has dared me to pass 
some night in the haunted house? not with a 
party, but only one friend; and I have 
accepted the challenge.” 

“Are you ruled by contraries, Miss Ray- 
nor?” asked Mr. Dunbar. “I must remember 
that.” 

“Why no,” said my sister, “but Mr. Lans- 
den would admit the equal courage of the 
Raynors only after mine has been proved by 
three tests which he should propose. The 
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first was walking on the rotten beam, and 
this is the second.” 

“And if the third were to throw yourself 
down a precipice ?” said Thurston Ford, “ are 
you ready to do that, also, at this boy’s 
bidding ?” 

He was stern, and Viola was willful, declar- 
ing she was bent on carrying it through, and 
though we all endeavored to dissuade her, the 
contrary spirit would not be exorcised. So 
the result was that I yielded, as usual, to my 
impulsive sister, and—will it be believed ?— 
we put the plan into execution a few nights 
after. 

It was a strange thing to do, but Viola was 
ever full of odd fancies, and anticipated it with 
delight. There was not, she declared, the 
slightest danger in it, the room where we were 
to sleep being in the second story, and pro- 
tected by a strong lock—one of those rooms, 
by the way, that had resisted our efforts to 
enter, and to both of which, it afterwards ap- 
peared, Darrell Lansden possessed the keys, 
these, curiously enough, having descended to 
him from Sir L’Estrange Darrelle, his ancestor 
on the maternal side. 

“Only think, Christie,” cried Viola, glee- 
fully, “we are to have the room of Lady 
Agnes, just as it was when she last occupied 
it. Only we must take Justine and Molly, 
and have them dust and air it, the only danger 
being that of suffocation.” 

Evening came, and saw us established in 
the north chamber, Lady Agnes’s old apart- 
ment. Among our friends we were regarded 
as heroines, and Lansden said to Viola, 
mockingly : 

“When we meet, tell me what was your re- 
ception under my old family roof-tree !” 

“And remember whom you dreamed of, 
Viola dear,” put in Josie Hazelwood, who 
detested her in proportion to her caressing 
epithets, “for, in accordance with the old 
superstition, it will all come true.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe, Josie’s aunt, talked serious- 
ly against the project, as did also Mr. Ford, 
while Gerald Dunbar laughed it all to ridicule. 

“Remember the Red Room, Miss Viola,” 
were his parting words, as he took his leave of 
us for the evening. 

The apartment had been a very fine one; 
of great size, and gorgeous with tapestried 
hangings. In the corner stood an old harpsi- 
chord, wherefrom the Lady Agnes was doubt- 
less wont to draw sweet music. On the walls 
were various Scriptural scenes, done in em- 
broidery after the fashion of the times, prob- 
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ably by the fair hand of the same lovely lady. 
The bed, which was very large and richly 
carved, stood in an alcove, and was shaded by 
curtains of the richest silk, originally gold- 
colored, it would seem, but now faded to a 
dingy white, save in the fulds, and finished by 
heavy fringes. All the furniture was antique 
and cumbrous, the chairs high-backed and 
claw-footed, while before the great fire-place 
stood a gayly-painted screen, useless enough 
on this warm summer night, as Viola 
suggested. 

As for the windows, they were long and 
narrow, with diamond panes, and, leaning 
out, one beheld the broad sea, its spray toss- 
ing wildly over the rocks, with a spectral 
gleam of foam in the half light of the moon. 
What a lonely, lonely place I thought it, a 
gaunt poplar against one casement, the vexed, 
roaring waves beneath the other. 

One more window there was, on yet 
another side of the chamber, and. this did not 
open without, but gave into the neighboring 
apartment a small oval window, through 
which Viola peered, but could distinguish 
nothing; for only thick darkness met her 
eye, there being no light whatever in the 
room, as we afterwards remembered. 

An old-fashioned chandelier, containing 
three tall wax candles, by which our room 
was lighted, and a single portrait completed 
the inventory of the furniture, the picture 
representing an old man, stately and hand- 
some, but stern and forbidding, evidently Sir 
Clifton Raynor. 

Partially disrobing ourselves and retiring, 
we laughed and talked, possibly to keep our 
spirits up; but really, I think we were neither 
of us particularly terrified, although it was 
rather an eerie night, and there was some- 
thing indescribably lonely in the mingled 
sound of wind and wave. Still, as I have 
said, Viola was constitutionally fearless, and 
as for me,I had so thoroughly realized the 
practical horrors of life, that those of super- 
natural agency possessed little terror for me. 
So we laughed and chatted, until, perhaps, 
about eleven, when, a singular drowsiness 
possessing me, I sank softly to sleep, as if 
fanned gently by the wings of the fabled god 
of slumber. 

Somewhat more than two hours after, I 
was awakened, I know not how. Viola lay 
by my side, also awake, and, to my horror, I 
perceived a long, slanting ray of light, thrown 
through the little window into our apart- 
ment. I confess it. I was frightened. Viola’s 
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beautiful face was illuminated by this veiled 
brightness, and her eyes shone eagerly. 

“Christie,” she whispered, “are you 
awake? There are such strange sounds in 
the next room, and you know he said it was 
the Red Room. You remember?” 

I did remember, and wished my foolhardy 
self back in my own safe, comfortable bed at 
the hotel. 

“Don’t be frightened,” whispered Viola, 
again; “I am going to get up and look 
through the window.” 

“O don’t!” I gasped, in an ecstasy of fear; 
but while the words were on my lips, Viola 
had risen. With her long white dressing- 
robe falling about her, she might have been 
the apparition of the lovely Lady Agnes, as 
perchance long ago, aroused from peaceful 
sleep—on this very bed—by similar sounds, 
she stole to the oval window and looked 
through upon a sight that might have mur- 
dered sleep forever. 

In fascinated terror I watched my sister 
gliding softly to the window. Here she 
paused, put aside the faded red curtain with 
steady hand, and looked in. My following 
eyes losing no slightest detail of the scene, I 
perceived a sudden change in Viola’s face, 
that caused my terror to reach the culminat- 
ing point. What she saw I knew not, but 
other women might have fallen dead with 
fright when that ashy paleness settled down 
on Viola’s face. That I knew well, and when 
I saw her, with her hand still holding aside 
the fated curtain, lean against the window- 
sill, with blank, rigid stare, anxiety for my 
sister predominated over alarm, and I, too, 
rose and followed in her footsteps. For one 
moment a spasm of dizziness seized me, to 
which I thought I must succumb; but arous- 
ing myself from the deadly stupor which 
benumbed my senses, I nerved myself to 
glance over her shoulder. 

The room beyond was dimly lighted, but at 
first too strongly for my eyes, accustomed to 
the darkness, to distinguish anything save 
universal chaos; but with another moment— 
O horror of horrors!—I perceived human 
figures in the shadowy apartment, and grow- 
ing more distinct, I made out the terrible 
tableaux. In the centre of the room I saw 
two men, a murderer and his victim, seem- 
ingly; for one lay prostrate on the floor, while 
the other, his knee upon the breast of the 
fallen one, held something that flashed bright 
in the light thrown on it from a dark lantern 
standing on a heavy table near by. Witha 


sudden, startled look, the dripping dagger 
still in his hand, the murderer raised his: 
head, and as the interior grew yet more clear 
to my watching gaze, 1 beheld the face of— 
Darrell Lansden! That unmistakable, beau- 
tiful, passionate face, darkened into an inten- 
sity of hatred that in itself alone might make 
one shudder. No ancestor of old colonial 
days, habited in quaint and by-gone fashion, 
but young Darrell Lansden, as we had that 
day seen him, when—hideous thought !—that 
blood-stained hand had touched ours at part- 
ing. And all alone in this forsaken house, 
with this fresh blood staining the old dead 
crime with deeper dye, separated only by a 
wall from the fearful presence of a murderer 
and that other ghastly thing from whose yet 
warm veins the life had ebbed away, stood 
my sister and myself, two lonely women! 

What wonder that Viola stood white and 
petrified on the spot where she had first 
solved the dreadful mystery. We had 
changed places. With her fear I grew bold. 
I put my arm around her, and drew her 
towards me. The stony spell broken, she 
trembled like a leaf, but still gazed through 
the window. 

Lifting his eyes yet higher as he rose from 
his bloody task, the tenant of the next room 
chanced to glance in our direction. The 
lantern-gleam falling on our faces, he must 
have seen us I knew from his sudden change 
of expression. The fire of a devilish fury 
seemed to die out from his eyes, and to leave 
there an unutterable love, fierce but tender, 
that, before I fairly understood it, had drawn 
Viola from my embrace, and led her through 
the doorway of our apartment, through the 
passage, into the Red Room, by his side. 

By his side, yet held apart, seemingly as if 
the dark stream of blood that trickled to the 
very hem of her white robe was a gulf which 
she could never cross. There she stood, still 
and pale, her large eyes unnaturally dilated 
and fixed on him, while I, who had followed, 
knew not what assistance I could render, and 
only wondered why we, in our innocence, 
should suffer from some curse that blasted 
our household. 

Darrell Lansden, however, was not stayed 
by the murderous stream, but crossing it as 
coolly as if it had been wine spilled from a 
broken goblet, he came up close to Viola, and 
with eyes kindled with all the passion of his 
passionate race, made a gesture as if he would 
enfold her in his arms. But she motioned 
him back. 
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“Darrell Lansden,”she said, in a voice that 
might have come from Lady Agnes’s tomb, 
“yonder body will lie between us forever !” 

Following her uplifted finger, I now turned 
my eyes in the direction where I had feared 
toe gaze. The dim light fell on the white face 
of the murdered man, on those lineaments, 
even by that uncertain gleam familiar, the 
face of Thurston Ford. 

At that moment the door opened; several 
people entered. To my eyes and ears all 
sight and sound became confused. I suppose 
I must have fallen, for I was vaguely conscious 
that some one sprang forward to support me, 
and then I knew no more. 

When I recovered, it was broad daylight, 
and I was lying in our room at the hotel. 
Viola, her rose-red cheeks as pale as lilies, 
watched beside me. My first thought was 
for her, after I recalled the terrible tragedy 


of the preceding night; for in her face I had 


read asecret. With the old attraction, sud- 
den as fatal, she had grown to love Darrell 
ELansden. My care-free Viola had surrendered 
her heart into his most dangerous keeping. 
What could come of it all but bitter sorrow? 

“O my darling, my own, only sister! I 
have been so frightened about you! I have 
watched you for hours, and thought you 
never would awake!” And she smothered 
me in a shower of kisses. 

By degrees I learned it all. Thurston Ford 
was not dead, only seriously wounded, and 
with careful treatment the physician had 
little doubt of his recovery. He was perfectly 
conscious now, and had given a detailed 
account of the affair as far as he remembered. 
How, after our departure, determined to see 
that no harm befell us, he had followed us to 
Darrell Hall, and, noticing our lighted win- 
dow, conceived the idea of occupying the 
room next ours. Not possessing the key, 
how to effect this entrance became the ques- 
tion. This he solved by clambering up on 
the outside of the house, where the large, 
projecting stones afforded him a foothold, 
and forcing in the casement. I remembered 
the noise before we slept, as one which I 
could not explain, but lost sight of in the 
later and more terrible events. 

He had not been here long, he said, when, 
about midnight, the dead stillness reigning 
throughout the house was broken by a 
stealthy tread, which, passing along the cor- 
ridor, paused before the door of the Red 
Room. Then the key turned noiselessly in 
the lock and a man entered, whom, by the 
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light of the lantern which he held in his 
hand, Thurston Ford recognized ‘as young 
Lansden the West Indian. 

In the first few moments he did not per- 
ceive that the room contained any other 
occupant, the bed on which Ford had thrown 
himself being partially withdrawn from sight 
within a recess; but a little later, turning in 
that direction, his eye fell on him, and recog- 
nizing him on the instant, he came towards 
him, and with a fearful oath demanded the 
ebject of his presence there. There having 
been somewhat of a disagreement between 
them earlier in the day, Mr. Ford naturally 
did not reply in the most cordial manner to 
this insolent question, upon which high words 
ensued, young Lansden, by right of proprie- 
torship, ordering him instantly to leave the 
house; and when Thurston Ford refused to 
comply, his Southern temper inflamed by 
opposition to a passion of fury, he had resort- 
ed to threats and violence. For awhile 
Thurston Ford defended himself; but he was 
weaponless, while Lansden was armed, and 
the unequal combat could have but one issue. 
The result was what we have seen; and here 
Mr. Ford’s narration ended, and Viola con- 
tinued from her own personal knowledge. 

“At that dreadful moment, dear Christie, 
the door opened, and Mr. DunWar. and Mr. 
Carrington, with one or two others, came in. 
Just as you were falling, Mr. Dunbar caught 
you, and he and Mr. Carrington took you 
home. I went too, of course, and you have 
been in this terrible swoon ever since.” 

“And where is Darrell Lansden?” said I. 

Viola grew still more deadly white. 

“Are you quite, quite strong, Christie?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said I, full of a wondering dread. 

“He is lying dead in his room. By the 
same dagger with which he so nearly killed 
Thurston Ford, he—O Christie, Christie!” 
And, her unnatural calm all gone, Viola laid 
her head on my shoulder, and sobbed as if all 
her sorrowless years were now atoned for by 
a grief terribly potent. 

Then she raised her head again, a little 
ealmer, but still with the stamp of an eternal 
woe set upon her young forehead, and whis- 
pered in a piteous, helpless way, that sad- 
dened my very heart: 

“And I—I am the cause of it all. I loved 
him better than life, and he fancied my heart 
was given to another. O Darrell, Darrell! I 
loved the tiniest curl of his fair hair better 
than all the world besides! My sin was in 
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loving him too much, and God has taken him 
from me!” 

After a little silence on the part of both of 
us, Viola looked at me a moment, and then 
said, with a strange hesitation most unusual 
in her: 

“Christine, I am ‘going to tell you some- 
thing. Would to Heaven I had told it long 
ago, and never consented to the deception 
that has brought such terrible consequences! 
I—I—what shall I say? Darrell Lansden 
was my husband; yes, my husband. Don’t 
grow so pale, darling, but hear it all.” And 
before I could recover from the shock of her 
startling announcement, she told me the 
strange story of her acquaintance with the 
young West Indian, from its commencement 
unto this its bitter ‘end. 

It was one winter evening in the Southern 
State where Viola’s convent was located, that 
all the pupils and the sisters were attending 
vespers in the chapel, at some little distance. 
The edifice was crowded with many strangers, 
as the ceremonies were unusually imposing 
on that occasion, and several of the young 
girls were separated from the accompanying 
sisters. Next to Viola knelt a young man, 
whom the little convent-bred girl had scarcely 
noticed, until the magnetism of his eyes drew 
up the shy lids under which her own had 
veiled themselves, and the first look was ex- 
changed between them, full of the fated 
attraction that must ever draw together their 
two races. 

After that evening, Viola’s life was differ- 
ent. A sweet, disturbing element had entered 
it, and, go where she would, those wonderful 
eyes seemed to follow her. Another chance 
meeting, and another not quite so uninten- 
tional on the part of either; notes exchanged 
in secret; stolen words, and glances, ‘and 
hand-pressures; and at last the promises 
interchanged. 

What need to dwell upon the details of an 
old story, the growth of love, that blind little 
god, against whom even convent walls are 
powerless ? 

Vioia’s impetuous young suitor began to 
urge a clandestine marriage; but, as he, had 
told her earlier in their acquaintance, with 
much beside of his family history, his father, 
having married early, and, as it chanced, un- 
happily, had come to regard early marriages 
with horror, and at his death left his immense 
fortune in the charge of a friend, to be re- 
tained for young Darrell until the young 


man’s majority, ‘with the .stipulation that it 
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should be forfeited did his son ‘marry before 
that time. : 

Remembering which, Viola, naturally un- 
willing to be the means which should deprive 
her lover of his hereditary possessions, insist- 
ed on deferring the marriage a few months, 
until he should have completed his twenty- 
first year, and at the expiration of that #me 
gave a half-reluctant consent to his passionate 
entreaties, and they were secretly married, 
just before her leaving the convent, upon the 
condition that they should be ‘nothing more 
than eommon acquaintances ‘until the mar- 
tiage was publicly announced during the 
following September. In accordance with 
this plan, they had preserved the appearance 
of recent acquaintances; but young Lansden 
was continually urging an earlier announce- 
ment, his jealous temperament being wrought 
up by something which Mrs. Fanshawe, Josie 
Hazlewood’s aunt, had said to him, respecting 
‘Thurston Ford’s true relations with Viola 
and Mrs. Lyles; that he was, in reality, a 
lover of the former,’and there was an under- 
standing between them, but that she, being‘a 
thorough coquette, and not yet tired of gayety 
and conquests, desired to keep the affair 
_private for the present. 

But Viola herself, so she told me, felt ‘a 
strange reluctance to exposing her secret 
before the appointed time, and, ignorant of 
the jealousy which prompted her lover to 
insist upon it, on several occasions provoked 
it by giving the preference to Thurston Ford, 
as an older friend, whom she much esteemed 
and valued. This had especially been -the 
case on the morning of that ‘sad tragedy, 
when she had accompanied Mr. Ford rather 
than young Lansden on some excursion. 

“And, O Christie,” eried Viola, blushing 
through her deadly pallor, while the tears 
streamed anew, “why was I born to give 
pain to the truest, tenderest heart that ever 
beat? That day Mr. Ford told me how he 
loved me, and asked me to marry him, and all 
through my miserable deception, I had to see 
him suffer! If he and you had only loved 
each other, as I used to ‘hope! You are 
worthy to be his wife, the only woman I 
know who is so.” 

“But,” said I, “did you know—” then 
hesitated, doubtful’ what to say, fearful of the 
ground I might tread on. 

“What is it?” said my sister. “Ask me 
any questions you please, Christine. It is a 
relief to me to tell you all about it.” 

“Then,” continued I, “did you: know any- 
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thing about the haunted house when you 
came? and what were the three tests of 
courage ?” 

“No, I knew nothing whatever about the 
house until Mr. Dunbar told us; and as for 
the tests of courage, they were partly in 
earnest—for we could never really agree, 
although we loved each other so much—and 
partly as a blind for frequent conversations. 
Two of the tests appointed have been ful- 
filled, the third would have been so within 
two weeks, at the tableaux which they are 
preparing. In the last one, the wedding 
scene, Darrell and I were to be the principal 
actors, and just before the curtain fell, when 
it was repeated, Darrell declared he would 
announce our true relations. This I shrank 
from, inexpressibly, though the audience 
would be mostly our friends; but he chal- 
lenged me to it as the third test, and I would 
not draw back. My dear, dear sister, you are 
all I have now! My dead darling! why did 
you not pierce my heart with the same dagger 
that entered yours? O Christie, he killed 
himself because of those cruel words I said 

to him last night! And now you know all; 
you and Gerald Dunbar, that is all.” 

“Gerald Dunbar!” echoed I, “ Have you 
told him?” 

“ He guessed something of it the day after 
the picnic, and told me Darrell and I were 
not common acquaintances. So, wishing to 

‘have him on my side, I revealed everything 
to him, and in return he gave me certain 
confidences of his own.” 

Afterwards I wondered what these were; 
but just now I could think of nothing but 
this terrible story. 

When I entered the silent chamber of 
death, fur one moment my very heart stood 
still; for there upon the bed lay the rigid 
form, as I for one instant believed, of Gerald 
Dunbar. The shock of this new horror was 
but fleeting, as I saw, with the next moment, 
that it was merely a strange likeness that the 


earven marble features had assumed. I went 
to the bedside and looked upon the dead. His 
dark eyes were veiled by the long lashes; his 
yellow curls were swept off his broad fore- 
head, while his swarthy complexion was 


blanched to a creamy white. Yes, he bore a 
singular resemblance to Gerald Dunbar; not 


so much in the features as in the fair hair, 
and something in the perfect calm of the 
unshadowed mouth. Poor Viola! he was so 
young, so beautiful! 


- Two dreary days went by, and Darrell 
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Lansden would be buried on the morrow, the 
last, most beautiful, most unfortunate of all 
his handsome, ill-starred race. ' To-morrow 
they would lay him in the old family vault, 
where the dust of his ancestors had rested 
undisturbed so many years—all save that of 
one constrained still to return to the theatre 
where the tragedy of his sinful life had 
been enacted. 

Viola was very calm. Noone guessed the 
grief that drove sleep from her pillow. The 
long, tearless sobs that rent her frame with 
agony were known only to me, her sister, who 
so suffered in her suffering, and sympathized 
in her sorrow, that, could I have taken this 
bitterness from her young life and added it 
to that which already had deprived mine of 
its sweetness and flavor, I would gladly have 
done it. Only Gerald Dunbar had the faint- 
est knowledge of the true state of matters, 
and his pitying eyes were often turned on 
Viola with a tender commiseration that made 
me ashamed of the hasty judgment that had 
condemned him. 

A general gloom, the natural result of ex- 
isting circumstances, had settled on all the 
party. Frail Lily Horton was almost in a 
fever; Charlie Carrington’s gayety sobered; 
Josie Hazlewood, to whom had come her first 
great grief, seemed in a sort of maze, stunned 
and -helpless. Only Mrs. Fanshawe, that 
worldly veteran of a hundred campaigns, 
remained unmoved, below the surface, though 
apparently no one ever had more frequent 
occasion to bury overflowing eyes in hand- 
kerchiefs whose costly lace would have kept 
a dozen poor families for weeks from want. 

A tragedy had occurred. A young man, 
handsome, gay, a universal favorite from his 
generosity, high spirits and strong vitality, in 
the midst of life had been cut off like the 
grass of the field. Very true; but other 
handsome young men were left, and Josie, 
her niece, certainly had never developed any 
wall-flower tendencies; besides, tears, real 
tears, were not the best of cosmetics, and she 
was fighting wrinkles from her fair, selfish 
English face. 

Only one night before the union of that 
inanimate clay with its parent earth. About 


midnight I awoke, and missed Viola from my 


side. I feared I knew not what, but a chill 
perspiration broke over me. What might 
not her fatal love for that dead boy have 
prompted her to do? The mere thought 


terrified me, 
Just then the stillness of the house was 
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broken by sudden cries, and a loud noise of 
talking and excitement. What had happened, 
I will relate as I afterwards learned it from 
Viola’s lips. 

Nean midnight she had fallen into an un- 
easy sleep, and dreamed as follows: Once 
more she was a happy child, playing all day 
among flowers, glad and unwearied. On 
every side rose up great twining bowers of 
green, strewn with flowers of every tint, a 
scene from Paradise; but while she reached 
with delight to grasp a bending blossom, sud- 
denly the sky darkened into a strange, death- 
ish hue, that sickened her very heart. Then 
every bower became a gaping grave, and 
every sweet blossom a grinning skull, while 
all around lay human bones, the pall, the 
bier, the shroud, and all the ghastly insignia 
of the tomb, 

Affrighted, yet unable to stir, Viola stood 
still, transformed from child to maiden, and 
suddenly a form rose up before her, two dark 
eyes held her own, and a dead man spoke to 
her; but the dead man had been her hus- 
band, and, in life or death, love overpowered 
fear. 
“Viola,” said the dead, hollow voice, “by 
that mysterious power that made you mine 
before the world was, whose blind force we 
both obey, by the solemn earthly rites that 
have declared it, 1 summon you to prove the 
third test, at dead of night, by the side of that 
coffin wherein my earthly dust reposes. If 
you fail in this, we shall be sundered wide as 
heaven and hell!” 

Speaking thus, he vanished, and Viola 
awoke with a start. Gone were all the dead 
visions of her dream, gone grave and grave- 
clothes, pall and bier, but below lay the form 
she had so lately seen, whose voice yet echoed 
in her ears. 

Something kept drawing her to him. She 
tried to resist it, but in vain. She was like a 
reed swayed by a mighty wind; so, without 
disturbing me, she rose up in the darkness 
and groped her way down stairs, and opened 
the door of the room where Darrell Lansden 
was sleeping his last sleep. 

By the dim, waning moon, she made her 
way to the coffin and stood beside it. The 


lid was open and thrown back, The faint 


moon-rays rested on the ivory crucifix which 
lay upon the pulseless breast, and wavered 
over the face of the silent sleeper. No fear 


thrilled her, but something seemed to bear 
her up. The unearthly summons still rang 


in her ears. 
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“T am here, Darrell,” she said, bending low 
above him. 

Then, as if by enchantment, the shadow of 
a motion crossed the sculptured face! No, 
only the vine leaves, quivering over the case- 
ment and fluttering in the night air, came 
between the face of the dead and the ghostly 
moonlight. But the vine branch sways aside, 
and the lashes stir; the sealed lips unclose. 
Then slowly the white lids rise and the dark 
eyes unveil themselves, as in her dream, the 
death-stilled voice breathes her name, and 
Darrell Lansden lives ! 

Such was the strange event that had caused 
the midnight commotion in the quiet house. 
Ah, happy, happy VioJa! For you grim death 
had relented, and yielded back his victim 
from the very portals of the tomb. 

So our house of mourning was changed 
into a house of rejoicing. Some way or other 
everybody learned the whole story, and great 
was the excitement. Mrs. Fanshawe and 
Josie Hazlewood, I verily believe, have never 
forgiven us, although the latter is married to 
the Hon. Mr. ——, and creates a wonderful 
sensation among the beau monde of Paris, 
who cannot too much admire her brunette 
brilliancy. 

Thurston Ford, more generous, hid the pain 
it cost him, and wished the young couple, the 
modern Romeo and Juliet, all manner of 
happiness; but little Chrissy, with the keen 
insight of childhood, confided privately to me 
her belief that “something ailed her Thurson, 
he feeled so very bad.” As for Darrell and 
Viola, they were completely wrapped up 

in each other, the antagonism seeming 
utterly to have departed, leaving only the 
attraction. 


And I? I used to sit alone with a dull 
ache at my heart, looking forward to the 
solitary years when Chrissy, too, should have 
left me. The time would not be long in 
passing, and then what dreary desolation lay 
in store! My baby Chrissy with husband 


and children of her own, nearer and dearer! 
My eyes filled with tears, which I tried vainly 
to repress. 

On this particular occasion I was sitting by 
myself in a favorite haunt of mine, in a maple 


grove at a short distance from our boarding- 


house. The September afternoon was warm, 
but with a hint of coming winter; the maples 
overhead were green, but touched with glints 
of gold and scarlet, the harbingers of decay. 


All harmonized with my mood, 
A step over the underbrush; some one 


entered. Traised my eyes to the handsome 
face of Gerald Dunbar. 

“You have such a preference for solitude, 
I fear I am intruding, Mrs. Lyles; neverthe- 
less, I shall venture to share your seat. That 
old log looks large enough for two.” 

I know not why, my self-possession 
seemed utterly to desert me. I made a 
‘short, embarrassed answer, to the effect that 
I had been so much alone solitude now 
seemed my normal condition. 

“Where is that precious darling, Miss 
Chrissy? In charge of Mr. Ford, as usual? 
You miss her so much, I should think you 
would fear to look forward to the time when 
some aspiring youth is bashfully bidden to 
*ask mamma.’” 

Everything seemed to echo the same 
burden ; separation, loss, loneliness. 

“Do not,” I said, involuntarily; “I cannot 
bear the thought.” And again the weak tears 
rose unwelcome to my eyes. 

“What a terrible need of love you have!” 
he exclaimed. “You are afraid to face the 
lonely future. So am I, yet I have been alone 


since I can remember. When you condemn 


me, think that no soft influence of mother, 
sister or wife, has ever shaped my life. You 
have disliked me as much as in your sweet 
nature lay. Have you not? Confess it.” 


“I have been very unjust,” I answered, 


compelled to frankness; “but I have repent- 


ed, now I see the real nobility of your char- 
acter. You are stronger and higher than I 
thought you.” 

“And you are very cold and measured. Can 
I be nothing more than the mere acquaint- 


ance? © Christine,” he said, with passionate 


suddenness, “could you know how the 
thought of you lies in my very heart, how 
your beautiful face haunts my dreams, you 
would—but no, you are simply sweet ice; 
and I should despair—if I could understand 


the meaning of that word,” he added, in a 


‘tone that held the very soul of will. 

I looked at him a moment. Why had I 
disliked him? "What would it be to-have all 
this strength my own, and in my weariness 
‘to lean my head upon his shoulder, and with 


closed eyes to listen to his tender voice call- 


ing me Christine, as it had done but now. 
The thought held a strange sweetness. I put 
it away. Joy and bloom were for Viola; the 
russet leaves of the fading year my portion. 
“I have nothing more to do with love,” I 


answered. “My life will be devoted to my 


“child, and ‘when she leaves me, the ‘years will 
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not be many, perhaps, before I shall gain that 
rest and peace which earth has denied me.” 

Gerald Dunbar’s face changed. His eyes 
flamed into anger, then deepened to dusk 
with passion, giving him a strong momentary 
likeness to Darrell Lansden. 

“Do you mean,” he said, “ that the memory 
of him is to stand between us? that that 
mock marriage—for before Heaven it was no 
other in the spirit of it!—is to rob me of the 
fulfilment of my dream? I swear, and call 
his accursed spirit to witness—” 

“O hush!” whispered I, trembling and 
afraid. Then, stealing nearer, I laid my 
hand on his hair, just where the fair curls 
waved away frem the white forehead. 
“Gerald,” I murmured, “it shall be as you 
wish.” 

Then suddenly his close arms held me, and 
passionate kisses and caresses first taught me 
the meaning of love, while I began to realize 
that not for Viola alone were the bloom and 
sweetness. The russet leaves were not yet 
come. The sun shone resplendent through 
the soft haze, brightening to a glory yet more 


vivid the glow of gold and crimson on the 
maple branches. These symbolized my 
future. At twenty-six life was not so barren 
as I had thought it. 

“But was it not strange,” said I, as we 


wended our way home in our new happiness, 


“that Viola should have obeyed that old 


attraction? I at least have escaped it,” I 
added, a little shyly. 

“You have reason to congratulate your- 
self,’ he said, with an odd intonation. “ Yes, 
you have resisted the attraction,” he contin- 


ued. Then, taking from his breast-pocket a 


miniature encased in crimson velvet and in- 
laid with gold and pearls, he touched a spring, 
whereupon it flew open and disclosed a por- 
trait, which he laid before me. It was his 
very counterpart, the same in _ coloring, 


feature, expression, the only difference being 


in the dress, that of the old colonial times. 

“Itis yourself in masquerade,” I said, upon 
which he pressed another spring, which re- 
vealed the beautiful face of a young woman, 
dark-haired and dark-eyed, with creamy 
cheeks and red lips, the flattered likeness ot 
myself, as I told Gerald Dunbar. 

“The likeness, yes, but not as beautiful,” 
he rejoined; “ but do you see the double curl 
of hair? Examine it, and tell me whose they 
are.” 

A lock of his own fair hair, joined by a 
ribbon to a long, dark ringlet of mine, , 
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I blushed. “Where did you get it?” I said, 
wonderingly. 

For answer he simply slipped from his 
finger the signet-ring which I had often 
noticed, with its initials “G.D.D.” To the 
second one he pointed. 

“What did you suppose that stood for, if, 
indeed, you ever observed it, and had the 
curiosity to wonder?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, in utter 
bewilderment. 

“ Simply that Iam Gerald Darrell Dunbar, 
at your service,” he answered, with a low 
bow, “and these are the pictures of Sir 
L’Estrange Darrelle and Lady Agnes Raynor, 
which have been in my possession ever since 
boyhood, when I chanced to find them among 
a heap of old family rubbish, Are you satis- 
fied that you resisted the fatal antagonistic 
attraction? I am a direct descendant of the 
original Darrelles.” 

I was amazed and overpowered. I remem- 
bered his strange occasional likeness to 
Darrell Lansden. 

“But,” I stammered, “I fancied Darrell 


and Viola were the true representatives of 
Sir L’Estrange and Lady Agnes.” 

“ By no means. Lansden is like his father’s 
side. The true Darrelles are fair, while the 
Raynors are dark. I told your sister Viola 
the whole history; how the old mansion fell 


to the Cuban branch of the family, and hence 


-belongs to Darrell Lansden, whose identity, 
strangely enough, with the present heir, I did 
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not suspect, until that memorable evening. I 
told her my love for you, too, my darling. 
Enough of these musty chronicles! They 
shall not sully the freshness of our love. My 
angel, the curse shall yield to your sweet 
spell, and in the future I will be what you 
will make me.” 9 


Ten years ago these words were uttered. 
To-day I am a happy wife, loving and beloved. 
Darrell Hall is no longer haunted, save by the 
bright eyes and laughing voices of glad chil- 
dren, Viola’s and my own; for we make the 
old mansion a pleasant place for summer 
sojourn. The broad sea smiles in the sun- 
light, and the old poplar trees cannot render 
the bright scene sombre. Since the house 
has fallen into the possession of Everard 
Raynor’s descendants, he has withdrawn the 


‘curse, and all those troubled spirits rest in 


Ten years! To-day my eighteen-years-old 
Chrissy, my beautiful, blushing child, whis- 
pered her little secret in my ear, and one day 


Thurston Ford will claim my darling as the 


sweetest bride that ever wore the orange 


flowers; and, trusting her to his tender care 
without a shadow of regret, I await unfearful 
the coming of the future years, secure, in the 
love which surrounds me, from that dreaded. 


loneliness; and as the bright sun shines in, 


and my little Viola stirs in her cradle, I bid 
the reader of these pages farewell. © 


MY TRUE BETROTHAL. 


BY ALICE GRAY. 


I wEnT down to light the hall lamp, and 
hearing a murmur of voices in the parlor, I 


paused a moment before the half-open door. 


Annie Dearborn sat by the piano and my 
husband was bending over her. Both figures 
were distinct in the moonlight. My foot had’ 
made no sound on the soft stair-carpet, and 
as I stopped, the first word I caught rooted 
me to the spot. 


“Annie Dearborn, I saw but one face in the 
audience. I spoke to but one listener.” 

I understood. She had been praising his 
morning’s discourse, and you should know the 
sweetness of praises from Annie Dearborn’s 
lips ere you pass judgment on the man who 
yielded to their intoxication. 

10 


I ought to describe her before going on 
with my story; but it seems impossible, she 


was 80 unlike any woman I ever knew. So 
full of contradictions. She had been beauti- 
ful some time in her early girlhood, now she 
was a plain-faced woman of twenty-five or six. 
But beauty, mere physical beauty, was an idle 
charm with which Annie Dearborn could well 


afford to dispense, for every other grace and 
witchery seemed to be hers. Imperious as a 
queen, winsome as a child, bewitching as a 
siren, shé was that rare anomaly a thorough 
coquette and at the same time a sincere and 
tender-hearted woman. Loved by women 
and adored by men, the wonder was that she 
had not been wholly spoiled. That she liked 
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admiration there was no question; that she 
gained not admiration merely, but profound 
homage and passionate devotion, was never 
any marvel to me. And I think it was no 
actual surprise when my husband went on, 
laying his hand over the white hand of hers 
that lay dh the gleaming keys: 

“Yes, Annie, you were the only audience 
of which I was conscious, and of you Iam 
always conscious. What could I not do, with 
you for my daily inspiration? My Beatrice 
ever calling me upward, waking all that is 
best in my nature. O Annie, without you I 
am not half that I might be.” 

I saw her turn quickly and lay a silencing 
hand on his lips. I held my breath to catch 
her words. They came tremulous but 
distinct. 

“No, Mr. Campbell, Ido not wake what is 
noblest in you. If I did [should never tempt 
you to such words as these, which are wrong, 
a cruel wrong to one who is utterly devoted 
to you.” 

“Annie, you mistake.” 

“No, I do not mistake.” 

It was this unflinching directness of speech 
that was one of Annie Dearborn’s powers. 
She might be illogical. She might fall into 
errors of judgment, but wrong or right her 
words went straight to the mark, and they 
pierced like arrows sometimes. 

'“Tam- not mistaken,” she went on; “my 
thought does not outrun your words, I take 
them at their simplest meaning. I only ask 
would you speak the same words. in Mary’s 
presence ?” 

“Mary loves you,” he faltered, “and she 
knows that I do.” 

“Yes, &nd she trusts us both. Do you think 
that any woman’s heart would find comfort 
in the thought that her husband draws his 
inspiration from another source, and that 
other a woman not half so noble probably as 
herself? O, I pity wives, I pity them from 
my soul.” 

. “Hear me, Annie, one word. You need 
not pity mine. She is happy and not unloved. 
She gives me devotion, faithful service, every- 
thing save high companionship. For that I 
must look elsewhere, or miss it wholly.” 

She broke in sharply. 
“And why, pray, should you look elseWhere? 


Eight years ago, when we were schoolgirls. 


together, Mary Ellis was as brilliant: in 
scholarship, as keen of intellect, as vivid in 
her mental and moral perceptions as the best 
of us. You won her from our ranks and put 
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her into this domestic treadmill. She has 
strained every nerve, and taxed every power 
to meet the demands made on her as the wife 
of a clergyman, as the mother of your children. 
What wonder if some of the bloom and sparkle 
have faded, if some of her girlish enthusiasm 
have died out? Is it her fault that she is old 
before her time? 0, it is cruel, it is unmanly 
to fall in word or in thought from your loyalty 
and love. You shall not, my friend. You 
shall be true to yourself and to her.” 

Her voice softened, and she leaned towards 
him as she spoke, and laid a white, entreating 
hand on his shoulder. 1 knew how every 
tone and touch thrilled through his sensitive 
frame. I knew how her rebuking words 
would only bind him to deeper homage, and, 
strange as it may seem, through all my sorrow, 
and self-pity, and jealous indignation, together 
with a startled self-conviction—through all 
this tumult of emotion my heart took arms 
with him against her accusing words. Iknew 
so well how she had drawn him on, not with 
conscious purpose but with her instinctive 
coquetries. As I said before, it was no marvel 
to me that she brought men, young and old, 
to her feet. She could flatter so delicately— 
when strongly moved she could be so nobly 
eloquent, and she lived withal in such an at- 
mosphere of purity, proud and sweet, that 
though for half a score of years she had 
“plucked down hearts to pleasure her as you 
would roses from a bough,” yet I think no 
breath of reproach therefor had ever touched 
her name. 

“You shall be true to your best self, my 
friend. A man with noble gifts, with a good 
work before him, and one tender heart to lean 
on,surely he should be content.” 

His head drooped, he drew her hand to his 
lips, and there were tears in his voice as he 
murmured : 

“You are my good angel, Annie. God help- 
ing me I will do your —s with what 
strength is in me.” 

The door-bell rang sharply.” te sped noise- 
lessly up the stairs and shut mysélf into my 
room. I was in no mood for seéing callers. 
Some one else answered the bell; there was a 
brief parley at the door with some neighbor, 
and then a heavy silence reigned below. I 
threw up the sash and leaned out into the 
night. 

Presently I heard the outer door open and 
shut, and saw my husband go out into the 
orchard opposite my window. I saw hit! 
pacing up aud down with bowed head and. 
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folded arms, appearing and disappearing 
among the shadows. I watched him, with 
bitter yearning, with pity and tenderness un- 
epeakable, for already the first passion of 
childish rage had overpassed, and I was re- 
viewing the past with sorrowful calmness, I 
was gauging the presert, and striving to fore- 
cast the future. But through all my pain I 
was thankful the words had been spoken, 
thankful that I had heard them. How else 
should I have known his pain? What did 
Annie Dearborn care for that? She would 
scorn him for his weakness, she would go to 
her untroubled sleep with a sense of having 
borne a noble and virtuous part in that inter- 
view. And so perhaps she had. Many a 
woman would have done worse. To-morrow 
she would go her way in sweet composure of 
heart, and Ernest Campbell and his sufferings 
would be forgotten, or lightly held in half- 
pitying, half-seornfal remembrance. I heard 
her step on the stairs, her soft rap on my door, 
I opened it. 

“T came to say good-night, little mother.” 
She laid her hands caressingly on my 
shoulders, “It is early, I know, but I am tired. 
Are the babies asleep ?” 

She came in and bent over them as they 
lay in their little bed. 

“O, you should be a happy woman, Mary 
Campbell. I envy mothers.” 

“And pity wives,” I thought, but I only 
said, “they are very precious.” 

And then I was alone again with my 
thoughts. For another hour I watched my 
husband pacing slowly among the trees. It 
seems to me there are long lives that hold less 
of thought, and suffering, and resolve, than 
were condensed into that single hour. I would 
have given worlds to have gone out and put 
my hand in my husband’s and said: 

“T understand it all, let me help you to find 
peace.” But this was no time to win him 
back with wifely caresses. He had his battle 
to fight, and he must fight it out single- 
handed and alone. Thisinfatuation, however 
brief its reign, was powerful, overmastering, 
for the time. I could give him no present 
help. Had he not said he could look tomé 
for everything but high companionship? I 
knew precisely what the words meant, and 
yet they struck me with no hopeless sense of 
alienation or exile. I reviewed my married 
life, and I saw in a flash of reminiscences how 
I had, little by little, become immersed in 
household cares, how I had gradually but 
effectually withdrawn myself from the sphere 
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of his inmost sympathies. I saw how I had 
lost sight of the higher uses of life in serving 
the lower. I had taken upon me the duties of a 
minister’s wife, and I sought to fulfil them to 
the letter—and to the letter I had succeeded, 
but alas, for the spirit. Visible success had 
been my aim and [ had achieved’ it. I had 
won the world’s commendation. No house 
was better kept, no children in the parish 
were more exquisitely dressed, no* table was 
more hospitably spread. People called my 
management miraculous. It was only the 
miracle of intelligent and unceasing industry. 
Might not the same good wit and earnest 
effort work other miracles? I smile as I re- 
call how promptly I set to work to find a 
solution of my problem, a path out of my 
trouble. 

It was always so. My resolves were never 
slow to project themselves into some tangible 
shape. My practical habits of thought stood 
me in good stead that night’: 

I bade Annie Dearborn a kind adieu next 
day. Ernest shut himself into his study after 
her departure, and though my heart ached 
for him as I thought of the loneliness and 
lassitude that would fall upon him, new that’ 
the excitement of her perilous graces was re- 
moved, yet I left him undisturbed. As for 
me, you may think it incredible, but except 
for the thought of him, I think I was almost 
happy. I had swept anger and jealousy under 
my feet. I felt as if gifted with some suddet 
mental illumination, as if I had been blitid 
and were just receiving sight. So much’ 
that I had looked upon as duty I saw was 
only a poor etideavor to win the approval of? 
those whose approval was valueless, an effort 
to shape my life to suit the taste of those who 
had no actual concern in iy life. Idlest of 
all idle endezvors! And to me this light had’ 
not come too late. I knew my strength, and 
with a glad leap of heart I felt the self- 
wrought shackles falling. 

It may interest some of my readers to know 
what direction I first struck out in the use of 
my new-found liberty. I will tell you. I went 
up to my room, looked through my wardrobe, 
took a mental inventory of the superfluous 
trimming, the yards of fluting and ruffling 
over which I had spent days of anxiety and 
nights of weariness. Opened the drawers! 
where lay the tiny garments, ruffled, and 
pointed, and scalloped, and “insertedj?"and 
braided, and embroidered in every shape, and 
pattern, and quality that limited means could 
command or unlimited industry could accom- 
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plish. It was a pretty sight, if one could for- 
get the cost. I could not. I seized the 
scissors and set myself to picking out a bit of 
Grecian braiding just begun on a little frock 
that lay in my work-basket. There were four 
such frocks that I had promised myself to do 
the coming month. I ripped it off, and crossed 
out the item “ten pieces embroidery braid” 
from my memorandum with a sigh and a 
siuile of intense relief. That was my first act 
of emancipation. Here was my next. I re- 
ceived by the morning mail a letter from some 
ok] but never intimate acquaintances, an- 
nouncing their intention to visit me the 
fullowing week, if agreeable. Yesterday I 
should have groaned in spirit, and sent an 
immediate and verbally cordial response. To- 
day I wrote a reply, brief and polite, saying 
that I expected to be absent from home the 
next week. This expectation I did not say, 
was the result of a sudden resolution on my 
part, which I set myself that very evening to 
make arrangements for carrying out. 

When just at dusk Ernest emerged from his 
study, 1 proposed a walk. He languidly as- 
sented, and we went out into the mild May 
twilight. The air was soft, but invigorating 
and sweet with delicate spring odors. One 
must have been churlish indeed to have long 
resisted the influence of the quiet beauty of 
the night. We met two or three of the village 
people and stopped to exchange greetings 
with them, 

“Are you going to call anywhere?” he 
asked, presently. 

“I want to see Miss Hester about coming 
over next week. I have been thinking I 
would like to go up to the Anniversaries with 
you, if you would like it.” 

' “I should like it. The change will do yon 

Miss Hester was only too glad to come and 
take charge of my house and my little ones 
for the ensuing week. She had always been 
at my service to help me through difficult 
straits. Her kindness, good sense and 
“faculty” rendered her an invaluable aux- 
iliary in sickness, stress of sewing or influx of 
visitors. And if I had felt justified in 
assuming such an additional expense I should 
long ago have adopted her as a permanent 
inmate of our household. 

What a stirring, happy week it was that 
followed. I left all my house cares behind, 
and threw myself heartily into the interests 
of the hour. 

Did you ever notice that when you have 


seized a new trath, or rather while any potent 
idea is taking possession of you, everything 
seems to conspire to enforce it upon you? 
Books, friends, circumstances seem suddenly 
to have undertaken your case. Everything 
seems bent on educating you in that one 
direction, It was so with me that week in 
Boston. One household of whose hospitalities 
we enjoyed was presided over by a serene, 
sweet-voiced matron who attracted me 
strongly. 

“How do you contrive to carry all your 
cares so lightly ?” I asked, one morning. “I 
am quite distracted sometimes with the 
burden of my little country bousekeeping. 
Can’t you impart your secret ?” 

She smiled kindly. 

“Perhaps I have learned not to carry too 
many needless burdens. Some tell us the 
true way is to fit our shoulders to our burden. 
It is better when we can,I think, to fit the 
burden to our shoulders. We can do it easier 
than we suppose, oftentimes. We take up 
half our cares more through cowardice than 
conscience I suspect.” 

All through the morning conference and 
the afternoon sermon I pondered her words 
and worked away at my problem. That same 
evening as I was turning the leaves of the 
last Atlantic, I chanced upon that inimitable 
essay of Gail Hamilton’s entitled “A Spasm of 
Sense.” How thirstily I drank in its trenchant 
truths; with what sure conviction I accepted 
them. 

That was, in many ways, a fruitful week. 
It was a seedtime whereof I reaped after 
many days a precious harvest. I went home 
rested and refreshed. So did Ernest. I began 
at once to put my new resolves into practice. 
Miss Hester was easily persuaded to stay, and 
I saw just where the retrenchments could be 
made to save her wages. This of itself was an 
unspeakable relief. 

It would be tiresome, of course, to trace the 
steps of my little domestic reformation. Of 
course I did not achieve Utopia in aday. I 
had my old temptations to put time, and 
thought, and priceless labor into these pretty 
superfluities of dress that bring no sufficient 
return of comfort or beauty. Every thought- 
ful woman knows what theyare. Thecount- 
less buttons that button nothing, the stitch- 
ings that fasten nothing, the endless trimmings 
that beautify nothing. 

I still weakly yielded to social demands 
that brought no recompense. I gave invita- 
tions and hospitable entertainment to unwel- 
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come visitors, and many a time the words of 
my sweet-voiced mentor came back to me. 
“We take up half our cares more through 
cowardice than conscience.” And then I 
would renew my vows, and brace myself for 
more honest and heroic living, and many a 
time by a kindly directness of speech, I saved 
myself hours and days of useless worry and 
thankless toil. I never again lost sight of my 
purpose, which was never to let life sink into 
a round of drudgery. Scarcely a day passed 
that I did not contrive to coax Ernest out for 
a walk, or to draw him into a frolic with the 
children, or that I did not find time to sit 
with him through the evening, reading or 
listening while he read; or talking over the 
parish gossip, discussing the various affairs of 
our “larger family,” as we called the village 
people, who came to us, the old with their 
grievances, the middle-aged with their trials 
and perplexities, the young with their little 
love affairs, over all of which we sorrowed, 
and smiled, and sighed, and gave such help as 
we could. We had fallen gradually back into 
something like the habits of our early married 
days, except the endearments. As for me 
some instinct held me as clearly of caresses as 
a maiden unwon. I never nestled into his arms 
as we sat in the twilight, never laid my cheek 
against his, or playfully kissed him on the 
eyes, as in the old petting days, Outwardly 
we were the calmest and quietest of friends— 
but friends we were assuredly. We took con- 
stant counsel together. In all his interests [ 
had a full and equal share. We discussed 
other people’s sorrows and joys. We talked 
of lovers, married and unmarried, but of our- 
selves and our love we never spoke. Nor was 
Annie Dearborn’s name ever mentioned in our 
household. 

One night the paper was brought in just at 
twilight. I took it to the window to look it 
over and stood there reading it aloud to 
Ernest, who lay on the sofa opposite. Present- 
ly I came to the marriages, and the name of 
Annie Dearborn arrested my attention. 
Annie was married. With an exclamation of 
surprise I read it aloud. Ernest made no 
response, and I went on with my reading in’ 
silence. 

“ Mary, it is too dark to read any longer.” 

“Yes, Ernest.” 

I put down the paper and went to him. He 
took my hand and drew me down to the 
hassock beside him. 

“ Mary, I have a story to tell you. A story 
I have withheld too long already.” 


Betrothal. 


His voice was husky with emotion. 

I bent and whispered: 

“Ts Annie Dearborn the heroine of your 
story ?” 

He tyrned his head quickly as if to read 
my face, but it was too dark. 

“ Because, if she is, Ernest, I think I knew 
your story two years ago.” 

“Mary! You saw—you understood? Put 
you do not know what cause you had to 
despise your husband.” 

I nestled my head closer as I answered 
softly : 

“Darling, I overheard you talk with her 
the last night she was here. I happened to 
be in the hall and I couldn’t help listening. 
Annie was good. I knew she meant to do 
right, but she is so used to winning hearts 
without a conscious effort it is no wonder she 
handles them lightly. She couldn’t feel your 
pain as I did. You are my other soul, you 
know, and I did want to comfort you so, after 
she was gone. But I knew there are some 
things one has to bear alone. And you have 
outlived the pain now, Ernest ?” 

I asked the question in a tremulous whisper. 
For answer he drew me closer and closer into 
his embrace, and I rested there while he 
poured out, unreservedly, his full confession, 
without palliation or self-excuse. And then 
the words in which he told anew his love for 
me! How poor and shallow is any lover’s 
talk compared with this deep and dear com- 
munion in which souls are wedded for eternity. 
It was one of those glorified hours that 
trail their golden memories over months and 
years of quiet undemonstrative living. That 
was our true betrothal night. 

We saw Annie Dearborn the other day. 
She has a devoted husband and two loyely 
children. She and Ernest met with a bright 
cordiality that ignored all the past save its 
open friendliness. The episode I have record- 
ed was doubtless one of scores, buried now 
out of sight and almost out of memory, yet 
what nourishment was drawn therefrom to 
enrich two happy lives. 

Yet, reader, mistake me not. Do not gen- 
eralize from my story an infallible rule of con- 
duct for disloyal husbands, neglected wives, or 
their maiden friends. And, above all, let not 
the latter attempt the role of Annie Dearborn. 
“ For ’tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 

And matter enough to save one’s own.” 

I’ve only told my story. You know there 
will be no other just like it while the world 
shall stand. 
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RESTING-TIME. 


BY MISS H. R. HUDSON. 


All day long my heart rejoices, “ Here’s Jeannette, as silly a lass 


For the earth is glad and fair; As ever needed a mother, 

All the birds lift happy voices, Letting good luck and good fortune pass, 
And the sun shines everywhere. Careless of one as the other. 

Everywhere the leaves and flowers 
Dress them gayly for a show— “Now she favors a sailor lad, 

Passing winds and stranger hours Slighting a worthy miller; 

. Grow like friends before they go. Why, if her choosing were good or bad, 
All day long, through broad blue spaces, She should wed as I will her! 


Clouds are sailing one by one; 
All day long the streams run races, 
Singing underneath the sun; 


“ John has learned to scheme and to save, 
Robin’s a handsome rover, 
Able perchance to get her a grave 


While my heart, that was so sober, After her life is over. 
Sings as merrily as they, 
And is happy in October, “ John is steady and well-to-do;— 
> As it used to be in May: Since he loves her so truly, 
Sings me songs of joy and glory, Prays to wed ere the year is through,— 
Songs of all that gives delight; I have promised it duly. 
the “ Robin’s ship sails south in the morn, 
Listen while I tell it over, Watch Jeannette till the morrow; 
(‘Tis a tale that brought me cheer.) When she knows that the lad is gone, 
Lest my fancy prove a rover, She will forget her sorrow. 
E will wette the words T hear: Back throngh drifts of shadow and sun 
“Daughter Jeannette, daughter Jeannette,’”— Floats the sound of the singing: 
The miller’s tone was surly,— “ Birdie, birdie, sleep sweet to-night, 
“Get me some food ere the sun has set, Up where the nest is swinging. 
Birdie, birdie, sleep safe and high, 
“Twenty miles of the woodland road Only the wind will shake you; . 
Wait to be travelled over; Sleep in quiet—when morning is nigh, 
Dobbin had never so heavy a load, Matie will chirp to wake you.” 


Give him his fill of clover.” 


Under the shade of the broad oak tree 
Bright was she as the gleams of sun, The miller his bags has mounted, 
Beams that shimmer and quiver; Gaunt Dame Martha peers forth to see, 
Arch and glad as the brooks that run Leaving her stitches uncounted. 


Down to talk with the river. 


Sweet her glance as the kindly words 
Folk are buying and selling; 
Blithe she sang as the brown-winged birds 


“ Jane, stay home from the town to-night, 
Martha mayhap will need you; 

Set your work and your wardrobe right, 
Folk that are gay mislead you.” 


Flitting about her dwelling: 
; ; Shading her eyes with her tiny hands, 
| “Dobbin, good Dobbin, go far, go fast, While she listened demurely, 

i Under the wood’s green awning; - Jane looks upward from where she stands, 
fl Come not back till the night is past, Smiles a bit at the strict commands: 
\ And gray is looking for morning.” » “Surely, my father, surely. 
Tripping gayly with girlish grace, “Village people are naught to me, 

Steps she light as a feather, They but gossip and borrow; 

Setting table and dishes in place, There’s an errand or two, maybe,— 
Piling the logs together. I can wait till to-morrow.” 


“Good Dame Martha,”—the miller spokelow,— Round a curve in the mossy way 
“Girls are fond of their fancies; The wagon is creaking slowly, 


Fonder and fonder I think they grow, Traitor shadows, the foes of day, 
The further the world advances. Lie in the woodlands lowly. 
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Night brings with her a faint young moon, 
Banded shadows deride it; 

Some pale stars, that have come too soon, 
Keep their places beside it. 


Nought is heard but the soft night breeze, 
Notes of a whippoorwill crying, 

Stir of grasses, and stir of trees, 
Ever swaying and sighing. 


In the circle the firelight makes 
Old Dame Martha is knitting; 

Close by the curtain the night-wind shakes, 
Busy Jeannette is sitting. 


Dusk has gathered so heavily 
_ There where shadows were lurking, 
Watchful Martha can only see 
Swift hands steadily working, 


Fair, bent brows and the gleam of curls, 
Shown when the fire burns brighter; 
While she hums, in the manner of girls, 

Making her task seem lighter; 
“There is a castle far away, 
Where a lady is waiting all night, all day. 
What sighs she? 
Ah, what sighs she? 
‘Why is my dear love away from me?’”’, 
Some one moves in the darkness near, 
Stirs the lilacs behind her; 
Some one whispers, “ Ah, never fear! 
Here is Robin to seek his dear, 
Ah, too glad if he find her. 
“ Ah, too glad if she hears his tale, 
Never doubting nor scorning, 
Trust his faith and the favoring gale 
That bears him south in the morning. 


“ Ah, too glad if she own a love 
Only poor in the telling, 

Choose heart-wealth, below and above, 
All the sea for a dwelling!” 


“ Always glad, if the hand thus held 
Now, may be his forever; 

*Tis a clasping that life will weld, 
Nothing but death will sever.” 

“What is stirring outside, Jeannette? 
There is a rustle a-nigh you, 

Close by the spot where the chair is set— 
Hap there is evil by you.” 

“ Nay, good Martha, you heard the arn. 
On its way to the river, 

Staying a bit to dally with trees, 
Teaching the leaflets to quiver.” 

“There’s a fleet steed tied in the wood,” 
Murmurs the voice beside her; 

“There's a vessel that’s stanch and good, 
With sturdy hands to guide her; 

“There’s a heart that’s all your own, 
Yours till a lifetime passes: 

Yours till death shall lay me alone, 

Under the waves or the grasses.” 


Resting-Time. 


“Why do you sit so idle, Jeannette? 
Idle with work before you? 
You’re too fond of your daydreams yet— 
Nothing but work will cure you.” 
“Nay, good Martha, my needle and I 
Paused for a moment only; 
I was hearing the whippoorwill cry, 
Out where it’s dark and lonely.” 
“Will you listen, my dear, my dear? 
Must I go on the morrow 
Far away with a life made drear, 
Owning nothing but sorrow?” 
“Why are your cheeks so flushed, Jeannette? 
Where are your glances roaming?” 
“T have bethought me I did forget 
To feed my lamb in the gloaming. 
“He is hungry and cold, I know, 
I must feed him and cheer him; 
It is cruel to leave him so, 
None to help him or hear him.” 
“ Go not out—’tis a Friday night— 
Elves and fairies have power; 
Leave the lamb till the early light, 
He will sleep in an hour.” 
“ Nay, good mother, I fear no elves, 
Nannie will scare them bleating; 
Get me some bread and milk from the shelves; 
Haste, for the hours are fleeting, 


“ Birdie Robin flew far and long, 
Under a window he sang a song; 
The one that doth hear, 
She counteth him dear. 
Ah, is she wrong?” 
“ Fasten the folds of your mantle, Jeannette, 
Dews are heavily falling; 
Wait, for the lamp burns dimly yet 
In the window where it is set: 
Come, if you hear me calling. 
So Jeannette went out in the dark, 
Out to the one who waited; 
Long Dame Martha may watch and hark: 
Only a bird, belated, 
Chirping a bit in a pause of the breeze, 
Only the whippoorwill crying, 
Stir of grasses and stir of trees, 
Are to her call replying; 
Ghostly forms in the dark she sees, 
While the moonlight is dying. 
Ere the two that are speeding away 
Homeward again come sailing, 
Those that seek will be bent and gray, 
Worn with watching and wailing. 
Sound of laughter heard in the night, 
Echoes of swift hoofs beating: 
“Speed, good Rover, speed ere the light! 
Speed, for the hours are fleeting! 
“ Speed, brave Rover, the morning sun 
Shall light us over the water 
Far away, for Robin has won 
Jeannette the miller’s daughter!” 


“Wuy do you abuse that boy so? What 
has he been guilty of?” 

“That’s no affair of yours, so don’t be 
getting yourself into trouble. I'll beat the 
boy as much as I like, and lick any man that 
takes his part! D’ye mind that? If there's 
any man in the forecastle that don’t like it, 
‘let him take it up!” The speaker uttered 
these words of defiance in a loud, boastful 
tone, and glared round upon us all like a wild 
beast at bay. 

There is to be found in almost every ship’s 
company, as indeed elsewhere where a con- 
siderable number of men are thrown together, 
some one who assumes the position of bully, 
and rules, for a time, over the rest with a rod 
ofiron. In virtue of a victory or two, cheaply 
won at the outset of the voyage, and a vast 
amount of swagger, he holds this position for 
a longer or shorter period, till he is either put 
down by a combination of several of his ship- 
mates, or until circumstances bring out a 
champion who defeats him, and puts an end 
to his tyranny. In the latter case, the 
champion is, in almost every instance, some 
quiet, good-tempered man, who has scarcely 
ever been known to quarrel with any of his 
shipmates, and who has, up to the time of 
throwing off the yoke, submitted to insult 
and abuse for the sake of peace. Of course 
the office of bully becomes vacant from that 
time forth ; for a man of this class, after being 
once whipped, never recovers his lost ground ; 
his prestige is gone, in that ship, at least; he 
must leave her and join another, if he desires 
again to hold the same position; while the 
victor, being usually a man of very different 
character, who fights only to resist oppres- 
sion, there is no fear that he will presume at 
all upon his success. 

The bully on board the Madagascar was a 
tall, bony man, with a repulsive cast of coun- 
tenance, who had joined us at Rarotonga 
several months before. Nothing was known 
of his previous history or his nationality. He 
had commenced his swaggering career very 
soon after coming on board, and had man- 
aged in two or three cases to put down his 
opponents by threats alone. No one had yet 
ventured to tackle to him seriously, with a 
determination to whip or be whipped. Thus 
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emboldened by the apparent cowardice of all 
his shipmates, Ned Bowers, as he was called, 
had inaugurated himself the bully of the 
crew, and now hurled defiance in the teeth 
of any man who should dare to remonstrate 
against his brutal treatment of the boy Ben. 

Cromwell, the young man who had ven- 
tured to ask what the boy’s offence was, 
evidently felt that a test of his manhood had, 
come, when he heard the answer and chal- 
lenge of Bowers; but still he hesitated ere he 
made any reply. He was a Martha’s Vine- 
yarder, a quiet, steady young man, and a 
genial companion, beloved and respected by 
us all. No one ever had a quarrel with John 
Cromwell; he never gave cause of offence to 
any one, and heretofore he had managed to 
avoid coming into direct collision with the 
bully. 

“ You all understand me, I suppose?” said 
Bowers; “so, as there is no man feels able to 
take it up, of course no one will have any 
more lip about it;” at the same time giving 
another severe kick to the little fellow who 
had incurred his displeasure. 

“Stop!” said Cromwell, suddenly rising to 
his feet; “ J take it up!” 

“O, you take it up, do you?” retorted 
Bowers. “ You!” 

“T said so,” retyrned John, quietly, at the 
same time beginning to pull his shirt over his 
head. 

The bully was rather taken aback by the 
young man’s coolness, but he was certainly 
not more astonished than the rest of us. I 
was but a boy myself at the time, and had 
met with my share of abuse from Bowers, 
while no one in the ship had been more 
uniformly kind and considerate with me than 
John Cromwell. It had never occurred to me 
that he, of all others, would be the man to 
face the hated bully in this way; but it was 
plain to me now, from his manner, that he 
really “ meant business,” as the sporting men 
have it. 

“And what do you mean to do about it?” 
asked Bowers, in his usual blustering style. 

“T mean to protect the boy from further 
abuse if I can,” replied Cromwell. “ Boys,” 
he continued, addressing his shipmates gen- 
erally, “you have all heard this man’s chal- 
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lenge, and I am ready to meet him, buff to 
buff, and ask no favors, if the rest of you will 
see that I have fair play.” 

“You shall have it, Cromwell!” shouted 
five or six eager voices at once. 

“Come on deck then,” cried Bowers, 
“where there’s more room!” 

“No,” said Cromwell, “there is room 
enough here. I know that, by the rules of 
the ship, we are not allowed to fight at all, 
and if we go on deck, we shall be stopped by 
the officers. If we begin it, we must go 
through with it; and I shall either thrash 
you, or else be thoroughly thrashed myself 
before I have done with you.” 

“Take away the ladder!” said two or three 
voices at once. 

No sooner said than done; the ladder was 
unshipped from the cleets, and stowed up by 
the after bulkhead, leaving a clear ring for 
the two men. All this occurred during the 
dinner hour, while all hands were present; 
for we were cutting a sperm whale at the 
time, and had a “piece raised,” when we 
were knocked off with orders to get our 
dinners at once, and be ready for a call. 

Bowers, seeing that there was no backing 
out, prepared himself to do his best, though 
he was evidently troubled in mind by the 
perfect coolness of his antagonist. John 
Cromwell, when stripped to the waist, was 
not such a man as a connoisseur would be 
likely to bet his money on, appearing to have 
more flesh than muscular development. How 
my young heart beat as they stood up and 
faced each other! How I prayed, not aloud, 
but in secret, that John Cromwell might 
conquer him! How I trembled lest the 
longer-limbed and more wiry-looking Rowers 
might prove too much for him; for I knew 
that all depended on himself. No one could 
interfere to assist him, as “fair play” meant 
“fair play” for both men; no favors and no 
interference. 

Bowers led off, making his attack with 
great vigor, as if he thought to frighten his 
young opponent, at the same time saying, in 
a taunting way, “Why don’t you hit out? 
You'll find no child’s play with me; I don’t 
give any more lip than I’m ready to main- 
tain;” but nothing could throw our wary 
young champion off his guard. I was ready 
to cry with delight; for, boy that I was, I 
could see that Cromwell was no novice, and 
though he had as yet confined himself to 
warding off the blows of the other, he had 
done so with success, and would return them 
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with interest when he thought the proper 
time had arrived. When Bowers paused to 
get breath, neither of them had yet received 
a mark; but John stood, cool and collected, 
with folded arms, waiting the next round, 
while the bully had evidently lost both 
strength and confidence in the first one. He 
saw no better way, however, than to force the 
fighting, and, after recovering his wind, he 
renewed the attack with the same fury as 
before, though he was careful not to waste 
his breath in tantalizing speeches. He 
became irritated at the coolness of his antag- 
onist, and struck out blindly, exposing his 
face, and Cromwell, seeing his opportunity, 
“let out” for the first’ time, and planted a 
sounding blow in his forehead, yhich knocked 
him completely off his feet, and left him sit- 
ting on a chest which had brought him up as 
he staggered backward. 

“Turn to, there! Man the windlass!” 
shouted the mate, down the scuttle; then, as 
he perceived that the ladder was removed, 
and that something unusual was in progress, 
he leaned over and looked down among us. 

“What's the row here?” said he. He 
could see Cromwell, standing in fighting trim, 
the central figure of the group; but the other 
man was out of his range of vision. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Mr. West,” said one of 
the men who stood nearly under him, “give 
us a few minutes to finish this now! It wont 
take us long, and we'll work with a will to 
make it up.” 

“Who’s the other one?” asked Mr. West, 
in a low tone. 

“ Bowers, sir,’ answered the man, with a 
look as if he thought the name was a suffi- 
cient excuse for breaking the rules of the 
ship. 

“ O, that’s it, is it?” said the mate, elevat- 
ing his eyebrows. “Well, we can’t be losing 
time now with a whale alongside.” 

He was gone again, and we judged he had 
gone aft to report to the old man. 


“Come, Bowers,” said Cromwell, “let's 


‘finish it up. We are keeping the whole duty 


of the ship waiting.” 

“Time!” called out two or three impatient 
voices. 

Thus adjured, the bully stood up to his 
work again, and made desperate efforts to 
retrieve his lost ground, but in vain. He was 
hit three or four times in this round, and 
dropped, exhausted, into a seat, just as the 
mate's form again darkened the scuttle. 

“Forcastle there! Hurry up that matter, 
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and man the windlass as soon as you get 
through !” 


The shadow disappeared again, and there 
was no longer anything to interfere with an 
“honorable settlement” of the difficulty. 
Several voices called “Time!” again, and the 
men took their.stations for the fourth round. 
This was a severe one, for Bowers was des- 
perate, and John just getting warmed up to 
his work. He received two or three slight 


blows, but finished it by a tremendous one 


delivered: full on the mouth of his adversary, 
which sent him spinning across the deck, 
“unshipping” some of his front teeth, and 
Starting the bjood freely from his upper lip. 


“Enough!” said Bowers, sullenly, seeing 
the hopelessness of playing longer at a losing 


game. 
“Ship that ladder, and pass down some 
water!” “Come on, let’s turn to at once!” 


“Good for the old man, that he let us finish 


it out!” “That's the best job that’s been 


done this cruise!” Everybody spoke up at 
once, as we all rushed on deck. Water was 
passed down for the late belligerents to wash 
themselves, and the rest of us mustered at 


our stations, ready for work. 


“Got through below there?” asked Mr. 


West. 
“Ay, ay, sir!” 
“ Heave away at the windlass then!” 


John Cromwell soon made his appearance, 
looking none the worse, save a slight scratch 
or two, and went aft to the old man. 

“Captain Adams,” said he, respectfully, “I 
have been guilty of breaking the rules of the 
ship; but I interfered to protect a boy from 
abuse, and I am willing to be punished with- 
out complaint if I deserve it.” 

“T don’t want to know anything about it,” 
replied the old man, hastily, with a quizzical 
look. “I didn’t see it, and den’t know what 
you mean. Go to the windlass now, and let 
us make up for lost time.” 

It was easy to see where his sympathies 
were, and, in fact, those of every one else in 
the after part of the ship; for officers can 
judge, by various little things that come 
under their observation, how matters are 
going in the forecastle, and, in most cases, 
are glad to find that any great wrong can be 
righted without their interference. This 


matter of forecastle brawls is a difficult one 


to deal with. The general principle of quar- 
ter-deck law is, “I'll do all the fighting 


myself, and if I find two men fighting, I shall 
punish them both.” But it is often found 
necessary, or at least expedient, to depart 
from the rule, especially in cases like this, 
where there is reason to suppose that one of 
the parties is blameless, and must have been 
a very poltroon, a mere swab, so to speak, not 
to have acted just as he did. I have known 
eases where the two men were called aft on 
the maindeck, and allowed to “settle it” 
there, the captain himself seeing fair play; 
and again a hint would be given in this style: 


“T don’t want to see any fighting on board 


my ship. Get out of my sight, both of you!” 
And a practical illustration would then be 
given of the old proverb, “Out of sight, out 
of mind.” In the present instance, perhaps 


no other course could have been adopted 
which would have ended the difficulty so 


quickly, or so entirely to the satisfaction of 
all parties save one, and that one the only 
person guilty of any wrong. 

The windlass went round “slip-slop,” and 


our work went forward with a will, The 


bully, or, more properly speaking, the ex- 
bully, “ turned to” with the rest; for although 
his face was considerably battered, he was 
not seriously hurt, physically speaking; but 
it was plain that he brooded over his defeat, 


and nursed his revenge for an opportunity. 


Nothing was said directly to him, or in his 
hearing, by his shipmates, though some sly 
allusions were made, aside, to the appearance 


of his swelled mouth, as that “Bowers bad 
got more lip than he could maintain,” in 
which we merely parodied a favorite expres- 
sion of his own. 

A few days after this oceurrenee, we were 
off Macauley’s Island, commonly known 
among whalemen as Goat Island, and a 
grand hunting excursion was planned in 
conjunction with an accidental consort, the 
barque Favorite. This island is stocked with 
goats, running wild in large herds, and also 
with wild hogs, but is otherwise uninhabited. 
We went ashore with six boats, three from 
each ship, thus mustering thirty-six men all 
told, and it was agreed to work in concert, 
and divide the results of the day’s work. In 
the course of the day, we of course got scat- 
tered in groups and small parties, and the 
two ships’ crews mingled together. We had 
secured some fifty goats, which were as many 
as we cared to have, and had them all tied, 


some down on the beach, and others high on 
the rocks, and so distributed, that, in some 
places, we found it expedient to carry up 
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lines, and lower them down steep precipices 
to the beach, rather than to back them down 
to the landing by long and circuitous routes. 

While some parties were engaged in this 
way, and others were in pursuit of wild pigs, 
a sudden squall was seen rising, and the order 


was given to muster to the boats as fast as 
possible, and shove out for the ships. Muskets 
were fired as signals to men who were not 
within hearing of the voice, and the fog- 
horns were blown all along the beach; for 


the boats lay scattered at considerable dis- 


tances apart for the better convenience of 


loading the captured animals, without being 
obliged to transport them all to one spot. 
Each boat got clear as soon as men enough 
could be collected to man her, not waiting 


for our proper respective crews; for the wind 
was rising fast, and the sky looked black and 


threatening. Whatever goats lay near at 
hand on the beach were tumbled into the 
boats, and the rest were abandoned, for the 


emergency admitted of no delay. Already 


the ships were clewing down their topsails, 


and preparing for the weather as fast as they 
could, short-handed as they were. We 
reached our ship without accident, and 
taking up the boats, shortened sail in time 


to save our spars and canvas; but we were 


none too soon, for before night it was blowing 


great guns, and we were lying to under storm- 
staysails. It was found that we had two of 
the Favorite’s men on board, and had left 


two of our own, one of whom was John 
Cromwell. This was not important, how- 
ever; if we became separated, we should 
rendezvous off the same island, and could 
then exchange the men. I could not help 
thinking of the poor goats left tied by the 
heels to starve to death on the rocks; but 
that could not be helped in some instances, 
though many had been cut adrift by different 
men where it was convenient to do so, after 
they found there was not time to get them 
down to the beach. All night and all the 
next day it blew a gale, and we lay to drift- 
ing, having lost sight of our consort during 
the night. We judged her to be to windward 
of us, as she was a much more weathierly 
vessel than the Madagascar. 

After the gale blew itself out, we made sail 
to work up for the island; but in doing so, 
we discovered that our foretopmast was badly 
sprung, in fact, almost gone at the sheave- 
hole. This had probably been done when 
the squall first came on, by the combined 
power of the foretopsail and jib, as sail could 
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not be reduced with so few men fast enough 
to meet the crisis, nearly all hands being o 

shore. Be that as it might, however, the 
spar was worthless, for no sail could be 
carried on it. To send it down and replace 
it at sea was a critical job, unless we could 


depend upon two days of calm weather, which 
was hardly to be expected. It was possible to 
do it, perhaps, but it would be much safer and 
easier to make a harbor. So we bore up for 
New Zealand, and a few days afterwards 


came to anchor in Mangonui, where we sent 


down the topmast, and sent a new one aloft, 


crossed the yards, and put everything in its 
place, making a stay of only two days there. 
When ready to sail, it was discovered that 
Ned Bowers was missing, He had, doubtless, 


deserted, and gone ashore among the Maories, 
We were not surprised at this circumstance, 


nor was any one inconsolable at the loss. We 
made no search for him, but found another 
man on the beach who was glad of a chance 


to ship, and took our anchor and went to sea, 
anxious to make our way back th Macauley's 


to fall in with our consort. 

We spoke the Favorite the second day after 
leaving Mangonui, and took her two men on 
board. We learned, to our astonishment, 


that Captain Braley had only one of ours, 
Cromwell was missing! The last boat that 


came off to the Favorite from the beach 
could muster only five men; but they had 
already waited as long as they dared, and all 
the signals in their power to make failed to 
find any more. They therefore shoved off, 
thinking that probably one of our boats must 
have had seven men, which would not be 
surprising under the circumstances. .They 
lay to, like ourselves, that night and the next 
day, and when the weather moderated, made 
sail. They had hardly done so when they 
saw whales, and took one of them, and, as it 
was still rugged, they were detained all that 
day in cutting. But the next, being the third 
day after the gale came on, the ship was in 
near the land again, and lowered two boats, 
thinking to secure some of the goats which 
had been left tied on the rocks. On landing, 
they were surprised at not being able to find 
any. The goats had either broken their 
bonds, a case that could hardly be supposed 
to have occurred in every instance among so 
many, or, what was more probable, they had 
been liberated by some one. This last suppo- 
sition was rendered a certainty by the discov- 


ery of the remains of a fire, and remnants of 
bones and meat near it, which, of course, 
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satisfied Captain Braley that a man had been 
there since his former visit, though of course 


he had no means of knowing, until he fell in 
with us, whether it was one of his own men 
or ours. He had scoured the island thor- 
oughly, and fired signal guns in every direc- 
tion; but no one was to be found, and the 


natural theory was, of course, that he had 


been taken off by some other ship, which 
might well have happened the day before, 
while he was delayed by cutting his whale. 

After learning these facts, we could not be 
satisfied till we had made another visit to the 
island, still hoping to pick up some clue to 
the fate of Cromwell, as we thought it not 
unlikely he might have left some record to 
inform us of his safety, if he had indeed left 
the island in another ship. So we stretched 
across to Macauley’s again, the Favorite still 
in company, and both captains went on shore. 
The charred remains of the fire were still 
there, as before, and a few bones lay near it, 
picked cleamby the birds; but it was evident 
that no man was there, and no other marks 
of more recent date could be found. 

We were about returning, disappointed, to 
the ship, when my attention was suddenly 
drawn to the appearance of a stone lying 


upon a still larger one, which looked as 
though it might have been lifted and placed 
there, rather than have found its present 


position by accidental causes. This lay 
directly in our track to and from the boat, 
and had been passed and repassed both by 
our men and the Favorite’s; but now, as I 
glanced aside at it, I saw a piece of wood 
under it. I rolled over the stone, and found 
an old stave of a barrel, bleached and beach- 
worn, on which was the ixscription, in lead 
pencil, “J. Cromwell, of ship Madagascar, 
taken off by ship Cicero;” then followed the 
date, which was the day that Captain Braley 
took his whale. Here, then, was the whole 
story; he had remained only two days on the 
island; and with our minds now fully relieved 
as to his safety, we pushed off, taking the 
barrel-stave with us. We soon after parted 
company with the Favorite, and months 
passed away in the usual routine of a voyage 
of this kind. We had no bully in the fore- 
castle now, and no cause for uneasiness about 
the fate of the young man who had humbled 
him, though we were all sorry to have lost so 
good a shipmate. 

It was nearly a year afterwards that we 
went into the Bay of Islands to make our last 
port in the Pacific before sailing for home. It 
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was just at dark that we came to, and after 
furling the sails, I was standing ii the waist, 


looking at a ship that lay anchored near us. 
She was a whaler, I knew; but I had not yet 
heard what ships were in port, and it was too 
dark when we anchored to make out her 
name. A boat but off from her, and pulled 


towards us, It was my first anchor-watch, 


and seeing no officer on deck, I went to the 
cabin door and reported to the mate, for the 
captain was on shore, 
“ Boat coming alongside, Mr. West.” 
“Where is she from?” he asked. 


“From this ship nearest to us.” 

“All right,” said he, coming up the stairs, 
“What boat is that?” he hailed, as she sliot 
alongside of us. 

“From the Cicero of New Bedford,” an- 
swered the officer at the steering oar. 


“The Cicero?” said Mr. West. “Have you 
got a man nemed John Cromwell on board ?” 

“Yes sir, here he is,’ answered John 
Cromwell himself, from the head of the boat, 
recognizing the mate’s voice. “How do you 
do, Mr. West? I did not know this was the 
Madagascar until now.” 

Most hearty was the greeting that John 
received as he jumped in on deck; for all 
hands had got wind of it by this time, and 
crowded round him tv hear his story. 

“You knew I was in the Cicero,” said 
John, “I suppose you found my post-office, 
then ?” 

“Yes,” said I; “and I’ve got your letter 
now mailed up in the head of my trunk.” 

“Well, John,” said the mate, “ you'll want 
to have a yarn with the boys, so I'll hear your 
story by-and-by, when we are at leisure; for 
of course you'll go home in the ship with 
us?” 

“Of course,” he replied. “This is the ship 
that I belong to, though I can’t say but I 
shall be sorry to leave the old Cicero.” 

The two mates went below together, and 
Cromwell sat down on the main hatches, the 
centre figure of the group, who closed up 
round him, 

“Now, John,” said I, “tell us how you 
came to be left on shore at Goat Island, for 
we've always wondered at that. You must 
have been a long way off not to have heard 
the guns and fog-horns.” 

“T did hear them,” said John; “but just 
then I was hardly able to crawl, much less 
walk, though I knew my life was almost 
depending upon it.” 

“Why, were you hurt? ‘You fell down the 
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rocks, did you?” said several of his shipmates, 
eagerly. 


“Yes,” said Cromwell, “I did fall; but the 


fall was not the result of accident.” 
“ How was that?” asked everybody at once. 
“Well, I may as well begin my story and 
go on with it.” 
“O, I see!” said I, for the first time giving 


utterance to a thought that had many times 


occurred to me, “I see; that scoundrel 
Bowers had something to do with it. Do 
you know, John, he ran away from us a few 
days after we lost you?” 

“ He’s here ashore now,” said Cromwell. 


“He’s here? Bowers? Have you seen 
him ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said John, “I have. But let me 
begin my story as I was going to do, when 
you interrupted me by jumping at conclu- 
sions. I came down to the boat, and gota 


coil of line to lower some of the goats down 
in certain places where the rocks were steep, 
and it was not easy to lug themd own to the 
beach, and on my travels I fell in with 
Bowers alone. He had secured a fine old 
buck, and had tied him, and dragged bim to 
the brow of a rock, where it rose perpendicu- 
larly about forty feet. 

“T did not stop to say anything to him, for I 
knew he didn’t feel well disposed towards me, 
as he had never seemed to get over the bitter- 
ness he felt after the set-to we had here in 
the forecastle, but he hailed me, and asked 
me if I would bring my line, and lend him a 
hand to get his goat down to the beach. Of 
course I was willing, and indeed I was glad 
he had spoken to me, for I didn’t want to 
hold any animosity against him and hoped he 
would feel as I did about it. So we bent on 
to the goat, and slung him over the edge of 
the precipice. There was no one below to 
receive and cast him off, but we thought as 
there was only one, we would lower him down 
and let go the line, and afterwards cast him 
off when we went down ourselves, We had 
perceived the bad weather coming on, and 
just as we were pushing the goat over the 
brow of the rock, we heard loud shouts from 
the direction of the boats.’ ‘ Well, we'll Jower 
him down, anyhow,’ said Bowers, ‘now we've 
got started, it wont detain us but a minute,’ 
Well, we both got hold of the line and lower- 
ed away, for he was a heavy animal, and we 
didn’t want to let him go by the run, or, at 
least, I didn’t; when all at once Bowers let 
go, throwing all the strain upon me. I sung 
out to him to lay hold with me, or else I 
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would have to let run, for the line was spin- 
ning through my Hands so as to burn the 


skin, and turning my head aside to look at 


him, and urge him to help me, I saw him 
with the most devilish look in his ugly face 
that can be imagined, in the act of throwing 
a bight of the ‘coil of line over my head! I 
know that I saw this, and you may imagine 


the feelings that were crowded into that one 
second of time, for I had not time to let go, or 


even to cry out before the line encircled me, 
and over I went after the goat, for he was 
‘sounding’ heavy, but he was almost down to 
the beach before I left the top of the rock.” 

“One moment,” said I. “I want to aska 
question. Why did he throw the line round 
you, when he might have sent you over with 
the least push in the world, as you stood ?” 

“That's a pertinent question,” said Crom- 
well, “and is put in the right place, although 
it breaks the thread of the story. I suppose 
the scoundrel did it to strengthen the evi- 
dence of accidental death. For, if I had been 
found dead there with the bighg of the line 
around my body, it would have been thought 
conclusive proof that I had carelessly stepped 
my foot into the coil, and any coroner’s jury 
would have found a verdict accordingly.” 

“That’s true,” said I. “But what a delib- 
erating villain he must have been to think of 
that!” 

“Yes, that’s true,” assented John; “but I 
can never be too thankful that he did think 
of it, for that was what proved my salvation. 
If he had pushed me off I should have fallen 
well out on the stones of the beach and been 
dashed to pieces, but the jirk of the line gave 
me a start in a perpendicular direction, 
straight after the goat, so that I landed square 
on top of him. The poor Billy was crushed 
to death but my life was saved, though I 
received a severe shock and must have lain 
insensible for a long time. When I became 
conscious, I heard a musket fired, and several 
loud blasts on a foghorn. Then all the noise 
ceased, and I suppose these signals must have 
been made by the last boat that pushed off. 
But it was certainly an hour or two before I 
recovered sufficiently to travel round a bend 
of the beach to a place where I could see the 
ships. They were then lying to under storm 
canvas, headed off shore, and it took both 
hands to hold my hat.on my head.” 

“Well, what did you do then ?” we asked. 

“I made myself as comfortable as I could,” 
said Cromwell. “I didn’t feel very uneasy, for 
I knew the ships must return in a few days. 
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I had food enough, for there were the goats 
all tied by the heels, just as you left them. 
But one of the first things I did was to cut 
the poor things adrift, and let them run. I 
had matches in my pocket, thanks to my bad 
habit of smoking, so I had the means of mak- 
ing a fire, and I managed very well till the 
gale was over. The next day the Cicero hove 
in sight, and would have passed without stop- 
ping, but I built a fire up on the cliff, and 
made all the signals I could, till I drew their 
attention. They came ashore and took me 
off. I thought ‘a bird in the hand was worth 
two in the bush, and I had better not run the 
risk of waiting for my own ship.” 

“Well, now, John,” said I, “ explain about 
Bowers being here. You said you had seen 
him, yourself.” 

“ Yes, I did,” said Cromwell. “Last night 
I was ashore at the town of Korarika, below 
here, and I went into a little public house 
there and stayed a short time. When I came 
out again, I paused a moment under the lee 
of the house, to see if I could see any of the 
rest of the boat’s crew, for they had scattered 
soon after we landed. It was very dark, and I 
could see no one. I struck a match against 
the side of the house to light my pipe, and, as 
the flame burst from it, it flashed full in the 
face of a man who was looking round the 
corner of the building. His body was hidden 
fromm sight, but the head was that of Ned 
Bowers. A startling change passed over his 
features as he recognized me; he glared 
fiercely upon me, and stepped out into view, 
drawing something from his shirt-front at the 
same time. He was dressed in ordinary sea- 
man’s rig, but by the set of his flannel shirt, I 
should judge that he had quite an array of 
concealed weapons under it. By the time I 
had made these observations, the flame of my 
match had died out, but I heard something 
like the cocking of a pistol, and darted back 
to the front of the house, not wishing to give 
him the opportunity which he seemed to want, 
of trying whether I was John Cromwell’s 
ghost, or was really ‘sensible to feeling as to 
sight.” He seemed to think better of it, how- 
ever, for I directly heard a muttered oath, 
and then the patter of retreating footsteps, 
and caught a glimpse of a shadowy form 
moving swiftly off into the darkness towards 
the hills back of the town. It might have 
been half an hour after this that we were 
pushing the boat out to goon board, when we 
heard three musket shots fired in quick suc- 
cession and in that direction among the hills, 


but whether that had any connection with 
what I have been telling you I cannot say. 
You know there is a state of war existing be- 
tween the mountain tribes and the English, 
and just now there is considerable anxiety 
felt by the whites down at Korarika, for the 
enemy are known to be prowling round in 
the vicinity, and the troops are sleeping on 
their arms up in the blockhouse there. I 
suppose there must be pickets posted over the 
hills yonder, night and day.” 

“Well, John,” said I,“I don’t believe he 
would have hit you, if he had fired at you, for 
you seem to bear a charmed life, and your 
luck would have cleared you in some way.” 

“T would rather not give him the chance,” 
said John. “He's a desperate scoundrel, and 
wouldn’t scruple to use any weapon or any 
means to work his revenge upon one he hates, 
though he doesn’t mount many guns in a fist 
fight, as we have all seen.” 

The next day John Cromwell brought his 
few traps on board the Madagascar, and took 
up his old quarters among us, his chest and 
contents having been safely kept for him. We 
went ashore in the afternoon, John and I, on 
duty, and while waiting on the beach, a barge 
from an English brig-of-war landed a short 
distance from us. The seamen remained near 
their boat, and in a few minutes, several 
soldiers appeared bearing a sick or wounded 
man on a stretcher. As they drew nearer, 
we saw that he had a leg amputated. With 
a natural feeling of curiosity we approached 
the boat, and asked one of the seamen what 
was to be done with the man. 

“O,” said he,“ we are going to carry him 
to a hospital further up the bay, where all 
the wounded are carried now, because we are 
expecting an attack here at Korarika every 
day.” 

“Ts he a soldier or a sailor?” I asked. 

“Well, he’s neither one nor the other,” 
answered the seaman, “though perhaps he’s 
done something at both in his life, as well as 
some other callings not so honorable as either 
of them.” 

“But where or, how was he wounded?” 
inquired John. 

“He was shot by the pickets over the hill 
there last night. He has been living among 
the Maories, and fighting on their side. He 
managed to get inside of the lines last night 
somehow, though I think,” said he, lowering 
his voice, “they must have kept a lubberly 
kind of lookout to let him do it. But he 


wasn’t so lucky in getting out again, he was 
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brought to and didn’t answer the hail rightly, 
and so he got his leg broken with a shot.” 

- By this time he was being lifted into the 
boat, and we approached and stooped over 
him; as his eyes opened and met those of 
Cromwell fixed upon him, he shuddered with 
terror. 

“ What! again?” said he, in a voice hasky 
with pain and rage. “ Will you always haunt 
me? Are you alive or not?” 

“Yes. I'm alive, Bowers,” said> Cromwell, 
“thanks to your not having done your work too 
thoroughly. But I shall not haunt you long. 
Come,” said he, aside to me, “let us go. I 
have seen enough.” 
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“Tt will be as well for him if he dies of the 
wound,” said the landlord of the little public 
house, “for he’d be hung as a spy if he re- 
covers, and besides he proves to be a man 
that the police have been on the lookout for 


, these two years. He ran away from the con- 


vict station at Norfolk Island, got off in a 
vessel, and went down among the islands, but 
how he drifted back-here nobody knows.” , 
Of course we knew, John and I, but we 
kept our own counsel. We heard within a 
week afterwards, that gangrene had set in, 
and Bowers had defrauded the gallows by 
dying of his wound. 


AT LAST. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Mand, little Maud, gay-hearted Maud, 
Conning your lessons o’er, 

Why will you gather wisdom there 
From old, forgotten lore? 

Leave your books to the duller souls 
That cannot sing to-day, 

And let us chase, with flying feet, 
The summer hours away. 


The sunbeams linger on your face, 
So sweet, so pure and white; 
Do they not woo you forth, my Maud, 
Into the mellow light? 
Come, while the fresh wind blows the gites 
In waves of green and gold, 
And let it paint your cheeks, my Maud, 
Like the rose, its leaves unrolled. 


The breeze is full of fragrance rare, 
The bobolink in the tree 

Is flashing his wings among the leaves, 
Calling to you and me. 

© Maud, my Maud, true-hearted Maud, 
A picture wondrous rare 

You make, as you sit in silence there, 
In the depths of the old arm-chair. 


Yet rarer and fairer to loving eyes 
You would grow, my winsome child, 
Would you drink at the overflowing fount 
So clear and undefiled. 
The days may come when rain will fall, 
And the clouds grow black above; 
Then we can study together, Maud, 
My precious little Love! 


Blue eyes lifted in sweet surprise, 
Golden hair tossed back, 

Fair cheeks glowing in sweet disdain; 
Of color there is no lack! 

O Maud, my Maud, sweet’angel Maud, 
You know my secret now; 

The knowledge has dyed your bonny face, 
And lighted your beautiful brow. 


You know that my life was all forlorn, _«& 
My hopes like withered leaves, 

My heart like the thirsty earth, that not 
A drop of rain receives, 

When you came, like a fairy, to my hearth: 
Can you leave me lonely now? 

Will you take away your locks of gold, 
Your fair, sweet woman's brow, 


Your eyes of blue, like heaven’s own hue? 
Ah, Maud, my heaven is there; 

T cannot keep my summer time 
Without one blossom rare! 

O, dream with me life’s pleasant dream, 
Till summer days shall end, 

And let the winter of the years 
Our lives more closely blend! 


Fill my poor heart with warmth and love 
‘That winter cannot chill; 

Scatter sweet words of faith and hope 
Adown the frosty hill! 

O Maud, sweet Maud, you are in my arms, 
Your heart is beating fast, 

The wine of life to my lips is pressed, 
For you love me, Maud, at last! 
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ON DIAMOND HILL. 


BY MARIA LOUISA POOL. 


I was walking hurriedly down to the depot 
satchel in hand, when, going by the corner of 
a street, some one issued from the side street 
and took my arm, saying: 

“Whither away, Carl? You can’t be going 
out of town so late in the season as this?” 

“But I am,” I replied; “October is im- 
perial, you know—and I am half sick with 
the lingering weakness of the fever I’ve had. 
Can’t you come with me?” 

“No, I am not a country boy, and-I am 
over head in business now,” said Alfred Eus- 
ton, still keeping by my side and walking with 
slightly depressed head as if thinking of some 
new idea. But he did not express any until 
we were going slowly through the depot to 
the train which was in readiness. He caught 
me by the lappet of the coat and asked with 
interest : 

“Ts it a pretty place you are guing to?” 

“T think so—very hilly, woody, brooky— 
with farmhouses,” was my response, as I 
smiled at his preoccupied air. 

“ Just the place for her, then,” he exclaimed. 
“T think I'll send her, and you can have a 
general oversight over her, can’t you, old 
fellow ?” 

“Certainly,” I said; “ what is it, a mare, ora 
kitten, or what?” 

“Pshaw! Don’t be absurd, Carl. I am 
talking about my wife. She wants to goin 
the country until cold weather, and Wrentham 
is a place I can reach in a couple of hours, I 
suppose. I can run down Saturdays. Yes, 
you may expect a note from me in a few days.” 

The engine was beginning to snort, and I 
shook hands with my friend, bowed good-by 
to him from the car window, and then the 
train went slowly out and rushed forward in- 
to the fields. 

I leaned back in my seat, opened my paper 
and read it through with the pertinacity of 
one who doesn’t know what else to do. Then 
I closed my eyes and remembered what 
Euston had said to me. He was one of my 
particular friends, and it seemed odd that I 
had never seen his wife, though he had been 
married three years, During the whole of 
that time, however, they had lived in a dis- 
tant city, only coming to Boston within the 
last summer, and I had been a miserable in- 


“valid nearly all of the time since their arrival. 


Euston had run up to my rooms two or three 
times, and once he had said: ° 

“TI shall bring Faith up to see you, Carl, as 
you are not able to call upon her, and it’s 
rather hard if I can’t present my old chum to 
my wife.” 

But they never came, and I soon forgot his 
remark. I was rather curious to see his wife, 
for Alfred Euston had been noted for his fas- 
tidious taste in regard to female beauty, and 
I supposed his wife was a houri, or some- 
thing of that sort, for he had many times de- 
clared that the woman he married must be 
faultlessly beautiful—a very silly remark, but 
one not confined to Euston, as I find in my 
experience of life. 

I was going off into a sleep and dreaming 
vaguely of houri and paradise, when the con- 
ductor shouted “North Wrentham,” and I 
hurriedly grasped my bag and leaped onto the 
platform. 

The stage stood ready for its six mile 
journey, and I wrapped myself in my shawl 
and luckily had the choice of the warmest 
corner. lt was dark long before I was set 
down at the cottage which was my destina- 
tion, and I had no opportunity to regale my- 
self upon the autumn richness which envel- 
oped the hills. A sound sleep visited me 
like the rare and welcome stranger it was, 
and I looked next morning from my window 
over the rolling hills and the distant wood 
line, feeling a glow of returning life already in 
my veins. The balm of country air had 
already begun to work. 

For a week I wandered over the fields, 
climbed the hills, and inhaled in lusty breaths 
the fine air of that October. I thought that 
Theodore Winthrop was right when he called 
such atmosphere “ glorious tipple on free tap,” 
only that phrase smelled a bit too strongly of 
the bar-room. 

At the end of those days of solitary, enthu- 
siastic roamings, I found that a tinge of red- 
ness lingered on my cheek after the flush of 
the exercise had gone, and there was a 
brilliance in my eyes that exhilarated me to 
see more than any wine could have done. It 
was the brilliance of returning health—I 
would be a man among men, yet. 
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Thinking thus, my eyes fell from the mir- 
ror and glanced down at the table under it, 
and there saw a letter directed in the hand- 
writing of my. friend Alfred Euston. 

“ What a deuced job it is to have a woman 
come here now!” I said to myself as I tore 
open the letter. “Perhaps fortune has 
smiled upon me and she isn’t coming, after 
all.” 

But no such good luck was in store for me. 
The note only said at what time Mrs. Euston 
might be expected at the depot, and would I 
meet her there, and escort. her to the house 
where she was to board? 

“ Of course,” I muttered, smiling sarcasti- 
cally, “and the depot six miles away. How- 
ever, I'll do my best, and I’m not sorry to see 
Alfred’s wife.” 

The time mentioned was five o’clock in the 
afternoon of that very day, and the sun was 
already sinking into its last hours; so I had to 
hurry to get my horse out, and in fifteen 
minutes I was driving over the road, in the 
direction of the station. My horse, a snow 
white, spirited little animal I had hired for 
my use during my stay, flung up her head in 
exultation, and spurned the dusty way with 
tiny hoofs, for she had not been out of her 
stall for two days, and resented her enforced 
inaction. 

It was not an Indian summer day. A bleak 
wind was blowing from the east, and heavy 
clouds were rising, flying forward, then at 
last massing themselves along the horizon. 
Mrs. Euston would not be welcomed very 
gayly to the town—but it was a pretty place, 
and I hoped she would think so. 

As I stood waiting on the platform, I asked 
myself whether I should know her by instinct, 
for I had never seen even a picture of her, 
and knew not whether she was dark or light. 
Dark, I thought, because Euston was so clear 
a blonde. 

The train came puffing up while I was 
settling her complexion in my mind. But 
three ladies alighted, and I turned away in 
disappointment after the first rapid glance 
over them. No electric thrill, not the faint- 
est premonition of her presence, or of the 
future that awaited me, came to me as I stood 
there at that moment not knowing that this 
little out-of-the-way railway station was the 
scene of that decided turning-point ot life, 
which comes once to every human being. 
How carelessly we await that moment, and 
how unconsciously we often meet it! 

I looked again at those three ladies, Two of 
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them were already walking along the platform 
towards the coach which was approaching. 
They went with an air that told they were not — 
strangers to the place; but the other, a figure 
of about medium height and size, stood half- 
irresolute, huddling her heavy shawl about 
her. She glanced at me, then up and down 
the road, then turned to go inte the ladies’ 
room. I advanced a step and touched her 
arm, saying: 

“Are you Mrs. Euston ?” 

“Yes,” lifting her veil that had completely 
screened her face, 

I raised my hat and hastened to say: 

“T aan Carl Chandos, Allow me to attend 
to your baggage, when I will take you to my 
carriage,” 

I set a chair for her by the fire in the wait- 
ing-room, and taking her checks I went out, 
saying to myself, “Alfred married a plain 
woman, after all; but, by George, I don’t 
wonder at it! What in the world is there in 
her face?” I caught myself repeating the 
question over and over again, as I waited the 
motions of the baggage-master. 

I did not know whether I should like her or 
not—it was not that I was so suddenly and fa- 
vorably impressed by the glance I had at her 
face. I was only conscious of being very strong- 
ly impressed by her personality. She was not 
dark, as I had fancied, but very light—I had 
caught a glimpse of pale brown hair rolling 
back from her face—the eyes that had looked 
up at me were light hazel—the mouth irregu- 
lar and too large—the chin too firmly cut for 
a woman—the skin pale and light, no tinge 
or hint of a brunette about her. 

I returned and found her looking from the 
window into the roseate twilight that was 
coming despite the clouds that were piled up 
in parts of the sky. The coloring of the 
heavens was stormy and crimson—just that 
hue that sometimes. comes with a wild rushing 
wind. 

Quiet, reticent she stood, and something 
about the gray shawled figure reminded me 
of my thoughts of that still, powerful Charlotte 
Bronte as she walked and mused in the 
gardens of Brussels. Only I felt indistinctly 
that this woman had more of outward at- 
tractiveness, though of what kind I was 
unable to tell. 

“The carriage is ready, and we will start; if 
you please,” I said, as she turned towards me 
as I stood in the door. She turned immediately 
and came to me, walking with a grace, @ per- 
fect poetry of motion that I never saw before, 
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and that attracted me with some such sur- 
passing sweetness as gréat beauty would have 
done. A flush rose to my face, so sudden 
and strong was my adiniration. In those 
first hours of my acquaintance with her I felt 
dimly that the pages of my coming days were 
to be written in characters utterly different 
from any I had ever known before—whether 
of evil or good I knew not; but I stood face 
to face with a new destiny, and the idea that 
I did so made my veins leap with an 
unwonted pulse. 

How strange it was that I had never felt 
thus with any other woman. Of course, 
when a younger man, there had been times 
when a flashing eye, a scarlet lip had suddenly 
set my heart in flutter, but it was a superficial 
and ephemeral feeling, and had no effect upon 
my life. This woman’s presence before she 
had spoken half a dozen words to me had 
penetrated into my deepest life. If I never 
saw her again, I could not be as I had been 
before. Do not understand that I had sud- 
denly and sinfully fallen in love with the wife 
of another. Whatever I may have to tell 
before my story is done, of that time I 
ean truthfully say that no thought of love 
was in my mind. Had there been, I might 
perhaps have been able to have donned an 
armor to be dutifully worn throughout the 
following weeks. But who is warned in 
time? 

As we walked to the carriage she drew a 
letter from her pocket and gave it to me, 


‘saying: 


“My husband wished me to give you this. 
I fancy it is an injunction of some sert con- 
cerning your care of me—but I assure you, I 
have no idea of troubling you, and am re- 
markably well able to take care of myself.” 

I hadn’t the least doubt of that last phrase of 
hers. Her face melted into a smile as she 
spoke, and that smile told me half the secret 
of her attractiveness—for she had had many 
admirers before her marriage; at least so 
rumor had told our bachelor club in Boston. 
That they had been admirers most terribly 
in earnest, [ knew very well; and indeed I 
believe some one has said that if a plain 
woman has lovers they are not so easily cured 
as those that flutter about a beauty. 

“Alfred hinted that you have been some- 
thing of an invalid; in that case you will not 
forbid my taking you to ride sometimes,” I 
said. 

“Your horse is a miracle of beauty,” she 
said, not replying directly, “and your buggy 


might take Cinderella with no shame to her. 
I feel large and awkward in it, it is so fairy- 
like.” 

“Then I cannot expect a lady to place her- 
self a second time in a position where one 
feels awkward,” I replied. “In that case I 
shall fail signally in obeying Alfred's charge 
to have'a sort of general care over you.” 

“Alfred is like a great many men,” she said, 
with a light laugh; “he thinks if wives are 
out of their husbands’ sight they must have a 
male guardian duly appointed.” 

“And you don’t agree with him?” I in- 
quired, charmed by the unaffected melody of 
her tones, and the quiet, but puissant some- 
thing in her manner or herself that asserted 
itself instantly in the imagination, and per- 
haps finally in the heart. 

“Well, no,” she said, “though [I’m not a 
*strong-minded woman, yet I do want to 
keep my individuality; in that case I shall 
have some resource to fall back upon, should 
fate prove unkind to me.” 

“And so you are going to refuse me the 
pleasure of being your cavalier as your hus- 
band has requested, for the sake of trying 
your independence a little?” I asked, guiding 
my horse down a hill in the road, and think- 


‘ing that it was nearly all I could do to manage 


the animal—for the wild wind, the swaying 
tree limbs and the mysterious dusk seemed to 
fire her with some wild spirit. 

I glanced at Mrs. Euston to see if she 
noticed the manner in which the horse went 
snorting along the way. I could not tell. She 
was looking over field and wood with that 
earnest, refreshed air of one who has been 
long in the city. 

“T am so weak as never to be able to refuse 
to ride,” she said; “in that direction you can 
certainly fulfil your agreement with Alfred.” 

Then after a pause she suddenly asked, 
though in quiet tones: 

“Is your horse running away, Mr. 
Chandos ?” 

The question startled me, for I had been 
trying to persuade myself that I still had the 
control of her, but it was useless to pretend 
such a thing any longer—I could not control 
her—she had the bit between her teeth, and 
I prayed that the road might be straight until 
she had expended her fury. 

“ The horse is running away,” I said, in a 
low voice, my heart freezing, not with the 
thought of my own danger, but at the remem- 
brance that Alfred Euston had placed his 


wife in my care, and this was a proof of Low 
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worthy I was of that trust. If anything 
happened to her, I could never look him in 
the face again—and besides those thoughts, a 
fine, sweet thrill of anxiety for her own sake, 
of a strong desire to dare everything for her, 
ran like a chain of light through my con- 
sciousness, That moment should have re- 
vealed all the danger of her presence to me, 
but it did not. 

She sat very still, hardly daring to breathe, 
I thought, as I glanced at her. Was she 
thinking of her husband then? He must be 
a happy man of whom she could think at such 
a time. The air rushed by us like a whirl- 
wind—the gloom of the night was fully upon 
us now—of a night with clouds and without 
amoon. The strong smell of the woods was 
on the air, that smell that comes only in the 
fall, and seems the essence of all the woody 
perfumes that filled the winds of summer. I 
noticed that fragrance; I noticed the piping 
of the large crickets by the wayside, as one 
will notice things entirely outside, when life 
and death are trembling in the balance. 

We were now very near a turn in the road 
—we could not pass it without overturning 
the buggy, at the rate we were going. Not- 
withstanding all I have heard and believed of 
the advice never to jump from a carriage, I 
decided that if I could not delay the horse’s 
speed before reaching that sharp turn, I 
should take my companion in my arms and 
jump, trusting God to save us, for it seemed 
to me no human power could prevent our 
limbs from being broken at that rocky corner. 
And I relied upon my old agility of limb that 
had been proved at many a college trial. 

I did not say anything to Mrs. Euston— 
there seemed no chance for words then. We 
were within a few yards of the place. Now 
was the time, if ever. With an inward prayer 
to that Heaven I had so often forgotten in 
safety, I suddenly flung the lines forward on 
the horse’s back, grasped the figure beside 
me and sprang clear of the vehicle, alighting 

- with a stunning shock upon the green sward 
at the roadside. In the next instant the horse 
had turned the corner, and I heard the crash 
of the buggy, and then the swift feet of the 
animal as he dragged the fragments on after 
him, Thank God! I had dared the leap! 

As soon as my bewildered and jarred head 
would permit, I turned to Mrs. Euston, who 
was sitting on the grass, having imperceptibly 
slid from my arms as soon as we had touched 
the ground. 

Her hands were clasped, and pressed tightly 


over her heart, whose throbs I saw plainly by 
the vehement motion of hershaw); her pallid 
lips were parted slightly, and through them 
came swiftly her unequal breath. She knew 
how near the dark angel had passed, and her 
lips seemed to stand still at the thought—and 
she was physically shaken more than was at 
first apparent. 

“You are not hurt?” I said, putting my 
trembling hand for a moment on her arm. I 
thought then I could not survive if she were 
injured—and I, who had brought her to this 
danger escaped unhurt. 

She smiled faintly, her wonderful hazel eyes 
meeting mine for a moment, then she said, in 
a weak voice: 

“T think not; only half frightened out 
of my life. But I am glad you jumped,”—she 
shuddered. “Did you hear the crash of the 
carriage the moment after we struck the 
ground?” 

She leaned forward as she spoke, as if to see 
if I had been injured; then with a look of 
thankfulness, she sank back and said: 

“Your muscles must be as strong as steel, 
and miraculously elastic. No man I have 
ever known could have performed that feat 
so successfully.” 

Her eyes, as she said that, dwelt on my 
face with a questioning look in them, as if 
sounding my capabilities in other directions 
than feats of gymnastics. Though that gaze 
was so clear and truthful, without sign of any 
meaning beyond the merest friendly interest, 
that full meeting of my eyes with hers stirred 
my heart with an untranslatable feeling that 
penetrated far down below the conventional 
part of me—that reached my inmost self. But 
that glance to her was nothing. Why should 
I sigh as I knew that? 

In a few minutes we heard the rumbling of 
the coach along the road—for we had 
distanced that by half an hour. 

“Tt will take you to Mr. Randolph’s house,” 
I said; “ and in right of my guardianship over 
you, I shall call upon you in the morning.” 

She had only time to bow assent as the 
coach stopped in obedience to my signal. I 
helped her in, and touched for one brief in- 
stant the hand she extended, then she had 
leaned back and the clumsy carriage had 
rattled along round the corner. I was alone 
with the darkness through which had gleamed 
to me this woman’s glances, 

I walked slowly along, congratulating myself 
on the fact that I was so favorably impressed 
with Alfred’s wife. I told myself it would 
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now be but very little inconvenience to be 
somewhat attentive to her. Alfred would 
like to have me call often upon her—I should 
only be doing my old friend a kindness—and 
it was so very fortunate that she was not in- 
sipid and pretty as I had feared. 

With all sincerity I talked thus with myself 
as I stumbled along over the road, vaguely 
expecting to find traces of my runaway 
horse. But I saw nothing of her until I 
reached my boarding-place, and there she was 
standing at the gate, panting and foaming, 
the front wheels of my lost buggy dangling at 
her heels. 

“Poor fellow,” I said, patting -her subdued 
head, “you’ve behaved villanously, but I 
can’t say I am exactly sorry.” 


CHAPTER IL 


THREE weeks went by, and still the breath 
of the Indian summer lingered on the land. 
Alfred had been out but once, the first Satur- 
day after his wife’s arrival; he had driven off 
to the cars with a hearty shake of the hand, 
and the remark: 

“TI see you and Faith get on finely. Glad 
of it—see that you take good care of her until 
you both get sick of the country. Jove! 

_ wouldn’t I like to take a run across the woods, 
if it wasn’t for that confounded business!” 
And his alert, handsome face disappeared in 
the stage. 

My conscience, my soul must have been 
deeply asleep. I went blinded along the way 
of, destiny, hugging to my heart, as many 
another man has done, the delusion of friendly 
and dutiful feeling. et 

It was Monday morning when he left us; I 
did not call upon Mrs. Euston, who boarded 
half a mile away, until the evening. Then, 
as the moon which was near its full, rayed 
through the mists of the meadows, I saunter- 
ed slowly towards the house where she dwelt. 
The air, the woods, the world had awakened 
into some marvellous and exquisite beauty 
for me. I ascribed it all to my renovated 
health, and in truth that must have been one 
cause of that beautiful effect. 

The days had passed on wings of gold. 
There had been walks and rides, or quiet 
talks beneath the trees, when the fall sunlight 
figure by my 
side. 

I walked with gay carelessness until I came 
near the grounds of Mr. Randolph, the gen- 
tleman with whom Mrs. Euston boarded. 
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Through the thick shrubbery that separated 
his lawn from the road, I heard voices, and 
Mrs, Euston’s tones came, mingled. with 
another strange voice. I hesitated and leaned 
on the fence, inwardly anathematizing the 
luck that prevented my finding her disengaged. 
Leaning there, I discovered that the talk with 
hers was a woman’s talk and that of a 
stranger. 

Then Mrs. Euston spoke in answer, and 
something in her accent caught my attention 
as asudden and sharp blow will sometimes 
stop for an instant the regular pulse of the 
heart. To astranger her words would have 
betokened but little—to me they were much. 

“Why do you constantly talk to me of my 

y marked good luck in the 
world?” she asked, with a sharp intonation 
of something more than discontent. 

“Have I not your own words for such 
talk?” asked her companion. “Who made 
so successful a marriage for a small portioned 
girl? who secured at once riches and a de- 
voted husband? You don’t doubt Alfred’s 
love, do you, Faith ?” 

Faith laughed slightly. 

“O no,” she said, carelessly. Then more 
seriously, “If I ever talked as you say, it was 
when I only had the most superficial views of 
life. Now, Rachel, to you only I must own 
that all my future years seem too horrible to 
meet. O my God! How shall I enduye 
them? To trudge on the same path with no 
hope of release save in death. I tell you I 
was not born for such a life; my soul craves 
something besides gilded husks!” 

“Faith!” said the other, in a horrified 
voice, “ what has come over you? Did I not 
know you so well, I should fear for your hus- 
band’s reputation. Married women, with 
beautiful homes assured to them, do not talk 
thus, unless some unholy affection blinds 
them.” 

There was silence for afew minutes, Those 
few words, that would have fallen almost un- 
heeded upon any one not interested, came to 
me like that flash of lightning which illumi- 
nates even if it destroys. A thrill of terrible 
joy pierced my consciousness, With a bound 
of ungovernable joy, my heart whispered, “I 
love her! I love her!” 

In that first moment I would not, I could 
not realize anything but that my whole being 
was hers irrevocably. Like a revelation I saw 
the reason for all that unusual happiness 
that had filled my life since I had known her. 


I saw none of the consequences of such a 
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passion; I knew nothing but the feeling that 


me. 

At last she spoke again; coldly this time, 
as though she had controlled all wish for 
confidential speaking. 

“You do not seem to think that one’s life 
may grow to different issues than could be 
imagined years before, and still there be 
nothing criminal. You need never fear for 
my husband’s reputation, Rachel, nor for his 
happiness. Ithink Iam able to provide for 
both.” 

Was I wrong in thinking that there was a 
tone of renunciation and of painful resolve in 
her words? Of one thing I was sure, she 
would do as she had resolved, whatever that 
might cost her. 

I could not see her that night. I turned 
away and walked homeward, without even 
thinking that I had been listening. Could I 
ever see her again? Would not my love write 
itself in my eyes, in language no woman could 
misread? My happy days were quenched in 
a black night, with not even a star-ray to 
lighten it. 

A sudden despair fell upon me. The fire 
of my love, which had blazed up at first with 
only an unreasoning gladness, now burned 
with an intensity that seemed to hold only 
agony in it. How could I ever bear it? I 
could not philosophize upon this my own ex- 
perience as I might have done had it been 
that of another. I was bound in bonds that 
were unspeakably painful, but that with 
strange inconsistency I would not have had 
loosened. Who that has loved, however 
hopelessly, would wish to unlove? 

The only resolve I was capable of making 
at that time was that I would not see her 
again, and that resolve was a wrench of 
misery that cannot be described. But I did 
not swerve from it then. 

“TI will go back to town in the morning,” I 
said, walking back and forth in my own room. 
“ But I cannot see Alfred. I will take a trip 
anywhere, so that it takes me from here.” 

I hurriedly packed my travelling-bag, and 
then wished impatiently that I might. start 
instantly; I could never get through the 
night. I hurried down stairs. 

I have business in New York,” I said, to 
my hostess; “is there no way by which I can 
leave here to-night? Is there any train starts 
from any adjoining town?” With a childish 
satisfaction I learned that a train left at nine 
o'clock from F——, four miles away. 

Two ‘nye later I was whirling onward, my 
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mind seareely cognizant of speed or motion, 
not knowing anything distinctly save that I 
was putting miles and miles between me and 
the woman I loved. I sat with my head bent 
forward on the seat front of me, my thoughts 
running over and over those days I had spent 
with her. They were very few, yet freighted 
with the essence that years would fail to dis- 
til. Every word, every glance and expression, 
every movement of her drapery, all returned 
to me, and over them all was the halo of 
passion that made every recalled trifle a 
thrilling thing in my existence. And I had 
no right to her society! I must shut myself 
out from it when other men might see her’ 
every day, touch her hand, perhaps, and look 
into her eyes; they might, because those 
courtesies meant nothing to them, while 7 
me they were the wine of life. 

“ Halloo, Chandos! It’s you, isn’t it?” ex- 
claimed a voice close at my elbow, at one of 
the stations where we stopped late in the 
evening. The speaker touched my shoulder. 
A feeling of repugnance, for which I cursed 
myself afterwards, ran through me. I knew 
the voice, and looking upI saw Alfred Euston’ 
muffled in a heayy travelling coat, and gazing 
down at me in astonishment. 

“Tt is I,” I responded, unable to prevent a 
certain coldness in my greeting. “I didn’t 
know you ever travelled to New York by this 
route.” 

He sat down beside me. 

“TI don’t, usually. How did you leave my 
soon.” 

“T do not intend to return,” I said, looking: 
from the window, not liking to meet his frank 


back!” he exclaimed, “ Why, 
I had counted upon getting you to escort Mrs. 
Euston to New York in about a fortnight. I 
shall be obliged to remain there a month or 
two, and I've decided to have her come. You 
are such an idle fellow, can’t I persuade you 
to do that favor for me ?” 

What devil was tempting me? How little: 
that man knew of my feelings when he urged 
me to see his wife again! I thought it utterly 
impossible to meet her as a friend. Then, 
thinking more of it, urging upon myself how 
silly I was to deny my friend this little favor, 
yielding to the prompting of the fierce desire 
within me, seconded as it was by this request, 
I decided to go back. I was a boor indeed, if 
I couldn’t do that much for a friend. 

“ If it will accommodate you, I’ll try to be 
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said, at last. 

“Thank you a thousand times,” he said, 
cordially; “it will save me a great deal of 
worry, though she had as lief travel alone. I 
shall feel safer about it. Can you come the 
twentieth? Ill write to her about it.” 

I rose from my seat and went forward to 
the smoking car, for I could not bear to sit 
with him until the tumult of feeling within 
me had been curbed a little. I wastosee her 
again! Fate itself had ordained it, and what 
was I that I should dispute with fate? But I 


was to be cold and guarded—I was then to 
bid her an eternal farewell, but not until the 
moment of parting came would I think of it. 
How my soul could only feast upon the ex- 
pectation which her husband had offered me. 
Did she love that man? Unnumbered times 


I had asked myself that question, and I could © 


not truthfully answer it in the affirmative. I 
knew that she was not happy. 

As the train neared its terminus,I returned 
to my old seat in time to shake Alfred's hand 
as he gave me his last injunctions concerning 


my charge. 
“And take care of yourself, my dear old 
fellow,” he said; “you are looking haggard 


Iyam glad that I have those last kind words 
of his to remember, for I have never seen him 
since. It is better that I do not meet him. 


The longing to shorten the time, to go back 
a few days before the time set, and thus in- 


sure myself a short space of happiness in her 
presence, was a temptation against which I 
hourly foaght; the thought sprang upon me 
like a wild beast to devour me, urging me in 
a hundred different ways to yield and seek 


her, giving myself up once for all to the bliss 
that dwelt in her smile and her glance. But 


in that I was firm, and not until the morning 
of the nineteenth did I turn my face towards 
the country town where she dwelt. 

I reached there at noon, and rode directly 


to her house. My very fingers tingled with 
my expectation, and my voice sounded hard 
and constrained as I inquired for her. 

“She is not at home—she went away early 
this morning, to be gone all day,” was the 
reply of the servant. 

That slight obstacle was like a spur to a 


maddened horse. I must find her-—now—be- 


fore to-morrow when time would be so short. 


These afternoon hours must be passed with 
her. 
“ Where did she go?” I asked, turning from 
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there at the time, and come on with her,” I the door, yet listening intently for the reply. 


“To Diamond Hill. She took her dinner, 
and said she should have a good ramble all by 
herself.” 

“She went alone then?” . 

Yes.” 

Thank Heaven, I should find her alone in 
the woods. I drove furiously along the road 
towards that little village of Cumberland that 
nestled among its rocks just on the edge of 
Rhode Island. I had ridden through there 
several times, admiring the quiet picturesque- 
ness of its scenery, thinking vague thoughts 
of a home in some sueh place, where no trail 
of car smoke hung between it and the sky. 
And I had explored Diamond Hill through all 
its rugged paths, climbed some of its rough, 
enduring sayins, and lain in dreamful slum- 
bers upon its moss. It was surely a place to 
meet her whom you loved, even though an 
eternal barrier lay between you. 

I knew that my ramble must be a long one, 
and I carried my horse to the stable of the 
old-fashioned tavern there. In the yard I 
saw the unique little carriage the forethought 
of Alfred had sent to his wife, and in the 


stable stood her brown mare whieh whinnied 


to me as called her name. I hurriedly threw 
my bridle to a hostler who stared at my 
foaming animal, and then at me as I strode 
on up the winding path that led t the sum- 
mit. It was a long walk and a slow one, and 


I was obliged to pause two or three times, 
breathing in gasps the dim, sombre air of the 
place. 


There was one place in which I meant to 
look, for I guessed she would choose it for a 
long sojourn, so hidden was it by trees, so 
much like a grotto of some wood nymph. It 


was a fitting place in which to spend the last 


hours of one’s visit to the country. 

The swift sun of a late fall day was already 
growing pale in its light, and in the woods 
there, the dusk, the strong odor of fallen 
leaves, the rapid chirping of numberless in- 
sects would have wooed me to slower walk- 


ing, but I could not linger for an instant. I 


peered anxiously between the boles of the 
trees, looking through long, festooned vistas, 
for a glimpse of woman’s drapery, the gleam 
of a ribbon, the flutter of the scarlet shaw! I 
knew so well. But I saw nothing. 


Suddenly my heart stood still as if expect- 
ing something, I knew not what—and the 


next instant faint and weak, there came acry 
upon the quiet air that chilled me like a 
snowy wind. 
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Tt was a woman's voice that uttered that 


ery, a voice half smothered by weakness or 
pain, but I recognized the tones; no utterance 
from her lips could be mistaken by me. 

I bounded through the underbrush in the 
direction of the sound, my muscles strung 


with strength itself, my eyes seeming to 
start from their sockets in the intensity with 
which they strained forward. 

A few rods of such travelling and I paused 
for a moment, uncertain in what direction to 
continue. 

I steadied my voice and called “Mrs, 
Euston,” so that the name echoed back from 
the hill across the little valley. A momentof 
waiting, and then came the same cry, but 
fainter still, I fancied it. I could not mistake 
the way now—it was straight on to the little 
bower I had thought she would find. 


After an interminable five minutes, I panted 


up the acclivity—the knoll upon the hill—and 
put back the undergrowth with shaking 
hands. My imagination had been rioting in 
fears that almost unnerved me; now as I 
reached the place where her voice had 
sounded, and looked forward as I climbed up, 


I saw nothing but a fallen hemlock, its 


branches spreading across the romantic seat 
of stones I had once arranged there. Was 
she not here, then? Had I been so widely 
mistaken? One step more, and I saw a 
fragment of red fringe twisted about a branch 
of the fallen tree. 


I leaped forward, I shouted her name in a 


panic of apprehension, for a fear had begun 
to shape itself in my brain. When had the 
tree fallen? I glanced at its roots and the 
fresh earth clinging to them. 

In response to my impetuous call, I heard 


my name spoken below me, for I had mounted 


on the tree-trunk, I looked down and could 


*see nothing. This uncertainty, the physical 
pain in her voice were driving me frantic. 
At last I saw her, or rather the folds of her 
dress under the thickest foliage of a large 
branch of the prostrate tree. I sprang down, 


the horror of despair upon me, With a 


terrible eager wildness, I pulled away the 
heavy-leaved boughs, and caught a glimpse of 
her lying prostrate on a slope of the knoll, 
held down by the heaviest limb of the tree. 

I prayed for the strength of a giant, for the 
faith and hope of a Christian. A power of 


superhuman kind came to me as I saw her 


pallid face and lips, her eyes fixed on my face 
as I struggled to move the branch enough to 
allow her to move from under it, if indeed she 


could yet move, Had it been nearer, I would 


have gone down to the village for help, and 
for an axe to cut away the branch, but there 
was something in her face that told me that 
help, to be of use, must be very soon rendered. 

At last I got a purchase to bear so strongly 
that the wood rose perhaps two inches from 
its resting-place on that frail body. 

“Push slowly backward—writhe like a 
worm, if you can,” I said. 

But.she did not need my command. She 
moved with laggard motion, the still deepen- 
ing pallor of her face telling me how painful 
movement was to her. 

She was safe at last, just outside the Leavy 
wood, under the thick leaves. I lowered the 
branch and tore away those leaves ; then rais- 
ing her in my arms I bore her to a clear place, 
and sat down with my burden where the 


slant sunlight came flickering upon us, 


“Thank God! you are saved,” I cried, for- 
getting everything in the thought that she was 
safe in my arms, that her cheek rested against 
my shoulder, that her breath sighed over my 
face. 

I looked down into those eyes that met 


mine so purely, I knew nothing but that I 
was with her after what seemed years of ab- 


sence, All her vows, all my resolves were un- 
remembered. With some passionate, mur- 
mured words of love, I bent my head to hers 
and pressed upon her lips such a kiss as I 
had never given to another. 


A pale flush colored the snow of her face, 


she touched my cheek softly once with her 
hand and whispered: 
“To the dying nothing can be impure.” 
“You cannot, dare not die!’ I cried, with 
fierce despair. “I love you well enough to 


make your life a heaven upon earth! You 


shall not leave me!” 


“T shall be happier in dying than living 
without you,” she said, in her weak voice. 
“You have forgotten what I am.” 

Like a wave of ice-cold water the memory 
came. A shameful bliss, or an unhappy rec- 


titude awaited us if we both should live. 


“But in death you are miné—death is more 
kind than all my life has been,” holding her 
close to me, noting how feebly beat her heart. 

“Yes, I am yours,” she responded; “I can- 
not go hence with a lie upon my lips. He 
will never know that I loved you from the 


first hour of seeing you, that I thought of you 


as I have never thought of him. It is my 
last happiness in telling you of it—and he 
cannot be more miserable for this confession.” 
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there at the time, and come on with her,” I 
said, at last. 

“Thank you a thousand times,” he said, 
cordially; “it will save me a great deal of 
worry, though she had as lief travel alone. I 
shall feel safer about it. Can you come the 
twentieth? I'll write to her about it.” 

I rose from my seat and went forward to 
the smoking car, for I could not bear to sit 
with him until the tumult of feeling within 
me had been curbed a little. I was tosee her 
again! Fate itself had ordained it, and what 
was I that I should dispute with fate? But I 
was to be cold and guarded—I was then to 
bid her an eternal farewell, but not until the 
moment of parting came would I think of it. 
How my soul could only feast upon the ex- 
pectation which her husband had offered me. 
Did she love that man? Unnumbered times 


I had asked myself that question, and I could © 


not truthfully answer it in the affirmative. I 
knew that she was not happy. 

As the train neared its terminus, I returned 
to my old seat in time to shake Alfred's hand 
as he gave me his last injunctions concerning 
my charge. 

“And take care of yourself, my dear old 
fellow,” he said; “you are looking haggard 

” 

Iam glad that I have those last kind words 
of his to remember, for I have never seen him 
since. It is better that I do not meet him, 

The longing to shorten the time, to go back 
a few days before the time set, and thus in- 
sure myself a short space of happiness in her 
presence, was a temptation against which I 
hourly fought; the thought sprang upon me 
like a wild beast to devour me, urging me in 
a hundred different ways to yield and seek 
her, giving myself up once for all to the bliss 
that dwelt in her smile and her glance. But 
in that I was firm, and not until the morning 
of the nineteenth did I turn my face towards 
the country town where she dwelt. 

I reached there at noon, and rode directly 
to her house, My very fingers tingled with 
my expectation, and my voice sounded hard 
and constrained as I inquired for her. 

“She is not at home—she went away early 
this morning, to be gone all day,” was the 
reply of the servant. 

‘That slight obstacle was like a spur to a 
maddened horse. I must find her—now—be- 
fore to-morrow when time would be so short. 
These afternoon hours must be passed with 
her. 

“ Where did she go?” I asked, turning from 
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the door, yet listening intently for the reply. 

“To Diamond Hill. She took her. dinner, 
and said she should have a good ramble all by 
herself.” 

“She went alone then?” . 

Yes.” 

Thank Heaven, I should find her alone in 
the woods. I drove furiously along the road 
towards that little village of Cumberland that 
nestled among its rocks just ou the edge of 
Rhode Island. I had ridden through there 
several times, admiring the quiet picturesque- 
ness of its scenery, thinking vague thoughts 
of a home in some such place, where no trail 
of car smoke hung between it and the sky. 
And I had explored Diamond Hill through all 
its rugged paths, climbed some of its rough, 
enduring savins, and lain in dreamfal slum- 
bers upon its moss. It was surely a place to 
meet her whom you loved, even though an 
eternal barrier lay between you. 

I knew that my ramble must be a long one, 
and I carried my horse to the stable of the 
old-fashioned tavern there. In the yard I 
saw the unique little carriage the forethought 
of Alfred had sent to his wife, and in the 
stable stood her brown mare which whinnied 
to me as4 called her name. I hurriedly threw 
my bridle to a hostler who stared at my 
foaming animal, and then at me as I strode 
on up the winding path that led to the sum- 
mit. It was a long walk and a slow one, and 
I was obliged to pause two or three times, 
breathing in gasps the dim, sombre air of the 
place. 


There was one place in which I meant to 
look, for I guessed she would choose it for a 
long sojourn, so hidden was it by trees, so 
much like a grotto of some wood nymph. It 
was a fitting place in which to spend the last 
hours of one’s visit to the country. 

The swift sun of a late fall day was already 
growing pale in its light, and in the woods 
there, the dusk, the strong odor of fallen 
leaves, the rapid chirping of numberless in- 
sects would have wooed me to slower walk- 
ing, but I could not linger for an instant. I 
peered anxiously between the boles of the 
trees, looking through long, festooned vistas, 
for a glimpse of woman’s drapery, the gleam 
of a ribbon, the flutter of the scarlet shawl I 
knew so well. But I saw nothing; 

Suddenly my heart stood still as if expect- 
ing something, I knew not what—and the 
next instant faint and weak, there came acry 
upon the quiet air that chilled me like a 
snowy wind. 
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It was a woman’s voice that uttered that 
ery, a voice half smothered by weakness or 
pain, but I recognized the tones; no utterance 
from her lips could be mistaken by me. 

I bounded through the underbrush in the 
direction of the sound, my muscles strung 
with strength itself, my eyes seeming to 
start from their sockets in the intensity with 
which they strained forward, 

A few rods of such travelling and I paused 
for a moment, uncertain in what direction to 
continue. 

I steadied my voice and called “Mrs, 
Euston,” so that the name echoed back from 
the hill across the little valley. A momentof 
waiting, and then came the same cry, bat 
fainter still, I fancied it. I could not mistake 
the way now—it was straight on to the little 
bower I had thought she would find. 

After an interminable five minutes, I panted 
up the acclivity—the knoll upon the hill—and 
put back the undergrowth with shaking 
hands. My imagination had been rioting in 
fears that almost unnerved me; now as I 
reached the place where her voice had 
sounded, and looked forward as I climbed up, 
I saw nothing but a fallen hemlock, its 
branches spreading across the romantic seat 
of stones I had once arranged there. Was 
she not here, then? Had 1 been so widely 
mistaken? One step more, and I saw a 
fragment of red fringe twisted about a branch 
of the fallen tree. 

I leaped forward, I shouted her name in a 
panic of apprehension, for a fear had begun 
to shape itself in my brain. When had the 
tree fallen? I glanced at its roots and the 
fresh earth clinging to them, 

In response to my impetuous call, I heard 
my name spoken below me, for I had mounted 
on the tree-trunk. I looked down and could 

* see nothing. This uncertainty, the physical 
pain in her voice were driving me frantic. 

At last I saw her, or rather the folds of her 
dress under the thickest foliage of a large 
branch of the prostrate tree. I sprang down, 
the horror of despair upon me, With a 
terrible eager wildness, I pulled away the 
heavy-leaved boughs, and caught a glimpse of 
her lying prostrate on a slope of the knoll, 
held down by the heaviest limb of the tree. 

I prayed for the strength of a giant, for the 
faith and hope of a Christian. A power of 
superhuman kind came to me as I saw her 
pallid face and lips, her eyes fixed on my face 
as I struggled to move the branch enough to 
allow her to move from under it, if indeed she 
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could yet move. Had it been nearer, I would 
have gone down to the village for help, and 
for an axe to cut away the branch, but there 
was something in her face that told me that 
help, to be of use, must be very soon rendered. 

At last I got a purchase to bear so strongly 
that the wood rose perhaps two inches from 
its resting-place on that frail body. 

“Push slowly backward—writhe like a 
worm, if you can,” I said. 

But she did not need my command. She 
moved with laggard motion, the still deepen- 
ing pallor of her face telling me how painful 
movement was to her. 

She was safe at last, just outside the heavy 
wood, under the thick leaves. I lowered the 
branch and tore away those leaves; then rais- 
ing her in my arms I bore her to a clear place, 
and sat down with my burden where the 
slant sunlight came flickering upon us. 

“Thank God! you are saved,” I cried, for- 
getting everything in the thought that she was 
safe in my arms, that her cheek rested against 
my shoulder, that her breath sighed over my 
face. 

I looked down into those eyes that met 
mine so purely. I knew nothing but that I 
was with her after what seemed years of ab- 
sence, All her vows, all my resolves were un- 
remembered. With some passionate, mur- 
mured words of love, I bent my head to hers 
and pressed upon her lips such a kiss as I 
had never given to another. 

A pale flush colored the snow of her face, 
she touched my cheek softly once with her 
hand and whispered: 

“To the dying nothing can be impure.” 

“You cannot, dare not die!” I cried, with 
fierce despair. “1 love you well enough to 
make your life a heaven upon earth! You 
shall not leave me!” 

“T shall be happier in dying than living 
without you,” she said, in her weak voice. 
“You have forgotten what I am.” 

Like a wave of ice-cold water the memory 
came. A shameful bliss, or an unhappy rec- 
titude awaited us if we both should live. 

“ But in death you are miné—death is more 
kind than all my life has been,” holding her 
close to me, noting how feebly beat her heart. 

“Yes, I am yours,” she responded; “I can- 
not go hence With a lie upon my lips. He 
will never know that I loved you from the 
first hour of seeing you, that I thought of you 
as I have never thought of him. It is my 
last happiness in telling you of it—and he 
cannot be more miserable for this confession.” 
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I sat with her there and heard her say 
that—through the full-freighted momeuts 
that followed I felt the holy baptism of love 
for the first time in my life. I poured into 
her heart all the passion and pathos of mine, 
and bearing such words of ‘mine, looking all 
the love of her rich nature into my eyes, her 
heart beat its last throb upon mine, her eyes 
closed for me to see them no more. 

With a strange calm I carried her down 
the hill and to her friends. Alone in the 
darkened room I kneeled to look my last at 
her, to cut from the snowy temple one lock of 


the pale brown hair, then I went away, 


telegraphed to Alfred, and left the town. 
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Sometime I may go to that Rhode Island 
town and sit again in the place where’'I heard 
of her love, where the fallen tree caught her 
life—but not until more years pass over me. 
The wanderer cannot yet leave the old world 
wonders that bring a trifle of balm to the 
memory that sits so persistently upon that 
one woody spot of New England. 

A year ago, and five years’ from the time of 
her death, I heard of Alfred Euston’s second 
marriage. I wish him happiness, believing 
that had his wife truly loved him, no second 
love could come to him. Now I feel as if I 
alone cherished Faith Euston’s memory. 


HUNTING FOR RATIONS. 


BY F. D. SERGEANT. 


A CHEERFUL group were seated around 
the family hearth. It was on one of those 
long winter evenings when cider, and apples» 
and social joy make the farmer merry. Ned 
Putnam's cellar was noted for its rich cider 
and luscious apples, and his parlor for gener- 
ous hospitality. Thus it was that on almost 
every winter evening a pleasant company was 
gathered around Ned’s blazing fire. 

Upon this evening an acquaintance who 
had seen three years’ service in the rebellion 
had called. The conversation had been in- 
terrupted by a dish of rosy-cheeked apples 
and a pitcher of new, sweet cider. At length, 
turning to his guest, Mr. Putnam said: 

“Now, Hawkins, tell us an army story.” 

The person thus addressed was a young 
man of about twenty-eight years. He was 
Stoutly built, and very active and athletic. 
His face, though browned by exposure, 
always wore a pleasant smile. His whole 
appearance bore evidence to an active, out- 
door life. He was one of those jovial persons 
who seem to look upon the bright side of life, 
and do not allow trifling sorrows to depress 
their spirits. Full of stories, and a good 
musician, he was a general favorite through- 
out the neighborhood. i 

“You have so often read accounts of large 
battles,” replied Hawkins, “that I will relate 
an adventure which happened to myself and 
three companions. 

“ When General Hunter’s army first entered 
Staunton, Virginia, the men were on short 


allowance. The wagon train containing 
rations was hourly expected. It had been 
taining a greater part of the afternoon, and 
there was a fair prospect of a rainy night. 
Just after dark a detachment for picket was 
ordered from our company. T was one of 
the number detailed. Saddling our horses, 
wearied by the day’s march, we advanced 
about three miles on the Lexington road. 
We were now told off into three reliefs, and 
the first relief was placed on duty. Myself 
and several others were not assigned to either 
relief, but were kept as sutpernumeraries. 
Those of us not on post turned into a field, 
and fastened our horses to a board fence. 
We soon had a rousing fire. We were tired 
and hungry, but we had nothing to eat. I 
proposed to three of my companions, that, in , 
the morning, we should go into the country 
after rations. They agreed. We then spread 
our blankets and prepared to secure what rest 
we could. 

“At sunrise we were up and had our 
blankets strapped to our saddles. Our great 
trouble now was to get away without exciting 
the suspicion of the lieutenant commanding 
the picket. We at last concluded to ask per- 
mission to water our horses at a brook 
running around the foot of a hill. This 
was readily granted. We very easily passed 
so far around the hill that we could not 
be seen. When once ont of sight, we 
crossed a field and entered the main road 
leading to Richmond. After riding about 
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two miles, we pulled up at a house and in- 
quired of a man standing in the yard if he 
could let us have some provisions, offering 
Confederate currency in return. He told us. 
that our troops had been there and taken all 
he had. ‘But, added he, ‘if you will go a 
couple of miles further, you will find all you 
want.’ 

“*Are there any rebels in that direction ?” 
asked I. 

“*Some of your men were driven back a 
short time ago,’ replied he. 

“«Just what we wish, said I; ‘rebs or 
rations. Hurrah, my lads!’ 

“ Giving rein to our horses we rode along, 
singing merrily. As we came around the foot 
of a hill in sight of a house, we saw two rebels 
mount and ride away. We gave chase, but 
they disappeared in a pine grove. Riding up 
to the gate we dismounted, and tying our 
horses, approached the house. An old man 
met us on the porch, and offered us seats. 
After a few moments’ conversation, he invited 
us to take dinner. Thanking him for his 
hospitality we accepted. We were then con- 
ducted into a basement dining-room. Here 
we found the table set for about thirty per- 
sons. Although this might have aroused our 
suspicions, yet the planter appeared so 
sociable that we had no thought of danger. 
We had nearly finished our dinner when a 
stalwart negro came rushing into the room, 
shouting, ‘Run, massa, run, or else cap’n ‘Il 
cotch ye, suah!? 

“We sprang to our feet, and were starting 
for the stairs, when the negro called out: 


“*Come into the backyard. Cap’n is out 


thar? 

“Saying which, he darted through a door 
leading into the kitchen, we following, and 
then by a back stairway to the yard. 

“*Tet’s make for the horses, boys,’ said I, 
turning to my comrades. ‘It wont do to 
leave them,’ 

“*Come "long; the horses are down thar, 
said the negro, pointing to a barn about fifty 
rods distant. ‘I fotched ’em thar when you 
fus’ come here. I ’spicioned he’d come back 
and bring ‘long all his men.’ ; 

“Without stopping for a reply, the negro 
sprang over the fence and started for the 
barn at full speed. Encumbered by our 
swords and revolvers, we had all we could do 
to keep pace with him. When we were about 
half way to the barn, we heard the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs at the house. Then some one 
called out: 
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“‘ There they go. After them, boys! Don’t 
let one of them reach the barn alive! A 
couple of you pull down the fence, and the 
rest give them a volley! 

“Immediately a dozen balls whistled past 
our heads. 

“*Golly heabbens! I’m killed, suah!” 
yelled the negro. 

“*Where are you struck ?” asked I, stooping 
over him. 

“*©, O! and suah poor Zeb’s leg is shot off! 
O, OP groaned the negro. 

“It proved to be a mere flesh wound in the 
calf of the leg. I urged him to reach the 
barn before they came up and killed him. 
Finding that he was but slightly injured, and 
fearful of falling into the ‘cap’n’s’ hands, he 
made a good run to the barn. The rebs were 
now pressing hard upon us, about twelve in 
number. Reaching the barn, we found our 
horses tied to a fence, and also one which 
Zeb had saddled for himself. Cutting the 
tie-straps, we sprang into the saddles. 

“Make fur the cross road, massa, else ye’ll 
be cut off from Staunton!’ said Zeb. 

“*Lead on, then; we’ll follow.’ 

“To reach the cross road we had to swing 
to the right. Five or six of the Johnnies had 
anticipated this, and had taken a straight 
course from the house to the road. I saw 
that we must fight or be driven far from our 
own army. Drawing my revolver, I prepared 
for the onset, my companions following my 
example. 

“* Zeb,’ said I, ‘can you shoot a revolver ” 

“Yes, massa, like fun.’ 

“*Here, then, take this, and don’t waste 
powder,’ 

“By the confident manner in which the 
negro took the pistol, I knew he would do his 
duty. The distance from the barn to the 
cross road was about a hundred rods. The 
rebel six were nearer than we, and were sure 
to head us off. Soon they began to call upon 
us tosurrender. I slackened my horse a little 
to deceive them. The remainder of the rebels 
were in.our rear and close upon us. Now was 
the time. Sinking the spurs deep into my 
horse’s flanks, and giving a defiant shout, I 
rushed headlong among the six, firing upon 
the nearest. My companions fired at the 
next instant. Three fell from their saddles. 

“<Tii, hi! take that! said Zeb, sending 
another to his last account. ‘Guess ye'll find 
out who’s the fus’ man now! 

“A volley from the party in the rear killed 
one of my comrades, the ball piercing his brain. 
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“*Down the road! I shouted; ‘down the 
road as fast as your horses will carry you? 

' Golly heabbens! Look thar, said Zeb, 

pointing ahead. 

Right in the road, not over a hundred rods 
away, was another party of rebels bearing 
down upon us at full speed, It seems that 
the company had divided, one part going to 
the house, and the other to the cross road, 
in order to cut us off from Staunton. 

“* Hi, hi! thar’s an open gate. Come ‘long; 
T'll beat ’em yet.’ 

“Thus saying, Zeb dashed through the 
gate and struck out towards a pine grove. 


The rebels were close upon us. It now, 


turned into a race for life. The enemy, ex- 
asperated on account of their fallen comrades, 
would show us no merey. Upon reaching 
the grove, Zeb entered a path and followed it 
ata rapid race. Desperate as our case now 
seemed, I had the utmost confidence in Zeb. 
Where he was taking us to I knew not. We 
were going from and not to Staunton. Yet 
we were leaving the rebels slowly but surely. 
But now our horses began to show signs of 
weariness from their hard race. 

“*Slack up, Zeb, said I; ‘our horses wont 
hold out at this rate.’ 

“*Keep ’em up till we eross the run,’ said 
Zeb, ‘then they'll have a chance to walk.’ 

“ We soon came to a brook running at the 
foot of the Blue Ridge. Crossing this, Zeb 
turned up the stream into a deep gorge. We 
had not proceeded far before we began to 
aseend the mountain by a precipitous path 
running in a zigzag direction. When about 
half way up the mountain, we had a view of 
the crossing at the run. There were the 
rebels huddled together, pointing us out to 
each other. They appeared to have aban- 
doned the pursuit. I now proposed to dis- 
mount and walk, allowing our horses to rest. 
After walking some time in silence, I asked 
Zeb where he was taking us to. 

“*Back to Staunton, said he. ‘I’s gwine 
ober to a back road leadin’ to Staunton. It’s 
free miles furder, but I guess any of our men 
wont be guardin’ it,’ 

“* How far are we from Staunton ?” 

“**Bout twenty miles. Can’t go back ’fore 
dark, I ’spect. Cap’n ‘ll keep a pretty sharp 
lookout for us. We'll go part way down the 
mountain, where thar’s a right smart grass 
spot. Thar ‘ll be a good place to wait for night.’ 

“In a little while we turned into a path 
leading to the right. The way was now more 
difficult. After a half hour’s walk, we came 


to a deep ravine. We ascended this some 
twenty or thirty rods, when we entered a 
small, verdant valley. Here we unsaddled 
our horses and let them graze. We now 
agreed to take turns in guarding the entrance 
of the ravine, one of my companions taking 
the first wateh. I procured a bandage from 
my saddle-bags, and dressed Zeb’s wound. 

“* This will soon be well, Zeb.’ 

“Taint nuffin, massa. I don’t mind. 
nuffin "bout it,’ Saying which, he sprang to 
his feet and gathered some dry limbs from a 
fallen tree near-by, and made a fire. 

“What in the world are you going to do?” 

“*Golly heabbens, massa, ’nuff to, make 
any one hungry ridin’ as fast.as we did! 

“In a short time Zeb had a hearty repast 
ready, consisting of coffee, fried ham and 
bread. The coffee was furnished by one of 
my comrades, but the ham and bread Zeb . 
had appropriated when he left his master. 
We did good justice to the meal, for, as Zeb 
said, our fast ride had given us a keen appe- 
tite. We remained here until dark without 
molestation. Saddling our horses, we passed 
down the ravine into the foot-path. Zeb led 
the way, keeping a cautious lookout. At the 
foot of the mountain we struck a back road, 
and shunning all open places, and making 
several circuits around houses, at last reached 
our pickets. We told a plausible story, and 
were allowed to pass. Finally we reached 
our own company, where we had. been re- 
ported as captured. All were glad to see us, 
and listened attentively to our story. The 
loss of our comrade was deeply lamented by 
the company.” 


* A pause of a few moments followed, when 


Mr. Putnam said, “ The soldiers must indeed 
see hard times. They have to endure all 
kinds of weather, often live upon half rations 
or none at all, sometimes marching night 
and day, and in constant danger of losing 
their life. How I have pitied them; and yet 
there are those who despise the whole class 
because there are some bad ones among 
them. But society itself is not free from evil. 
May I ask you what became of the negro?” 

“He stayed with our company for a long 
time, and was a faithful fellow; then he en- 
listed in a colored regiment. After that I 
lost all account of him.” 

“Emma,” said Mr. Putnam, addressing one 
of his daughters, “ pass the cider and apples. 
We can now enjoy them better than before. 
Come, Hawkins, try some of ny Jersey Blues. 
You will find them excellent.” 
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LINKED LIVES. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF, 


Tue late war had not completed its first 
year. The shame of Bull Run was fresh in 
every mind, when Benjamin Colton, the 
youngest son of an old minister, begged the 
privilege of enlisting. He was refused. The 
eldest son was doing gallant service as captain 
of a Missouri cavalry company, having settled 
in Kansas after the troubles, in which he had 
taken a spirited part. The second son was in 
the navy; a volunteer when the war first 
broke out. The father had cheerfully given 
these to the service of their country; had 
craved God’s blessing on the work of their 
hands; had daily prayed that they might 
prove “mighty men of valor” in the fight. 

But that Benjamin, the last child of his 
mother, and she dead these many years, 
should go, was too much. Benjamin was 
under age, also, being not quite seventeen 
years old. In vain the stripling plead that he 
could outrun, outsleep, outwrestle any man 
in the village; that he had camped out night 
after night; had made each of the last four 
summers a long journey on foot. 

The slow days crept on. Benjamin took 
no interest in his usual occupation. A re- 
cruiting officer passed through the place and 
had some conversation with him at the post- 
office. It was the early autumn. A few days 
after the sunny morning brought no cheery 
salute from Benjamin. He had gone. His 
father sought him sorrowing; but he was at 
none of the recruiting stations near at hand, 
and the old man had no courage to go to 
those more remote. So he came home to 
pray for three sons in peril, and to be com 
forted by his daughter Irene, a rare, sweet 
maiden of twenty. 

Weakened by a fever, brought on by ex- 
posure to a rainstorm at night, after the first 
long march, being without tent, without over- 
coat, and possessing a single blanket only, 
Benjamin still went through that slow 
butchery of McLellan’s summer on the pen- 
insula, and came out in better condition than 
most of the men. 

The years of the war rolled up their record 
of blood, misery, starvation; and when God 

granted us the boon of peace, Benjamin looked 
forward to a return to his father and sister, 
to his books and his chosen profession. But 


the powers that be had ordered it otherwise, 
and he remained in Texas, where peace had 
found him. 

Nearly three years longer rolled on, wearily, 
for the longing he felt to see his father’s 
silvery head, his sister’s patient eyes once 
more, otherwise happily, for was he not still 
doing good, hard service for his country? 
When the time came that he was no longer 
needed, it was an unmixed pleasure to rush 
away home, as fast as horse, steamboat and 
railcar could carry him. 

He found his father’s hair more snowy than 
when he saw it last, Irene’s eyes more saintly 
sweet, as eyes are apt to grow that have 
prayed for the safety, and watched for the 
coming of some best beloved, whom duty 
holds in distant peril. 

He had now no relish for study. To go 
back to Latin quantities and Greek particles 
after more than six years of work, a man 
among men, was too boyish for him. The 
robust blood and muscle of his far-away 
“Roundhead” ancestry had ruled for a space, 
and would not now succumb to that calmer, 
bookward strain he had inherited from his 
father. He had sat late one night in close, 
low conversation with Irene. The old 
father, waiting in his bed for the coming of 
the light and short slumber of old age, won- 
dered at the length of the talk, and when for 
much longer than the usual period he heard 
the murmur of Irene’s voice in her own room, 
his fears took shape, and told him that Ben- 
jamin would soon leave home again. 

When breakfast was over next morning, 
and the family Bible laid once more in its 
accustomed place, Benjamin said: 

“ Father, I’m off again. It is of no use for 
me to think of settling down to eight yeurs 
of study, I’d rather plough.” 

One would not wonder, seeing his magnifi- 
cent figure, his powerful limbs, strong neck, 
and somewhat square head, crowned by a 
mass of jet black waving hair, and particular- 
ly the curve of the jaw which a beard, thick 
and long, could not hide. 

Throwing one leg forward, his arms up- 
ward with clenched fists, looking fit to battle 
with anything that may come in a man’s 
way, he laughingly said: 
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“There’s too much of me, this body, I 
mean, to fold up at a desk while the kernel 
up here,” touching his forehead, “ gets proper+ 
ly drilled in the ‘humanities’ No, I'll none 
of it. I’m off for Texas to buy a plantation 
or aranche, according as I strike los Ameri- 
canos or Spain’s blue blood. I think Ill 
raise cotton. When I can take care of you 
and Irene, you shall both come out and see 
which you like best, Texas or Vermont, and 
stay there or come home and try annexation 
to, and improvement of, your one acre, and 
the house that ought to be but is not a parson- 
age, just as suits you.” 

Rev. Father Colton looked at his son with 
realizing eyes for the first time. He had 
kept in his mind’s eye so sacredly the pic- 
ture of the pretty boy whom his Rachel had 
clasped in her arms, even to the last moment 
of life, that he had failed to recognize that 
the boy had become the stalwart man, After 
looking long and earnestly at the figure 
striding up and down, the face expressing a 
curious mixture of pleasant determination 
and self-depreciation, he said slowly and 
gently: 

“T see, my boy. As you say, it is of no use. 
I wished very much that one of my sons 
should follow my profession. But you all 
have too much of your mother’s blood for 
that. It is good blood, true as steel, hot and 
strong. I used to think, seeing you at play, 
so different from my own quiet boyhood, 
what glorious preachers you would make one 
day.” 

Benjamin had stopped in front of his 
father. 

“T wish I could. It is terrible to be so dis- 
appointed! Three times the hope of many 
years shattered; but I cannot sit down to 
study year after year. I dare not be a minis- 
ter, with such feelings.” 

“It is not you, it is God who orders it, my 
son. I am content.” 

The young man kissed the soft white hairs 
of the elder, and went out. So he went to 
Texas and bought a plantation, hired a force 
of freedmen to get his cotton in, then waited 
with one faithful old man the time when he 
should need them again for its cultivation. 

The spring had been dry and hot, but now, 
as these two men were there alone, many 
miles from any human being, a powerful rain 
came on which extended all the way up the 


river. All night and all day the rain had - 


poured, and at dark the river was rising 
rapidly. 
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In the middle of the night Jim, who slept 
on the floor in the same room, called out: 

“Massa, massa, we'se in trouble. Pears 
like de water is all ober de floor.” 

Benjamin sprang out of bed into water 
ankle deep. 

“What is it, Jim? Where does all this 
water come from ?” 

“ Mus be de levy’s broke, massa. God help 

us!” 
“But we can mend it again. Don’t worry, 
We can get a gang of men and set it all right. 
It will be light in an hour. Tumble in here, 
Jim. Your location seems to be untenantable 
at this moment.” 

“Can’t do dat, massa. Tank you all de 
same. Tank God I’se free, but I’se no gentle- 
man to take privileges a gentleman like you 
will give. T’'se gwine to sit on dese yere 
stools.” 

Soon Jim was asleep, sitting on one stool 
with his back against the wall and his feet on 
the second. Unfortunately for him, he was 
not an acrobat, 4t least a somnambulistic one, 
and presently nodding deeper, and more to 
one side than before, he and his stools landed 
on their sides in the increasing depth of 
water. 

Sleepless Benjamin called out from his bed: 

“Taking a swim, eh, Jim? Seems to me 
I'd wait till daylight.” 

Sputtering and floundering about, Jim 
finally succeeded in righting his sectional 
couch, and having squeezed the soaked side 
of his garments, as wringing was not possible, 
he bestowed himself against the wall again, 
and in a Moment was snoring. With the first 
streak of dawn, Benjamin left his soaked 
servingman in full possession of the house, 
and went abroad. 

Water, water, to his knees, and the sweet, 
gurgling flow of the brooks of his native 
mountains in his ear, now singing, “ruin, 
ruin, ruin,” instead of “light and gay, light 
and gay,” as in his daily memories of that 
home and its dear ones. 

As the light increased, he could more 
clearly see the extent of the mischief. His 
strong heart only abated one jot of its coura- 
geous beating, as he murmured: 

“Another year from home. Irene’s eyes 
will be larger than ever, and father’s hair 
thinner. It all whitened during the war.” 

Then he set about finding the break, having 
been joined at that moment by Jim, who 
was now in a state of equilibrium, as far as 
soaking was concerned, having evidently 
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tumbled off his perch again, and on the other 
side. 

They found the break not far away, and 
master and man looked on in silence. 

“Pears like it’s been let alone sence de war 
begun, and got weak,” said Jim. 

“We must go down the river for men. You 
bring the boat round to the door, while I go 
for my money and some provisions.” 

Benjamin was in the habit of placing his 
pocket-book at night in a curious hiding- 
place. The state of the country was such 
that it was quite as safe to have money in 
some unsuspected place, as in any of the 
usual deposits of valuables. He had then 
taken a section about eighteen inches long 
from the trunk ofa tree about ten or twelve 
inches in diameter; sawed longitudinally a 
third of its thickness; hollowed out in the 
thicker portion a cavity sufficiently large to 
contain a few valuables; replaced with con- 
cealed hinges the thinner portion to serve as 
a lid, which was fastened by a lock also neatly 
concealed in the wood. This “chunk of 
wood” was thrown down anywhere, in a 
corner, under the bed, or used for a footstool. 

The night. before the crevasse he had, as 
usual, added his money and watch to the 
contents of his strong box, and strange to say 
had not thought of it, until he turned towards 
the house to bring the money. Then he 
thought uneasily of his carelessness, fearing 
lest the contents of the box should be soaked. 

But long before Benjamin left the house 
this ark of his safety had been sailing about, 
tacking here and there at its own will. When 
Jim left the door open, as he joined Benja- 
min at the beach, it finally coasted round, 

dumped twice or thrice on the door-post, and 
started out on the waste of waters. 

Benjamin could not realize at first the new 
calamity. The water had risen much since 
he left the house, or rather cabin; for it was 
a log hut of only one room and a loft reached 
by a ladder. Thinking that Jim might have 
been more provident than himself, he climbed 
the ladder, hoping to see his treasure, as he 
now felt it to be, safely stored there; but it 
was nowhere to be seen. Turning to descend, 
his eye met Jim’s horrified glance. A mo- 
mentary doubt of his man crossed his mind, 
and he said, furiously: 

“ Where is my little trank, man?” 

Jim did not notice the speech at all. It 
was evident even to Benjamin's unsettled 

perceptions, that he had some new disaster 
to recount, which entirely absorbed him. 
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“Boat gone, massa. Dis nigger can’t find 
not’ing left but de tree "twas tied to.” 

“And my money. gone, and the water still 
rising. We two against the Brazos, We'll 
do it yet. Come, Jim, we must work. It 
wont answer to dawdle round any longer. 
Tote that mattress into the loft, and anything 
else we shall want; take your rations, and 
then come to the crevasse.” 

For seven long days they worked in water 
waist deep much of the .time, before the 
breach was mended. Twice they found in 
the morning their previous day’s work almost 
washed away, but it was finished at length. 
Late in the evening, under the light of the 
full moon, the last stroke was made, and they 
mounted the ladder, crawled through the 
small hole that served for a window to their 
loft, and almost supperless sunk into sleep. 

Such tremendous exertions as he had 
made, together with the constant wetting, 
and insufficient cooked food, had produced 
their legitimate result. A fever set in, and 
for ten days Benjamin lay raving in delirium, 
attended by faithful Jim. 

The water had disappeared. Jim kept a 
constant lookout for some passing boat, by 
which they could get to the town at the head 
of steam navigation; but the watch was in 
vain—no boat appeared. 

But again Benjamin's fine constitution 
brought him through the fever, and he was 
no sooner convalescent than he directed Jim 
in the construction of a raft, upon which he 
was deposited by his faithful helper, and they 
started down the river. 

But the sun was hot; there was no shelter 
from its rays, and Benjamin had but just 
become convalescent. Besides, he had no 
food suitable for an invalid. During the day 
he talked at intervals of the brook winding 
under the wood’s deep shade, of the delicious 
broths Irene had waiting for him, but slept 
well as soon as the sun had set. 

The next morning they were near their 
destination, and he insisted upon sitting up, 
in order to catch the first possible glimpse of 
the government’ steamer, which, according to 
his calculation, would be waiting there; but 
he had missed some days during his delirium, 
and the steamer had departed the day before. 
With a groan he fell back and swooned. 
Jim’s efforts at length revived him, and the 
old spirit came back as unconquered as ever. 

“Tl go home yet. Bring me my letters 
and a lemon; then I can get up to town. 
T'll find some way to get food, money or not, 
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till I am strong enough to go down the river 
on the raft.” 

While Jim is executing the errand, let us 
look for a moment at the contents ‘of the 
waiting letter, not letters, as Benjamin ex- 
pected. It was written by the old physician, 
the one who had watched the constitutions 
of all the family for thirty years, and had 
often said, “too much depending on the 
affections; take one, and the rest will fall like 
a row of bricks.” 

The letter mentioned a slight cold taken 
by Father Colton, while on his way to the 
bedside of a dying pauper; its neglect because 
of its apparent insignificance; his being called 
too late, only to watch the burning out of the 
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feeble remains of his old friend’s life by lung 
fever. Then that Irene had wilted, like a 
tender vine torn from its support, and with- 
out any disease had sunk to rest, murmuring 
a prayer with her last breath for her brother 
Benjamin. 

This wofully freighted piece of paper—O, 
that things so slight can bear such weight of 
ill!—Jim handed gayly to his waiting friend. 
Benjamin took it eagerly, almost ravenously, 
as a starving man would clutch food; but at 
sight of Doctor Nevin’s handwriting, a strange 
tremor swept over his face and shook his 
whole frame. He read it hastily to the end; 
then saying, “It is no use; father and Irene 
are both dead,” he fell back a corpse, 


THE MADONNA. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


“O Biddy, an’ it’s hard to see ye an’ Jamie 
hungry, for by little Dorah, the crather, that’s 
me own heart!” 

“Now, Teddy, be quiet, will ye, darlin’? 
Didn’t I tell ye I took ye for better for worse ? 
an’ if it’s turned out worse, it’s not your fault, 
dear.” 

“But to see ye starvin’ to death, an’ yer 
red cheek growin’ wan an’ white, an’ I not 
able to fend fer ye—O, it’s breakin’ the heart 
of me!” And the kind-hearted fellow hid his 
face in his hands, and sobbed aloud, “A 
purty counthry this,” he continued, “ where 
the big ones ride by in their kirridges and 


swape the streeths wid velvet, an’ the poor 
crathurs beside them hasn’t bread nor rint 
for the bit shieling!” 

“But the kind leddy tould us the poor 
would be helped by the corporastu—was it ?” 


The young Irishman’s face flushed till the 


crimson mingled with his chestnut curls. 

“Biddy Donavon,” he said, “I love ye, an’ 
Id die fer ye; but, lass, Pll not beg fer ye! 
No, I can starve, but not beg! That was not 
the lesson the ould mither tought me!” 

“Tiddy, darlint, I have been tellin’ me 
bades the mornin’, an’ it wont out of me head 
we'll mate luck. The praist tould us we'd 
meet wid help, an’ we kept a brave heart. 
How much money ha’ ye got by ye, jewel, the 
day ?” 

“Fifty cint ‘ll buy, me,” said Donavon, 
laying a currency note upon the rough board 
which .erved foratable. 


“ Teddy, dear, ye tould me, the May mornin’ 
that’s gone, that all ye had was mine, an’ 
that was your heart. Teddy, have I less 
now ?” 

“O Biddy, an’ isn’t it the bitther sorrow 
that that’s all ye have now ?” 

“Then, darlint, it’s all I want, an’ the bit o’ 
money I'll jist give to the saints. Teddy, buy 
me a ticket for the picture of the Virgin they 


were tellin’ ye of.” 

“ Biddy, yer crazy, stark crazy! It’s the 
bread for the childer yer asking, an’ breaking 
me heart wid refusing ye!” 

The wife said nothing, Slipping to his 


side, she laid her head upon his shouldey, 

and the great brown eyes looked into his with 

an entreating gaze. Her lip trembled. 
“Teddy, me own darlint, ye'll not refuse 


me. It’s blessing, not bread, I’m saking,” she 
murmured, 


They were interrupted by a loud knock; 
one of those heartless knocks so often heard 
at the gates of poverty. 

There is the light step on the threshold, 
the slight touch of the silver bell, that says, 
“May an honored guest find admittance?” 
There is the quick entry of trade, which says, 
“Not you, my friend, but your patronage— 
your money, I want. The express goes at 
four, no waiting.” And there is the domineer- 
ing insolence of wealth, thinking its drachma 
can close the wound in the heart. On this 
occasion it was a thin-faced, hard-looking 


man, who, in the convenient character of 
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agent, did up his rich employer’s cruelty for 
him at so much a month. , 

“Mr. Donavon,” he said, in a tone hard as 
cut steel, “I'll thank you for a settlement.” 

“Work’s not to be had, sir,” said the 
tenant, stepping before his partner, who had 
opened the door. “Ivery cint shall be paid 
when I get it.” 

“In that case,” said the agent, “in that 
case, the premises must be cleared by Satur- 
day noon. This is very valuable property,” 
he said, looking at the falling plaster and torn 
paper on the walls. 

“Very well, sir,” said Donavon; “an’ it’s 
yer own measure, if small grace ye find when 
yer ordered out of yer tiniment body !” 

The man of business did not hear the last 
of the sentence as he descended the stairs. 

Bridget’s eye rested on the solitary piece of 
scrip on the table, and her lip quivered. 

“Take it, jewel, take it!” said Donavon. 
“It'll not do much. Give it to the saints.” 

Bridget threw her arms around her hus- 
band's neck. He broke from her gently and 
rushed down stairs. : 


The beautiful hall, in which was held the 
fair for St. Mary’s orphans, was filled with 
gifts of rare workmanship and costly magnifi- 
cence; but conspicuous among them was a 
Madonna of surpassing loveliness. Group 
after group lingered arvund the beautiful 


work of art. Its price, two thousand dollars, 
was divided among numerous shareholders 
at the trifling sum of fifty cents. 

Among those who crowded around the 
painting was a pale, dark-eyed young woman. 


Crossing herself, as she raised her eyes to the 


picture, she hurriedly laid the price, of a 
ticket upon the table, and turned sadly away. 
A look of pity from the gayly dressed dames 
around followed her, as the thin figure, wrap- 
ping her shawl closely around her, left the 


hall. 


We must now return to the Donavons. On 
the evening of the day on which they had re- 
ceived such summary notice to quit their 


abode, a low knock startled them from the 
reverie into which both had fallen, and a mo- 
ment after a pale face was thrust. into the 
darkened room. 

“An’ it plase ye, Mrs. Donavon, me own 
Winnie's dying, sure he is, an’ me not a sup 
to wet the blue lips of him!” 

Lighting the solitary inch of candle which 
was kept in reserve, Bridget followed the 
widow to her still more wretched garret. 


On a low pallet, drawing his breath in con- 
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vulsive sobs, lay a beautiful child of five years. 
His eyes, brightened in the agony of croup, 
looked up at the visitor, as if beseeching help. 
With the deft kindness for which woman is 
proverbial, Bridget wrung a wet towel from a 
basin, and applied it to the throat of the 


‘sufferer; then wrapping him in her shawl, 


she bore tim to her own apartment. A few 
hours under her skillful management made 
her little patient so much better that his 
laugh rang out strangely in the sad home; 
but the widow, reduced by penury and 
disease, contracted the disorder, and, not- 
withstanding the effort of her assiduous nurse 
Bridget, two days placed her beyond the 
reach of earthly suffering. 

Bridget sat by the corpse of the mother, 
and secretly vowed she would share her last 
penny with the helpless orphan, while her 
kind-hearted partner replied to her beseeching 
look: 

“ Yes, darling; the bit crather shall share 
with our own Jamie, an’ the saints will send 
bread.” 

Their charitable ejaculations were, how- 
ever, soon interrupted by the arrival of the 
dreaded day of ejectment. 

* Niver mind, Terrence, darling,” said the 
wife, as rude hands were laid on her small 
stock of household comforts conveying them 
rapidly to the curbstone, while the young 


Irishman, with flashing eyes, beheld the roof 
taken from the heads of his dear ones. “ Niver 


mind, we'll find pity o’ the angels, if man is 
harder nor a stone.” 


“Does Terrence Donavon live here?” de- 
manded a gentlemanly stranger, as the little 


group emerged upon the sidewalk. 

“No sir, he lives nowhere; but that is me 
name,” said Donavon. 

“Well, my man, I came to bring you good 
news; and just in time, I think. Stop, my 


good man, put down that bed, if you please,” 
he said, addressing those who were emptying 


the little domicil. “ Mr. Donavon, I came to 
tell you your wife has drawn the fine picture 
at the fair to-day, and to offer you, on behalf 
of a friend, fifteen hundred dollars for the 
prize.” 

Bridget fellon her knees beside the ruins 
of her home, and sobbed aloud. Terrence, 


lifting his cap, stood with his eyes raised to 
heaven. 


“What's that?” said the agent, blushing. 
“What d’ye say? Mr. Donavon, I'll run 
these things back in no time. You are wel- 
come to the tenement!” 
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“You’ve done your worst, sir, an’ Ill jist 
thank you to leave,” said the Irishman, hand- 
ing a note which the stranger offered to him. 


“No sir,” he said, turning to the stranger; 


“Tl not sell me luck, It’s hers, an’ we'll 
just do wid it as she says.” 
“ Thin,” said Bridget, “ lave it in the church 
till the saints.give us a house to put it in.” 
“In that case,” said the stranger, “in that 
case, I hope you will engage in my store—un- 


less otherwise provided for, and I think times 


will mend.” 

Over the high altar in the church of Our 
Lady in ,. hung the beautiful Madonna; 
and proud and happy were the humble pair, 
as they kneeled below. 


Prosperity now seemed to shine upon the 


Donavons. Rapidly he rose in favor with his 
employer, and from time to time his wages 
were increased, while Bridget’s prudent man- 
agement soon filled their home with comforts. 

Little Winnie was quite convalescent, and 


the spring days found the happy group sitting 
at their door, when a letter was put into the 


hand of the young Irishman. 
“What is it, Terrence?” said Bridget, as 


“Croquet 


she saw the changing color in her husband’s 
cheek. 


“ It’s land’ that’s left to Winnie, in the ould 
counthry, and to me as his best friend; 
enough to make ye an’ the little ones com- 
fortable for life, hinny!” he said. “An’ now 


it’s the picture it’s come of. Yer just me 


guardian angel, Bridget, an’ yer swate face 
has been the making o’ me!” 
“Thin I'll tell ye what, Terrence. It’s the 


saints that has made us a house. Just build 


one end beautiful, like a church, an’ there 
we'll put the picture; an’ make me a nice 
kitchen an’ a garden, hinny, an’ a bit place 
where the orphan and widow may still bide 
wid us!” 


A few months saw, on the hillside of one of 
the loveliest villages of New England, a small 


» white cottage rise. Half hidden by the trees 


one end displayed a richly-stained window, in 
contrast with the modest, unpretending style 
of the rest of the habitation. 


“And here,” cried Bridget, as she clasped 
the orphan to her heart, “we will find a 


resting-place for the Madonna.” 


CROQUET. 


Isn’t croquet delicious, 
You who know the auspicious 
Time to be spooning together, when the others are busy at play? 
Or the nick of time to be rover, 
When helping your partner over, 


Don’t you think it is splendid, playing the game of croquet? — 


Now and then musical laughter, 
How sweet are the pauses thereafter, 
When eloquent eyes are beaming and passionate hands have met. 
I know that her spell is upon me, 
That her winning way has won me, 
And, though knowing all this, yet I have never a pang of regret. 


How could I regret the pleasure, 
One sweet little moment of leisure 
Brought to me with my ball in the corner? though my very life was at stake, 
I had no word for a token, 
But I read in her eyes the unspoken, 
Unbreathed, wnuttered confession, that would make me die for her sake. 


Playing croquet together, 
In the bright, beautiful weather, 
When the breeze has a vernal murmur, and is sweet with the breath of the sun, 
Gave me no thought for another, 
We were the world to each other, 
Loving the stronger, the better, seeing how love had begun!—J. J. M. 
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CHAPTER III. 


JOHN’S TROUBLES BEGIN. 

AFTER putting Prince in the stable John 
went into the house slowly, for he was in no 
hurry to anticipate what he feared would be 
an unpleasant interview. 

“Where is Mrs. Oakley, Jane?” he asked, 
: of a servant whom he met in the hall. 

“She’s in the sitting-room, Master John,” 
said Jane. “She wants to see you im- 
mediately” 

“Very well, I’ll go in.” 

He heard steps behind him, and turning 
found that Ben was following him. 

“He wants to hear me scolded,” thought 
John. “ However, I wont take any notice.” 

Mrs. Oakley was sitting in a rocking-chair. 
She looked up with a frown as John entered. 
She had never liked him, but since Ben had 
declared, falsely, as we know, that John had 
no more respect for her than a servant, this 
dislike was greatly increased. She was in- 
wardly determined to make his life as un- 
comfortable as possible. 

“Well, sir,” she said, “so you have come at 
last.” 


LUCK AND PLUCK: 
—OR,— 
JOHN OAKLEW’S INHERITANCE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
AUTHOR OF “BAGGED DICK,” “FAME AND FORTUNE,” 


THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETU., ETC. 


“T came as soon as Ben told me you wished 
to see me,” said John. “I only waited till I 
had put my horse into the stable.” 

“ His horse!” repeated Ben, by way of call- 
ing his mother’s attention to the claim te 
ownership expressed in those words. 

“T suppose I ought to consider it lucky that 
you paid any attention to my words,” said 
Mrs. Oakley. 

“T hope I have not failed in proper respect,” 
said John. 

“Tt was very respectful in you to ride off 
with the horse, when I had told Ben he might 
use it.” 

“Tt was my horse,” said John, firmly. “If 
Ben wanted it he might ask me.” 

“Ask you, indeed!” repeated Ben, scorn- 
fully ; “you wont catch me doing that.” 

“Tt was enough that I told him that he 
might ride. Didn’t he tell you that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then what right had you to refuse ?” 

“ The horse is mine,” said John. “It was 
given me by my father.” 

“ He allowed you to use it.” 

“He gave it to me. At the same time he 
gave Ben a watch which he is wearing now. 


(Entered avcordiag to Act of Congress, in the year 1968, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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He has no more right to demand my horse 
than I have to claim his watch.” 

“You seem to forget,” said Mrs. Oakley, 
coldly, “that your father saw fit to leave me 
his property. The horse forms a part of that 
property, and. belongs to me, and it is for me 
to say who shall ride on it, Ben, you may 
ride on the horse to-morrow.” 

“Do you hear that?” demanded Ben, tri- 
umphantly, looking towards John. 

“I suppose,” said John, quietly, “ you will 
order Ben to let me have his watch to- 
morrow.” 

*“T shall do no such thing,” said Mrs. Oak- 
ley, sharply, “and it is impudent in you to 
ask such a thing.” 

“T don’t see why it isn’t fair,” said John. 
“It appears to me rather mean in Ben to 
want both, and leave me neither.” 

“That is for me to decide,” said Mrs. Oak- 
ley. “There is one thing more I have to 
speak to you about. My son tells me you 
were brutal enough to strike him with the 
whip. Do you deny that?” 

“TI never deny what’s true.” 

“Then you did strike him.” 

“Yes, I struck him twice.” 

“And you have the impudence to stand 
there, and say it to my face!” 

“You asked me, and I have answered you. 
I don’t see why that should be called 
impudent.” 

“You glory in your disgraceful action,” said 
Mrs. Oakley, sharply. 

“Did Ben tell you that he struck me first ?” 
asked John. 

“Tam very glad to hear it. It was what 
you deserved,” said Mrs, Oakley. 

“Then,” said John, firmly, “I gave him 
what he deserved. You can’t expect me to 
stand still and be struck without returning it.” 

“The only fault I find with Ben is, that he 
did not strike you more than once,” said Mrs. 
@akley in an excited tone. 

John glanced from the mother to her son, 
who was evidently pleased with the reproaches 
John was receiving, and said quietly: ° 

“TI think Ben had better not attempt it.” 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded 
Mrs. Oakley, quickly. 

“T don’t want to strike Ben, or injure him 
in any way,” said John, “but I mean to de- 
fend myself if I am attacked.” 

And Ben, though he chose to sneer, knew 
very well that, quietly as John spoke, he was 
thoroughty‘in earnest, and would do precisely 
as he said. He knew very well, too, that, 
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though he was older and taller than John, he 
would very likely be worsted in an encounter. 
He preferred, therefore, that his mother 
should fight his battles for him, 

“You hear, mother,” he said. “He defies 
you. I knew he would, You remember what 
I told you.” 

Mrs, Oakley did remember very well, and 
the recollection made her angry. 

“John Oakley,” she said, “you will find 
that it wont do to insult me.” 

“T have no wish to insult you, Mrs. Oakley,” 
said John. “Ihave not forgotten who you 
are, and I shall try to treat. you accordingly.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said Mrs. 
Oakley, turning pale with rage. 

She was misled by the statement Ben had 
made, and she thought John referred to the 
fact that she had been his father’s house- 
keeper, a point on which she felt sensitive. 

“T mean,” said John, a little surprised at 
this outburst, “that I have not forgotten that 
you are my father’s widow, and as such are 
entitled to my respect.” 

“Was that what you meant?” asked Mrs. 
Oakley, suspiciously. 

“Certainly,” said John. “What else could 
I mean ?” 

Mrs. Oakley turned to Ben, who shrugged 
his shoulders, intimating that he did not 
believe it. 

“All very fine,” said his mother, “ but words 
are cheap. If you think I am entitled to your 
respect you will do as I require. Will you 
promise this?” 

“TI would rather not promise,” said John. 
“Tf it is anything I ought to do, I will do it.” . 

“Itis something you ought to do,” said 
Mrs. Oakley. 

“What is it?” 

“TI require you immediately to apologize to 
my son Benjamin for the blows you struck 
him with the whip this afternoon.” 

“T cannot do this,” said John, firmly. 

“Why can’t you do it?” 

“ Because I had a good reason for striking 
him. He ought to apologize to me for strik- 
ing me first.” 

“Catch me doing it!” said Ben, scornfully. 

“T have no fault to find with him for strik- 
ing you,” said Mrs. Oakley, “On the con- 
trary I think him perfectly justified in doing 
so. You forced him off the horse after I had 
given him permission to ride, and I should 
have been ashamed of him if he had resisted. 
I am glad he gave you such a lesson.” 

Once more John looked at Ben, and was 
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not surprised to see the smile of triumph that 
rose to his face as he listened to these words 
of his mother. 

“ Well,” said’ Mrs. Oakley, impatiently, 

“ what have you tosay ?” 

“ What can I say? 
find me in the wrong.” 

“It is beeause you are wrong. I 
once more, John Oakley, will you apologize to 
my son ?” 

“T will not,” said John, firmly. 

“Please to remember that you are left de- 
pendent upon me, and that your future com- 
fort will be a good deal affected by the way 
in which you decide.” 

“Whatever happens,” said John, who 
partly understood the threat, “I refuse to 
apologize unless—” 

“Unless what?” 

“If Ben will say that he is sorry that he 
struck me, I will say the same to him.” 

“Ben will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Mrs. Oakley, promptly. “I should be ashamed 
of him if he did.” 

“Catch me apologizing to such a whipper- 
snapper as you!” muttered Ben. 

“Then, I have no more to say,” said John. 

“But I have,” said Mrs. Oakley, angrily. 
“You have chosen to defy me to my face, but 
you will bitterly repent of it. I'll break your 
proud spirit for you!” 

John certainly did not feel very comfortable 
as he left the room. He was not afraid of 
what his stepmother could do, although he 
knew she could annoy him in many ways, but 
it was disagreeable to him to feel at variance 
with any one. 

“Tf my poor father had only lived,” he 
thought, “ how different all would have been !” 

But it was useless to wish for this. His 
father was no longer on earth to protect and 
shield him from the malice of Ben and his 
mother. Trials awaited him, but he deter- 
mined to be true to himself, and to the good 
principles which he had been taught. 

As for Mrs. Oakley, having once resolved to 
annoy John, she lost no time in beginning 
her persecutions. She had a small, mean 
nature, and nothing was too petty for her to 
stoop to. 

John and Ben had been accustomed to oc- 
cupy bedrooms on the second floor, very 
prettily furnished, and alike in every respect. 
It had been the policy of Squire Oakley to 
treat the two boys precisely alike, although 
Ben had no claim upon him, except as the 
son of the woman whom he had married, 
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Now that he was dead Mrs. Oakley determin- 
ed that Ben should occupy a superior position; 
and should be recognized throughout. the 
house as the eldest son and heir. After her 
unsatisfactory interview with John, just de- 
scribed, in which he had refused te apologize, 
she summoned Jane, and said! 

“Jane, you may remove John’s clothes 
from the bed-chamber where he has slept to 
the attic room next. to your own.” 

“Is Master John going to sleep there?” 
asked Jane, in amazement. 

“ Certainly.” 

“And shall I move Master Ben’s things up 
stairs, also?” 

“ Of course not,” said Mrs. Oakley, sharply. 
“What made you think of such a thing?” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but who is going to 
have Master John’s room ?” 

“ You ask too many questions, Jane. ‘It is 
no coneern of yours that I am aware of.” 

Jane did not venture to reply, but-went out 
mut 3 
“Tt’s a shame, so it is, to put Master John 
up stairs in that poor room, while Ben stays 
down stairs. He’s a young reprobate, so he is, 
just for all the world like his mother.” 

The fact was, that John was a favorite in 
the house, and Ben was not. The latter was 
in the habit of domineering over the servants, 
and making all the trouble in his power, 
while John was naturally considerate, and 
always had a pleasant word forthem. How- 
ever, Mrs. Oakley’s commands must be obey- 
ed, and Jane, much against her will, found 


herself obliged to remove John’s things to the 


attic. She found John already in his chamber. 

“ Excuse me, Master John,” she said, “ but 
T have orders to move your things up to the 
attic.” 

“What!” exclaimed John, in amazement. 

Jane repeated her words, 

“Did Mrs. Oakley tell, you to do that?” 

“Yes, Master John, and a shame it is,” 

“Is Ben to ep inte the 

“The mistress said no.” 

“Wait a minute, Jane, go and ta 
Mrs. Oakley.” 

John went down stairs, and found his stepr 
mother in the room where he had left her. 

“May I speak to you a moment, Mra 
Oakley?” he said. , 

“ Have you come to apologize for your ime 
pertinence to me, and your rudeness to my 
son ?” 

“ No, I have not,” said John. 

“ Then I don’t care to. speak to you.” 
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. “Excuse me, Mrs. Oakley, but Jane tel!s 
me that you have ordered her to remove my 
things to the attic.” 

“Well?” 
_ Is Ben to go into the attic too?” 
_ “No, he is not.” 

“Then why are you driving me from my 
room ?” 

“You seem to forget that you are only a 
boy. This house is mine, and I shall make 
what arrangements I please.” 

“The room in the attic is not nearly as 
good as my present room.” 

“Tt is good enough for you.” 

*“T am willing to go up there if Ben goes up, 
but I claim to be treated as well as he.” 
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“No, you may not ask,” she said, angrily, 
“or if you do, you need not expect any an- 
swer. And now I will thank you toleave the 
room, as I have something else to do besides 
answering impe.'tinent questions.” 

There was nothing more to say, and John 
left the room. 

“ Well, Master John,” said Jane, who had 
waited till his return, “ what will I do?” 

“You may move the things up stairs, Jane,” 
said Jobn. 

“It’s a shame,” said Jane, warmly. 

“Never mind, Jane,” said John. “I don’t 
like it much myself, but I dare say it'll all 
come right after awhile. I'll help you with 
that trunk. It’s rather heavy to carry alone.” 


MRS. OAKLEY GIVING JOHN A SCOLDING.— Page 186. 


“ Ben is older than you. Besides, he is re- 
spectful and dutiful, while you are imperti- 
nent and disobedient. I shall treat you as 
well as you deserve.” 

“Why did you not make this change while 
my father was alive, Mrs. Oakley?” said John, 
significantly. 

Mrs. Oakley colored, for she understood 
very well the meaning of this question. 

“I do not intend to be catechized by you,” 
she said, sharply. “I intend to do what I 
please in my own house, and I shall not sub- 
mit to have my arrangements questioned.” 

“May I ask how my room is going to be 
used?” said John, who wanted to be sure 
whether his stepmother had any motive for 
the change except hostility to himself. 


“Thank you, Master John. Ben wouldn't 
offer to help if he saw me breakin’ my back 
under it. It’s easy to see which is the 
gentleman.” 

The room to which John’s things were re- 
moved was uncarpeted, the floor being painted 
yellow. It had been used during Squire Oak- 
ley’s life by a boy who was employed to run 
errands, but who had been dismissed by Mrs. 
Oakley, who was disposed to be economical, 
and save his wages. The bed was a common 
cot bedstead, comfortable indeed, but of course 
quite inferior to the neat French bed in which 
John had been accustomed to sleep. There 
was a plain pine table and bureau, in which 
John stored his things. There was a small 
cracked mirror, and a wash-stand with the 
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paint rubbed off in spots. Altogether it was 
hardly suitable for a gentleman’s son to sleep 
in. John, however, was not proud, and would 
not have minded if there had not been malice 
on the part of his stepmother. He had scarcely 
got moved when a step was heard on the 
attic stairs, and Ben came up to enjoy the 
sight of John’s humiliation. 

“So you've got a new room, John ?” he said, 
smniling maliciously. 

“So it seems,” said John, quietly. 

“Tm sorry to lose so agreeable a neighbor,” 
he continued. 

“Are you?” said John, looking at him 
searchingly. 

“ But you'll be more at home up here,” said 
Ben. 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean it’s more suitable for you.” 

“ Ben Brayton,” said John, his eyes flashing, 
“if you have come up here to insult me, the 
sooner you go down the better. Your mother 
has moved me up here, for what reason I 
don’t know. The only satisfaction I have in 
the change is, that it removes me further from 
you.” 

“You're uncommonly polite since you’ve 
moved into this elegant apartment,” said Ben, 
tauntingly. 

“ Elegant or not, it is mine, and I want it 
to myself,” said John. “Leave the room!” 

He advanced towards Ben as he spoke. 
Ben thought a moment of standing his ground, 
but there was something in John’s eye that 
looked threatening, and he concluded that i» 
would be the best policy to obey. With a 
parting taunt he backed out of the chamber, 
and John was left to himself. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JouN took his place at the supper-table as 
usual, but neither Mrs. Oakley nor Ben, 
though they spoke freely to each other, had a 
word to say tohim. If John had been con- 
scious of deserving such neglect, he would 
have felt disturbed, but as he felt that all the 
blame for what had occurred rested with Ben 
and his mother, he ate with his usual appe- 
tite, and did not appear in the least troubled 
by their silence, nor by the scornful looks 
which from time to time Mrs. Oakley directed 
towards him. After supper he went up into 
his little room, and prepared his lesson in 
Virgil for the next day. He was at the head 
of his class, and was resolved to let no troubles 
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at home interfere with his faithful preparation 
of his lessons. 

Ben did not attend school. In fact he was 
not very partial to study, and though Squire 
Oakley had offered to bear his expenses at the 
academy, and afterwards at college, Ben had 
persuaded his mother that his health was not 
firm enough to undertake a long course of 
study. While, therefore, John was occupied 
daily for several hours at the academy, Ben 
had lived like a gentleman of leisure, spending 
considerable time at the billiard rooms in the 
village, and in lounging on the hotel piazza, 
He managed to get through considerable 
money, but his mother had always kept him 
well supplied. 

Although he did not wish to go to college 
himself, he did not fancy the idea of John’s 
going, since this would increase the superiority 
of the latter over him. He knew very well that 
a liberal education would give John a certain 
position and influence which he was not likely 
to attain, and he determined to prevent his 
obtaining it. When, therefore, John had 
gone to school the next morning, Ben attacked 
his mother on the subject. 

“Are you going to send Jobn to college, 
mother?” he asked. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I don’t want him to go.” 

“Why not?” 

“ He’ll put on no end of airs if he goes, and 
turn up his nose at me because I don’t happen 
to know so much about Latin and Greek, and 
such rignrarole.” 

“I wish you would make up your mind to 
go to college, Ben,” said his mother, earnestly, 
for she was very ambitious for her son. 

“It’s of no use, mother. I’m seventeen, 
and it would take three years to get ready, 
and hard atudy at that.” 

“ You have studied Latin already.” 

“T don’t remember anything about it. I 
should have to begin all over again.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Oakley, reluctantly giving 
up the idea, “you might study law without 
going to college.” 

“T don’t think I should like to be a lawyer. 
It’s too hard work.” 

“You needn’t be, but you could go to the 
Law School, and study long enough to get a 
degree. You would make some aristocratic 
acquaintances, and it would be an honorable 
profession to belong to.” 

“Well,” said Ben, “I don’t know but I'l 
enter the Law School ina year ortwo. There 


is no hurry. I suppose you'll give me enough 
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’ money so that I wont have toearn my living? 
I say, mother, how much property did old 
Oakley leave?” 

Considering the. obligations under which 

Mrs. Oakley was placed to her late husband 
it might have been supposed that she would 
reprove Ben fur the disrespectful manner in 
which he spoke of him, but, as may be guess- 
ed, she cared nothing for her husband, except 
for what she could get out of him, and was 
net in the least disturbed by the manner in 
which Ben referred to him. 
. “This house and the land around it,” she 
said, “are estimated at ten thousand dollars. 
There are, besides, stocks, bonds and mort- 
gages to the amount of fifty thousand dollars.” 
« “Sixty thousand dollars in all!” exclaimed 
Ben, his eyes sparkling. “You're a rich 
woman, mother.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Oakley, complacently, “I 
suppose I am.” 

“ It’s a little different from when you came 
here four years ago on a salary of twenty 
dollars a month. You were pretty hard up, 
then.” 

“Yes, Ben, but we can hold up our heads 
with anybody now.” 

“T say, mother,” said Ben, persuasively, “as 
I’m your only son, I think you might give me 
ten thousand dollars right out. You'd have 
fifty thousand left.” 

» Mrs. Oakley shook her head. 

“ You’re too young, Ben,” she said. “Some- 
time or other you shall be well provided 
for.” 

“I’m seventeen,” grumbled Ben. “I’m old 
enough to look after property.” 

“Tl tell you what Ill do, Ben,” said Mrs. 
Oakley. “I will give you an allowance of ten 
dollars a week from now till you are twenty- 
one. Then, if you behave well, I will make 
ever to you twenty thousand dollars.” 
| “You might say thirty. You're not saving 
a third for John Oakley, are you?” 

Mrs. Oakley’s face hardened. 

“No,” she said, “he’s been too insolent to 
me. I suppose I must give him something, 
but he shall never have a third.” 

“Five hundred dollars will be enough for 
him,” said Ben, with contemptible meanness, 
considering that but for the accident of his 
father’s second marriage the whole property 
-~one hundred and twenty times as much— 
would have gone to John, 

, “I can’t tell you how much he will get,” 
said Mrs. Oakley. “It depends on how he 
behaves. If he had treated us with greater 
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respect his chances would be a great 
better.” 

* He’s a proud upstart!” 

“But his pride shall be broken. I’m de- 
termined upon that.” 

“Then you wont send him tocollege? That 
would make him prouder still. Besides,” 
added Ben, his habitual meanness suggesting 
the thought, “it costs a good deal to keep a 
fellow at college.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Oakley, “he shan’t go to 
college.” 

“Good!” said Ben, his eyes sparkling, 
“that will be a bitter pill for him, for he wants 
to go.” 

“ How soon would he be ready ?” 

“Tn about a year.” 

“You may set your mind at rest on that 
point. He shan’t go.” 

“All right, mother. When are you going to 
pay we my allowance ?” he said, insinuatingly. 

Mrs. Oakley took out her purse, and placed 
a ten dollar bill in his hand. 

“ That’s for the first week,” she said. 

*Couldn’t you make it fifteen, mother ?” 

“No, ten must do for the present.” 

“Are you going to allow John anything ?” 

“He doesn’t deserve anything. When he 
does, I will allow him fifty cents a week.” 

Ben strolled over to the billiard rooms, and 
spent the forenoon playing billiards with 
another young fellow as idle and unpromising 
as himself. He then walked over to the hotel 
and bought a dozen cigars, one of which he 
began to smoke. At one o'clock he returned 
home to dinner. John was not present at 
this meal. The intermission between morn- 
ing and afternoon schools at the academy was 
but an hour, and he had been accustomed to 
carry his lunch with him. He was not re- 
leased until four o'clock in the afternoon. 

“Well, mother,” said Ben, “how about the 
horse? Are you going to give up to John?” 

“ Certainly not; you may consider the horse 
yours,” said Mrs. Oakley. 

“ John’ll make a fuss.” 

“Let him,” said Mrs. Oakley. “He'll find 
that I can make a too.” 

“Til go out to ride this afternoon,” said 
Ben, with satisfaction. “I'll get started just 
before four o’clock, so as to meet Jolin on his 
way from school. He’ll look mad enough 
when he sees me,” and Ben laughed, as he 
fancied John’s looks, 

“It is a very good plan,” said Mrs. Oakley, 
approvingly. “We'll see if he dares to 
interfere with you again.” 
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The more Ben thought of it the better he 
was pleased with this plan. All the academy 
boys knew that the horse was John’s, and 
they would now see him upon'it. He would 
_ be likely to meet many of them, and this 
would make John’s humiliation the greater. 
At half past three he went out to the barn. 

“ Mike,’ he said, to the hostler, “ you may 
saddle Prince. I am going to ride out.” 

“ Master John’s horse ?” 

“No, my horse.” 

“Your horse, sir? Prince belongs »to 
Master John.” 

“ How dare ,you stand there contradicting 
me?” said Ben, haughtily. “The horse is 
mine. My mother has given it to me.” 

“It’s a shame, then,” said Mike, to himself, 
“for Master John sets a sight by that horse. 
The old woman's mighty queer.” 

It was lucky for Mike that Mrs. Oakley was 
not aware of the disrespectful term applied to 
her in Mike’s thoughts, or he would probably 


have been discharged at short notice. But | 


the fact was, that none of the servants liked 
her. Feeling a little doubtful of her own 
position she always spoke to them in a 
haughty tone as if they were far beneath her, 
and this instead of increasing their respect, 
only diminished it. 

Mike saddled Prince, and led him out into 
the yard, 

“You must be careful, Master Ben,” he 
said. “The horse has got a spirit of his own, 
and he isn’t used to you.” 

Ben was a poor horseman, and he knew it, 
but he was too proud to admit it to Mike. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” he said, haughtily. 
“Tf John can manage him, I can.” 

“ He’s used to Master John.” 

“Well, he’s got to get used to me,” said 
Ben. “If he don’t behave well it will be the 
worse for him. You haven’t given me the 
whip.” 

“ You'd better not use it much, Master Ben. 
He wont stand a whip very well.” 

“ Keep your advice till it is asked for,” said 
Ben. 

“All right, sir,” said Mike, and handed him 
the whip. He followed him with his eye as 
he rode out of the yard. “He don’t sit like 
Master John. It wouldn’t take much to 
throw him off. However, I’ve warned him, 
and he must have his own way if he breaks 
his neck.” 

Although Ben had spurned Mike’s warning, 
with so much disdain, he thought of it as he 
rode up the street, and let Prince take his own 


gait. The trith was, he did not feel very 
secure in his seat, and did not feél very much 

confidence in his own horsemanship. Indeed, 

he would not have cared to ride out this after- 

noon, but for the anticipated pleasure ef 
mortifying John. 

He rode leisurely along, taking the direction 
of the academy which was nearly a mile dis- 
tant. He looked at his watch, and estimated 
that he would meet the pupils of the academy 
as they emerged from school. 

He was right in his reckoning. At precisely 
four o’clock there was a bustle about the 
doors, and with merry shouts the boys poured 
out into the street. Among them were John 
Oakley and Sam Selwyn, who, as intimate 


friends and classmates, generally were found 


in company. They turned up the street 
which led by Mr. Selwyn’s office, and in the 
direction of John Oakley’s home. 

“ John,” said Sam, suddenly, “I do believe 
that is Ben Brayton riding on your horse.” 

John looked up the street, and saw that 
Sam was right. 

“You’re right, Sam,” he said. 

“Did you tell him he might ride on it ?” 

No.” 

“Then what business has he with it?” 

“His mother told him he might take it. 
She has taken it from me.” 

“ She’s an old—” 

“Don’t eall names, Sam. I'll tell you more 
about it another time.” 

Meanwhile Ben had seen the boys coming 
from the academy. Among others he recog- 
nized John and Sam, and his eyes flashed 
with anticipated triumph. Hitherto hé had 
been content to let the horse go on at his own 
rate, but now he thought it was time to make 
a display. He thought it would annoy Joha 
to have him dash by at gallant speed, while 
he, the rightful owner, was obliged to stand 
out of the path, unable to interfere. He 
therefore brought the whip down with con- 
siderable emphasis upon Prince's side. Un- 
fortunately he had not foreseen the conse- 
quences of the blow. Prince took the bit 
between his teeth, and darted forward with 
reckless speed, while Ben, seeing his mistake 
too late, pale and terrified threw his arms 
around the horse’s neck, and tried to keep his 
seat. 

John started forward, also in alarm, for 
though he had no reason to like Ben, he did 
not want him to be hurt, and called, “ Prince !” 

The horse recognized his master’s voice, 
and stopped suddenly—so suddenly that Ben 
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was thrown off, and landed in a puddle of 
standing water in a gully by the side of the 
road. Prince stopped quietly for his master 
to come up. 

“Are you hurt, Ben ?” asked John, hurrying 
up. 

Ben rose from the puddle in sorry plight. 
He was only a little bruised, but he was 
drenched from head to foot with dirty water, 
and patches of yellow mud adhered to his 
elothes. 

“You did this!” he said, furiously, to John. 

“You are entirely mistaken. I hope you 
are not hurt,” said John, calmly. 

“ You frightened the horse on purpose.” 

“That's a lie, Ben,” said Sam, indignantly. 
“It's a lie, and you know it.” 
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“TIT understand it all. You don’t deceive 
me,” said Ben, doggedly. 

* Will you ride home?” asked John. 

Ben refused. In fact he was afraid to trust 
himself again on Prince’s back. 

“ Then I suppose I must.” And John sprang 
lightly upon the horse’s back, and rode to- 
wards home followed by Ben in his soiled 
clothes. 

Mrs. Oakley, looking from her window, be- 
held, with wondering anger, John riding into 
the yard, and her son following in his soiled 
clothes. 

“What's he been doing to Ben?” she 
thought, and hurried down stairs in a furious 
rage. 


“AN ANGEL FROM HEAVEN THAT CAME BY WATER.” 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


THERE was a poor man, a fisherman, who 
lived near the mouth of a swift river, who 
made his living by line and net, catching 
fishes in the sea that stretched away before 
him, and selling them to people who lived in 
a large town on the opposite side of the 
stream. He was a jolly old fellow, even in 
his poverty, and could hardly support him- 
self and his wife—the only other member of 
his family except a cat and a tame crow. To 
tell the truth, he used to drink and waste his 
money in buying that which did him no good, 
and sometimes, when he drank too much, he 
would scold his wife, and make her very 
unhappy. When sober, he was always sing- 
ing and joking, and it was very pleasant to 
listen to him. 

“ Wife,” he would sometimes say, “ we have 
not so much money as some of our neighbors, 
but we have a fine farm out here on the sea, 
and I shall get a harvest from it some day.” 

She would reply in a pleasant way, and 
they got along very well. 

One morning, as the fisherman was pre- 
paring his lines before he went out in his 
boat, he saw something drifting down in the 
tide that puzzled him. H bore some resem- 
blance to a boat, but yet he could not make 
it out to be a boat, either. It seemed to be 
some rough boards nailed together, like an 
oblong box, and it whirled round and round 
in the tide that swept it near the shore where 
he was standing. It came almost in to the 


land, and then an eddy struck it and bore it 
further out. He was undecided whether he 
should get into his boat and go after it or not. 

The morning was very pheasant and still, 
and the sun shone brightly on the water, 
dazzling the fisherman’s eyes as he gazed. 
He stood shading his eyes with his hand, 
watching the object as it danced about in the 
rough tide, when he thought he heard a faint 
cry, as if from something in distress. He 
thought at first it might be a cry from the 
opposite shore, but a moment afterwards it 
was repeated, and this time it seemed to 
proceed from the box. 

“That’s funny!” said he to himself. “What 
upon earth cdn it be that makes such music 
in that curious box? But I’ll find out pretty 
quick.” 

He jumped into his boat and shoved her off 
in pursuit of the retreating box, which he 
soon reached. If any one had been on the 
bank at the moment, observing him, they 
would have seen the start of surprise he gave, 
and the long whistle he sounded, as he looked 
at his prize. They would have also seen the 
eagerness with which he attached the strange 
vessel to his own to tow it ashore. This was 
done in a minute, and as he stepped on the 
land, he cried out: 

“ Wife, wife, make haste here! here’s one 
of our treasures come to us!” 

“What is it?” she cried, hastening to the 
shore as fast as she could. 
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“An Angel from Heaven that came by Water.” 


“Put on your spectacles, lass, and see!” he 
said, in great glee. 

“Why, if it isn’t a baby!” she almost 
screamed, as she lifted the little waif from its 
Strange conveyance. 

“There’s a plaything for you,” said he, 
“better than the cat or the crow; a real 
baby, ready-made and provided for,” taking, 
as he spoke, a bundle of children’s clothing 
from the box. 

“Tis a little angel from heaven, come by 
water,” she replied. 

There was no fishing that day for Hake 
Myers. The fisherman’s name was Tobias 
Myers, but people called him Hake on 
account of his profession. “Call me anything 
you please,” he would say, “if you don’t call 
me too late to dinner.” He and his wife were 
both completely demoralized, and forgot 
everything but the baby, and Hake ‘and his 
wife stood watch and watch in taking care of 
it. At last Mrs. Hake came to her senses 
enough to say: 

“ Well, but it isn’t ours.” 

“T say ’tis ours,” said Hake; “ what I pick 
up in thfs river belongs to me, and this baby 
is mine by the right of capture.” 

They then turned the baby upside down 
and inside out, trying to find some name or 
word to show where it came from. Then 
they overhauled the box it came in—the 
“original package,” Hake called it—for the 
same object, but nothing could be found. 
The box was roughly made, but stoutly put 
together, and pitched at the corners so that 
no water could leak through, and had evi- 
dently been intended by some one for the use 
to which it was applied. They concluded, 
therefore, that the little waif had been sent 
adrift with the intention of concealment. It 
was a little girl of apparently not more than 
a month old, as beautiful as a fairy, possess- 
ing charms enough, Hake said, to set up a 
dozen romances, and fully realized Mrs. 
Hake’s assumption of her supernal origin— 
an angel come from heaven by water. 

There was a large town, up the river, called 
Bonnville, and the fisherman went there and 
made all the inquiry he could that would 
throw light upon the matter, but it was with 
the same feeling that we have when feeling 
in the dark for some obnoxious thing and 
dread lest we find it. He did not want to 
find an owner for his baby. He had notices 
written and put in the paper, but he could 
get no information, and the opinion expressed 
by every one was that the little child had been 


cast off by wicked parents, or other persons, 
and left to die on the water, unless it should 
be rescued. 

When it became settled that he had aa 
undoubted right to the baby, he was very 
happy. Several offered to take it off his 
hands, telling him he was too poor to assume 
such a burden; but he would say: 

“Well, lam poor; but Heaven didn’t send 
that box down to me without a good object, 
and I’m going to keep the baby.” 

And he did. He stuck to his resolution 
like a man, and, strangely enough, his luck 
changed. He found good markets for his 
“ketch,” and the money came in briskly. He 
couldn’t see how it was, but his wife knew 
that he had given up his drink, and that was 
why the dollars came in where they were 
so very poor before. Both were very happy, 
and all because of that little baby that came, 
as Mrs. Hake would have it, “from heaven in 
a rough pine box.” 

They named her May, because it was May 
when she was found, though the school- 
master of the district called her “ Fleur del 
Mer,” a name by which she was everywhere 
known. She was white as a lily, and the 
three pets—the baby, the cat and the crow— 
presented a strange contrast, the cat being 
yellow and the crow black. They were all 
the best friends in the world. 

She wasn’t to be always a baby. She grew 
to be a sweet and pleasant child, the delight 
of evefybody. She early learned her story 
from the old folks. Hake would take her 
upon his knee, and as he fondled her curls, 
he would say: 

“ How strange it was that I should ha’ been 
a standin’ there on the shore, and seen that 
’ere thing comin’ down in the tide, and 
hearin’ somethin’ cry, and goin’ out there 
and findin’ you, my little darlin’, layin’ there 
as sweet as a picter! It makes me feel bad 
when I think s’posin’ I hadn’t gone, and 
where would she have been, my little heart's 
delight?” And the old fisherman would cry 
at the very thought that he might have 
missed her. 

Thus she was early led to regard the sea as 
a sort of mother to her. The moaning sound 
of the waves was a lullaby, and when the 
storms raged and the big waves rolled in on 
Ragged Rock Point, she would hear it with 
silent awe, deeming it a note of anger and 
reproof. She loved to sing of the sea, and 
there were many songs taught her by the 
people of the little hamlet in which she lived. 
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Such of them as spoke of the sea as possessing 
motherly attributes were especially favorites. 


Thus she would sing: ’ 


“* Come,’ says the voice of the motherly sea, 
*Give and young heart, giodiog and 


Here in thy ‘breast is a haven for thee, 
Safe ‘from contention—safe from earth’s 
storm, 
Dearest one, dearest one 
Never a breath of the storm-kin thou'lt know, 
Safe in my palace the billows below.’” 

“Are there palaces beneath the sea?” she 
would ask the old fisherman, pausing in her 
song. And then he would tell her stories of 
the mermaidens and the bowers of coral 
under the waves, and tales about palaces 
made of gold and gems, and of the men of 
the sea luring maidens of earth down to their 
homes, and all the wonderful lore of the 
ocean, to which she would listen with the 
most rapt attention. Then she would break 
forth again: 


“* Let me enfold thee in loving embrace, 
Tenderly, tenderly, close in my arms; 

Sorrow shail ne’er in thy heart have a place, 
Ne’er shalg thou suffer earth’s cares and 


alarms. 
Dearest one, dearest one, 
Never thou’lt sigh if thou comest to me 


And bide in the love of the motherly sea.’” 


The old fisherman would hug her to his 


heart, and then turn her sweet face to the 
light and look into her dreamy eyes, seeing 
something there that he could not under- 
stand, and which she did not understand 
herself. It was a vague and indefinable 


something—a longing—a fascination—with 
the sea for its theme, with which her life 


seemed woven. 

Thus she was, at ten years,a fairy child, 
tiny in form, playing with her associates in 
the gleefulness of joyous youth; but oftener 
she roamed along the shore and communed 


with her mother, the sea. 
“Mother, dear mother,” she would say, 


“come to me and love me. I am very sad 
because you do not come. I want to go with 
you down among the coral groves, where the 
mermaids sing, and the jewels are, that I may 


reward those who are so good to me.” 


Then she would listen for the response, 
but heard nothing only the murmyr of the 


sea. 

One day as she thus roamed along the 
shore, with her usual invocation, her heart 
felt unusually lifted up and happy. The day 


was bright and beautiful. There was no 


breeze stirring, and the waves came to the 
shore in gentile ripples, singing and sparkling 
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on the sand. She had bid the fisherman 
good-by as he rowed out for his accustomed 


toil, had exchanged a pleasant word with the 


fisherman’s wife as she stood upon the bank, 
and was now alone. She sat down on a stone 
that overlooked the sea, which shimmered in 
the sun, and rose and fell as quietly as an 


infant breathing in slumber. Her full heart 
found vent in words: 


“Come from your caverns, 
Ye maids of the sea; 
Don your green mantles 
And hasten to me. 
Here on the silver sands 
Bright billows play, 
We'll dance to their musical 
Ripple all day. 
Come, O come, 
Sweet maids of the sea, 
Here on the shore 
Iam waiting for thee.” 


She paused a moment, as if waiting to hear 
the echo of her own sweet voice, when she 
was startled by a sound as if beneath the 
waves, that seemed to chime with the ripple 
that broke upon the shore, and harmonized 
with the strain of her own melody: 

“Maid of the golden hair, ~* 
Child of the main, 
Your love we may not share 
Though we are fain; 
Prisoned by spirits fell, 
Here we are held, 


They will but break the spell, 

By love compelled; 
rice turn with 

Thrice bow to the 

Thy desire is won— 

e are free! we are free!” 


She listened, wonderstruck, and then, 


clapping her hands, cried, in a voice of 
delight: 
“TI will do as the sea-maidens say, and they 
will come and play with me.” 
She accordingly turned round thrice with 
the sun, and then bowed herself as many 


times to the sea, when there arose from it a 
strain of the sweetest music. Colored fish 


were seen swimming to and fro in the water, 
like colored lanterns, their sides flashing in 
the sunlight. Then she heard a chorus of 
voices coming nearer, singing: 


“Free as the air to come and go, 


Free as the waves in ceaseless flow, 

All the freedom that we share 

Cometh from her love and care. 

Bring her gems from coral caves, 
Bring her flowers and jewels bright, 

Tinged with hues of golden waves, 
Flashing in the upper light. 

Bless the maiden, bright and fair, 


The sea-tnaid’s sister, Fleur del Mer.” 


‘The sea assumed a more beautiful hue, the 
Waves made sweeter music on the beach, the 


e sun, 
sea; 
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ripples in the sunshine danced as though 
possessed of glad consciousness, and the little 


girl saw rising from the sea a chariot of gold 


and blue, drawn by dolphins, and in. the 
chariot a maiden of most gracious aspect, 
while round her played im the water a 
number of others, equally lovely, and all 


bearing in their hands caskets and branches 
of sea-sprays that bore unnumbered gems. 


They came up to the shore, when they all 
approached the little maiden, and laid their 
caskets and the branches crusted with gems 
at her feet. She looked at them bewildered, 
not knowing what to say, or which way to 
turn. She had long wished to meet the 
people of the sea, but now they were there 
she did not know what to do. They were 
clothed in sea-green dresses, with ocean 
mosses in their hair. Each had a belt of 
diamonds and rubies about the waist, and in 
the hair were gems more costly than earth 
had ever seen. Their feet were bare, and the 
little girl looked to see if they were not web- 
footed. 

After a moment or two, seeing the little 
girl’s surprise, they sang, each one having a 
golden harp suspended from her shoulder, 
with which they accompanied the song: 


“Maid of the sunny hair, 
Child of the sea, 


We come thy sport to share, 
By thee made free; 


= will unloosed the spell, 


olding us bound, 
praise our song shall swell— 
ueen thou art crowned.” 


Then the leader came. forward, and. placed 


on her head a crown of sea-mosses sprinkled 
with diamonds, and put in her hand a sceptre 
made from the wood of ocean forests, and the 
rest opened their caskets of brilliants in 
silence. 


This was all too formal for little May; so 
much dignity became oppressive to her, and 


then she took off her crown and laid her 
sceptre by, saying: 

“I don’t want to be a queen; I had rather 
run on the sands and play with you, or have 


you tell me stories about your home down 
under the sea,” 


So she asked their names, and learned that 
the principal one, who was a _ prince’s 
daughter, was named Gulnare; the rest, sev- 
erally, Ripple, and Seafern, and Billow, and 
Spraybloom, and Raregem, and Dultsleaf. So 


they became very social, and walked and ran 


along the shore, and played with little May 
till she was tired. Then they sat down on 
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about the things under the sea—so much 


more beautiful, they said, than things on the 
shore; where there were,palaces of gold and 
diamonds, and marine forests, and big fish 
that they rode as if they were horses, some of 
which were the dolphins attached to the 


chariot before them, They told her that a 
big genie had laid a spell on them, so that 


they might not come to earth, but that they 
had been attracted towards her by her tove 


of the sea, and had got so near that they 
could give her the charm by which the spell 
was broken, for which they were very grate- 
ful. The stories told the little girl were so 
margllous that she became carried away by 
them, so to speak. 

“TI wish I could go down in the halls of the 
sea,” she said. 

“Ts this your real wish?” said the princess. 

* Yes.” 

“Will you give up everything here for it?” 

She thought a moment of those who had 
done so much for her, had been parents to 
her, and loved her so well, and her resolution 
was shaken. Then she thought how poor 
they were, and she could go down where the 
jewels gtew and get as many as she wanted, 
and she could come back after a time, and 


make them rich and happy. So she put her 
hand in that of the princess, and said: 

“ L do.” 

Then there was a great clapping of hands 
among them, and the chariot with the 


dolphins drove up to the shore, into which 


stepped little May and the princess. They 


rode away out into the sea, and passed by 
where the poor old fisherman sat fishing, 
little thinking that his pretty little May was 
leaving him. She saw him, and begged the 
princess to let her speak to him, but she 


could not do it, because if she did, it would 
make a child of earth of her, whereas she 


was now a daughter of the sea. She mourned 
a little at this, but seon the novelty of her 
situation dispelled her grief. 

Then they sank down into the ocean— 


down, down, down; but Fleur del Mer felt no 
inconvenience, because she was a child of the 


sea, like the rest. As they went down, big 
fishes came and put their noses into the 
chariot, as if to see whether they were good 
to eat or not; but the princess rapped them 


with her whip, and they scampered away. 
At last they reached a big city, surrounded 


with marine trees of rare beauty. The houses 
were of splendid stone, that shone in the light 
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like gold. From the limbs of the trees were 
gems of large size, growing like fruit. Sea 
men, and sea women, and sea children, ran in 
and out, or rather swam in and out, among 
the trees or houses. There were stores and 
banks in the streets, kept by fish. The sharks 
were bankers; the pikes merchants; the 
swordfish were soldiers; the perch specu- 
lators; the halibut landlords; the bluefish 
lawyers; the monkfish parsons. She had no 
time to note the fashions before they reached 
the gate of the palace. 

Here was magnificence such as little May 
had never dreamed of. A huge swordfish 
guarded the door, who received them very 
respectfully. They entered, and from the 
door to the reception hall it was one blaze of 
jewels. There was no sun, and the light 
was all from these brilliants, that seemed to 
have the light prisoned in them. 

The king, the father of the princess, was 
on his throne, and when little May was pre- 
sented to him, he got down from his seat and 
kissed her, and told her he had heard of her 
a good while, and had, for her sake, given 
orders that the old fisherman, her father, 
should always have good fare. 

“Which was a very fair thing, your 
majesty,” said the king’s jester, who was 
present, a lobster-looking chap, whereat all 
the courtiers laughed. 

Little May was then given the freedom of 
the palace, and she went where she chose 
among all the splendid things. The ladies of 
honor were instructed to treat her as well as 
they did the princess, and the two were very 
good friends. Sometimes, however, she would 
think of the dear old couple she had left at 
home, and for a moment would wish she 
were with them; but some novelty would 
attract her, and she would forget. 

Thus things went on for several years. She 
was fully accustomed to the manner of living, 
slept on a bed -of alge, and delighted in sub- 
marine society. One day she had fallen 
asleep on a bank of sea moss, and was in- 
dulging in a troubled dream, that mingled 
fancies of both scenes in her mind. She 
heard voices that reproached her for her 
desertion—heartless they called it. Then 
there came a cry that seemed to shake the 
palace to its foundation, so full of anguish 
was it: 

“May! May! my dear, darling little girl! 
Where is May? Where is my little Birdie ?” 

It was the voice of the fisherman, and she 
wondered; in her sleep, how he could have 
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come there. Could he have come by the sub- 
marine telegraph? or could he have come 
down on one of his own codlines? But as 
she queried, the voice kept saying: 

“May! May! Where is my little May?” 

The trees seemed to have found tongues, 
and all of them echoed the sound—* May! 
May!”’—when she awoke in the green sedge 
that grew beside the river where her earth 
home was; and as she started up, there was 
the fisherman, and the fisherman’s wife, and 
several of the fisherman’s neighbors, old and 
young, coming towards her, the old man’s 
face dark with anxiety. As soon as he saw 
her he ran towards her, his arms extended, 
and his heart overflowing with delight. He 
took her in his arms, and held her to him as 
though he could not give her up, kissing her 
with his rough mouth as though he never 
could kiss her enough. 

“The dear little angel!” said the old fish- 
erman’s wife; “she came from heaven by 
water, and we thought she had gone back the 
same way.” 

“Where is Guluare?” said May, as soon as 
she could find breath. 

“Who?” asked the fisherman. 

“Gulnare, the princess,” she replied. “And 
did you get the treasure I left on the shore ?” 

They looked astonished, and shook their 
heads at each other. 

“How did I get here?” she continued; 
“did the dolphins bring me in the chariot ?” 

“No, darling,” said the old fisherman; “ we 
missed you when I came home yesterday, 
and thought you were lost, and now we find 
you hid in the serge, all safe and sound, thank 
the Lord!” 

She told them all the story about the visit 
of the sea maidens, and the treasure they 
brought, and how she went down into the 
ocean with them, and her life there, and how 
it had been interrupted by his calling for her. 
It,was hard to convince her that it had been 
all a dream; but she was still only ten years 
old, and this was strong evidence against the 
fact of her prolonged visit. So she grew to 
regard it as a vision, and till she was much 
older, she deemed there was more of truth in 
it than attends most dreams. 

She never discovered her unnatural parents, 
but lived to be a comfort to the old fisherman 
and wife in their helplessness, and to a worthy 
young neighbor, also, whose wife she at last 
became. But the fisherman’s wife affirmed, to 
the day of her death, that she was an angel 
from heaven, who came to them by. water. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Bored Lea or Mutron.—Cut the end of 
the knuckle from the leg, put it into an oval 
pan, in which there is sufficient water to cover 
it, throw in about one ounce of salt, place it 
upon a sharp fire until it is on the point of 
boiling, then remove to the side, and in five 
minutes remove the scum, and then let it 
simmer gently; if the turnips are-to be boiled 
with it, peel and slice them, and put them into 
the pan half an hour before the mutton is 
done; it must be again put on the fire for a 
few minutes, as the turnips have stopped the 
boiling; dress it upon a dish with the turnips 
round it, or mash separate, and with caper or 
gherkin sauce; the broth may be reduced for 
soup. 


Happock.—This is a fish highly recom- 
mended both for its firmness and lightness; it 
is excellent plain boiled, and served with a 
cream sauce or any other fish sauce. But the 
better plan is to cut four or five incisions upon 
each side of the fish, an inch deep, then put it 
into a deep dish, and cover well with salt; let 
it remain about two hours, then put the fish in 
boiling water, to simmer from thirty to forty 
minutes; if a fish of five or six pounds in 
weight, dish it on a napkin garnished with 
plain boiled parsnips and parsley, with egg 
sauce in a boat. 

To sort Coprisu.—Crimped cod is preferable 
to the plain; it is likewise better cut in slices 
than cooked whole; to boil it well, have the 
water ready boiling, with one pound of salt to 
every six quarts, put in your fish, draw the 
fish-kettle to the corner of the fire, where let it 
simmer slowly from twenty minutes to half an 
hour; when done, the bone in the centre will 
draw out easily; if boiled too much, it will eat 
tough and stringy; should the fish not be 
crimped, add more salt to the water; it will 
cause the fish to eat firmer. 


Sricep Berr.—Procure a piece of thin flank 
of beef about ten pounds in weight, which salt 
and let lay for about a week; when ready, split 
it open with a knife and lay it out flat upon a 
dresser, having previously prepared six onions 
chopped very fine, with about ten sprigs of 
parsley, and the leaves of ten sprigs of thyme, 
the same of marjoram, two ounces of mixed 
spice (without cinnamon), and half an ounce 
of black pepper; mix all together, spread half 
upon the beef as it lays before you, then fold it 


over to its original shape, lay on the remainder 
of the preparation, roll it up tightly in a cloth, 
boil, press, and serve as is common with the 
article. 


Coty Beer.—If any be left from a previous 
dinner, put it in a dish, placing the meat in the 
centre, rather higher, cover over with some 
delicate mashed potatoes, about two inches in 
thickness, to form a dome, rub some egg over 
with a paste-brush, and sprinkle crumbs of 
bread (either grated or otherwise) upon the 
top, and set it in the oven until well browned, 
when serve. 


Brrr Broru.—tTake a leg of beef, wash it 
clean, crack the bone in two or three parts, put 
it into a pot with a gallon of water, skim it 
well, then put two or three blades of mace in a 
little bundle of parsley, and a crust of bread; 
let it boil till the beef is quite tender, toast 
some bread, cut it into dice, put them into a 
tureen, lay in the meat, and put the soup 
over it. 


Roast Lec or Mutrox.—One about eight 
pounds weight will take about one hour and a 
half to roast; run the spit in at the knuckle, 
and bring it out at the thigh bone; roast it 
some little distance from the fire at first, bring- 
ing it nearer as it gets done; baste it with a 
little butter whilst roasting, or cover it with a 
sheet of well-buttered paper, which remove 
just before it is quite cooked. 

Rus or Brer.—This piece should consist of 
at least three ribs; the bones are generally 
sawn through about three inches from the top; 
these should be removed, leaving the flap, 
which fold under and fix with wooden skew- 
ers. This, in roasting, should be prepared and 
dredged as the sirloin, A drop of coloring 
gives the gravy an inviting appearance. 

To Roast the 
beef into slices, which should be very thin, put 
it with some strong broth into a stewpan, add 
parsley chopped small, an onion scored, and 
a piece of butter; simmer fifteen minutes, 
add a glass of port wine, a teaspoonful of 
pyroligneous acid, and the yolk of a couple 
of eggs; mix well, stew quickly, pot the 
dish, rub it with a shalot, pour fricassee into 
it, and serve. 
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A or A Sart a 
late number of Putnam’s Magazine there is a 
description of a Polish salt mine, and of a little 
chapel far down in the earth, concerning which 
the following account is given: 

It is devoted to the memory of the pious wife 
of one of Poland’s early kings, to whom Heaven 
vouchsafed, in 1252, the boon of bestowing the 
knowledge of these wondrous treasures on her 
impoverished subjects. She was afar off in 
Hungary, the legend says, and hearing there 
of the fearful suffering of her native land, she 
was ordered, by her patron saint, to cast a 
precious ring, which she most valued of all her 
trinkets, into adeep well. She did it in simple 
faith, and, when she returned to her home at 
the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, some 
peasants brought her a piece of rock-salt, 
believing it to be a costly jewel. It was of no 
value in itself, but, O wonder! in the heart of 
the transparent mass her ring lay imbedded. 
She understood the revelation from on high— 
ordered search to be made for more of the 
shining substance, and thus were discovered 
the great mines of Wieliczka, which have ever 
since been a source of greater wealth than the 
richest mines of gold or of diamonds, 


Buack AND Eyes.—Baer, an eminent 
German physician and oculist, says that blue 
eyes are capable of supporting a much longer 
and more violent tension than black ones, The 
strength and duration of the sight depend on 
the different color of the eyes,and even that 
depends upon a greater or less degree of clear- 
ness of the pupil, as the defects of the sight 
depend on a color more or less dark. Hence it 
results that in this point of view blue eyes are 
infinitely better than black. The former, there- 
fore, possess in a more eminent degree than 
the latter the perfections adapted to their 
functions. The same author has also remarked 
that black eyes are more subject to cataracts; 
and he also observes, that out of twenty per- 
sons with black eyes, you find not one that is 
perfectly satisfied with them. In this particu- 
lar, then, it must be admitted that blue eyes 
are better adapted to their destination than 
black ones. 


Nvurmecs.—Nutmegs are the fruit of a beau- 
tiful tree which grows in the Molucca Islands, 
and in other parts of the East. All the parts 
of the tree are aromatic, but only those portions 
of the fruit called mace and nutmeg are mar- 
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ketable. The entire fruit is of an oval forth 
about the size of a peach. The nutmeg is the 
innermost kernel. It is surrounded by a skin, 
which, peeled off, constitutes the mace or 
commerce. The tree yields annually three 
crops. The first one, which is gathered in 
April, is the best. The others are gathered in 
August and December. Good nutmegs should 
be dense, and heavy, and free from worm-holes. 
When the worm-holes have been artificially 
filled up, the feeling of lightness in the hand 
is a means of detecting the fraud. An attempt 
has been made to cultivate nutmegs in the 
West Indies, but without success. 


Tue Composition or Lava—The lava 
thrown out by Mount Vesuvius during the 
recent eruption has been ,subjected to 
analysis by an Italian chemist, and found to 
contain the following ingredients: Silica, 39 
parts; lime, 18; alumina, 14; magnesia, 3; 
protoxide of iron, 13; potash, 1; soda, 10; 
water, 2. The specimen, therefore, closely re- 
sembles the common glass seen in wine bottles. 
Lava, though varying considerably in color and 
solidity or friability, and occasionally contain- 
ing little groups of crystalline minerals, would 
seem to be a sort of rough natural glass or 
earthenware, mainly produced from sand, 
chalk, clay, and similar common earthy 
substances. 

thief of an orig- 
inal turn of mind, named Cartel, had selected 
for the scene of his operations the Paris Pre- 
fecture of Police. He was accustomed to walk - 
about the corridors and pick the locks of office 
doors during the absence of their occupants, 
and abstract any small sums or portable arti- 
cles. He was at length detected, and has just 
been brought up for trial. His excuse was that 
he wished to give a lesson of vigilance to the 
police; but in spite of this ingenious explana- 
tion, he was sentenced to five years’ hard labor. 


ARTILLERY RanGE.—The longest artillery 
range on record in England, viz., 10,300 yards, 
(seventy yards less than six miles), was recently 
attained at Shoeburyness, by Whitworth’s nine- 
inch muzzle-loader gun of fourteen tons, firing @ 
shot of 250 pounds, It was claimed by Northern 
artillery officers in Charleston that the “Swamp 
Angel” threw shots from below Fort Sumter, 
into the upper part of the city, a distance or 
seven miles. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A REMARKABLE SET—Old Farmer Gruff 
was one morning tugging away with all his 
might and main at a barrel of apples, which he 
was endeavoring to get up the cellar stairs, 
and bawling at the top of his lungs for one of 
his boys to lend a helping hand, but in vain, 

When he had, after an infinite amount of 
sweating and puffing, accomplished his task, 
and just when they were not needed, of course, 
“the boys” made their appearance. 

“Where have you been, and what have you 
been about, I'd like to know, that you could 
not hear me call?” inquired the father, in an 
angry tone, and addressing the eldest. 

“Out in the shop, settin’ the saw,” replied 
the youth, 

“And you, Dick?” 

“Out in the barn settin’ the hen.” 

“And you, sir?” 

“Up in granny’s room, settin’ the clock.” 

“And you, young man?” 

“Up in the garret, settin’ the trap.” 

“And now, master Fred, where were you, 
and what were you settin’?” asked the old 
farmer of his youngest progeny, the asperity 
of his temper being somewhat softened by this 
amusing category of answers, “Come, let’s 
hear.” 

“On the door-step settin’ still’ replied the 
young hopeful, seriously. 

“A remarkable set, I must confess,” added 
the amused sire, dispersing the grinning group 
with a wave of the hand. 

A Lover—A_ correspondent 
relates the following car incident in the West: 

There was a funny little episode on the car, 
that helped to arouse us, At Montana a young 
man and a young woman came on board of the 
sleeping-car, and the former said: “See here, 
Mr. Conductor, I want one of your best bunks 
for this young woman.and one for myself indi- 
vidually. One will do for us when we git to 
the Bluffs, hey, Mariar?”—(a playful and affec- 
tionate poke at “Mariar” with his elbow, to 
which she replies, “ Now, John, quit!”’)—for you 
see we're goin’ to git married at Mariar’s 
uncle’s when we git there. We might ’a been 
married at Montanny, but we took a habit to 
wait till we got.to the Bluffs, bein’ as Mariar’s 
uncle is a minister, and they charged a gol’ fired 
price for hitchin’ folks at Montanny.” Maria 
was assigned to one of the “best bunks,” and 
John was given one not far away. After a, 
time the inmates of the car were all stowed 


away in their berths to go through the inevi- 
table alternations of sweltering and freezing. 

During a stoppage of the train at one station, 
the voice of John was heard, raised in pleading 
accents, all unconscious that the train had 
stopped, and that tones which the noise of the 
rattling wheels had drowned while the cars 
were moving could be distinctly heard by all 
when they had stopped. 

“Now, Ma-ri, you might give a feller jes’ one 
kiss,”’ 

“John, you quit, or I'll hoof it back to Mon- 
tanny in the snow-storm.” , 

“Only one little kiss, Mariar, and I'll go; 
hope to die’f I don't.” 

John—” 

Just at that interesting moment a gray head 
protruded from a berth at the other end of the 
car, and an old man cried outso that all could 
hear, “Mariar, for God’s sake, give John one 
kiss, so that we can go to sleep some time to- 
night!” 

It is needless to. remark that a peal of 
laughter rang from one end of the car to the 
other, under cover of which John slunk back 
to the solitary seclusion of his “ bunk,” leaving 
Mariar to the undisturbed possession of her 
marriage license, which she interpreted to 
permit no license to John until accompanied 
by the proper certificate. And Mariar was right. 


Ayn Pun—Canon Goodall 
was proverbially fond of punning. About the 
same time that he was made Provost of Eton, 
he also received a stall at Windsor. A young 
lady of his acquaintance, while congratulating 
him on his elevation, and requesting him to give 
the young ladies of Windsor and Eton a ball 
during the vacation, happened to touch his wig 
with her fan, and caused the powder to fly 
about; upon which the doctor exclaimed, “ My 
dear, you can get the powder out of the canon, 
but not the ball.” 


A Noticz.—The following pur- 
ports to be a model medical puff: “Dear 
Doctor:—I shall be one hundred and seventy- 
five years old next October, For over eighty- 
four years.I had been an inyalid,. unable to step 


except when moved with alever, But a year 
ago I heard of the Granicular Syrup, I bought 
& bottle, smelt the cork, and found myself a 
man. I can-now run twelve miles and a half 
an hour, and throw thirteen summersaults 
without stopping.” 
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OUR PIOTURE GALLERY. 


Street acquaintances, who meet by chance. 


i 


An Anxious —“Are you a son of tem- 
perance, sir?” 
Srrancer.—“ No, ma’am, I’m a son of Smith.” 


A regular Fenian Head Centre, who hoists the 
green over the red. 


Going out with the tied. 
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